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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


AS THE CAMPAIGN draws to a close it 
becomes apparent, that the worst has not 
happened. Governor Smith’s candidacy 
has not involved the nation in religious 
warfare. No churches of any denomination 
have been, at this writing, either burned 
down or blown up. No riots have taken 
place. The Ku Klux Klan, broken and 
dwindling in power, has confined itself 
to a whispering campaign that has prob- 
ably done Governor Smith more good than 
harm. The candidates and responsible 
officials of both great parties have con- 
ducted themselves with a degree of dignity 
and restraint of which every American, 
regardless of his political convictions, may 
well be proud. For them there need be no 
aftermath of bitterness. Dr. Hubert Work, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and one of Mr. Hoover’s personal 
friends, spoke for the vast majority of 
decent and fair-minded Republicans and 
Democrats when he denounced the scurril- 
ous attacks that have been made against 
both candidates as “an offense against pub- 
lic morals” and urged that they “should 
not be used to obscure the real issues.” 
Governor Smith himself, in his speech 
at Oklahoma City, a stronghold of the 
Klan, paid his respects to the religious 
“issue” in terms to which Mr. Hoover 
could certainly take no general exception 
—though Mr. Hoover might well have 


objected to the Governor’s intimation 
that the Republican National Committee 
was responsible for the manner in which 
that “issue” had been used. Governor 
Smith reminded his Oklahoma audience 
of a fact with which all New Yorkers were 
already familiar, that he had appointed 
more Protestants than Catholics to places 
in the state government. He added that 
he did not want any votes cast for or 
against him on account of his religion. 
With such a position there could not possi. 
bly be any quarrel. It left the field clear 
for the discussion of subjects that have a 
proper place in a Presidential campaign. 

If we set aside the detail that Governor 
Smith goes to mass instead of to a Quaker 
meeting the outstanding difference be- 
tween the two men in the minds of most 
voters has undoubtedly been that Gover- 
nor Smith is wet and that Mr. Hoover is 
dry. Both candidates stated their position 
upon this issue with admirable candor in 
their acceptance sperches. It will be re- 
called that Mr. Hoover came out frankly 
against either the modification or the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. For 
him any slackening of the enforcement 
laws “which would permit that which the 
Constitution forbids is nullification.” He 
regards prohibition as ‘‘a great social and 
economic experiment, noble in motive and 
far-reaching in purpose.” 
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Governor Smith obviously could not be 
less explicit than Mr. Hoover in his prom- 
ise to administer to the best of his ability 
whatever laws might be found upon the 
Federal statute books. Otherwise, he 
would be false in advance to his oath of 
office. He is pledged under the Houston 
platform “to make an honest endeavor to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment and 
all other provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution and all laws enacted pursuant 
thereto.” But he stands committed, first, 
to a modification of the Volstead Act that 
would allow the people of each state 
to fix a standard of alcoholic content, 
within a maximum to be determined by 
Congress; and, second, to an amendment to 
the Eighteenth Amendment “ which would 
give to each individual state itself, only 
after approval by a referendum popular 
vote of its people, the right wholly within 
its borders to import, manufacture or 
cause to be manufactured, and sell alco- 
holic beverages, the sale to be made only 
by the state itself and not for consumption 
in any public place.” 

Unless a tremendous revolution in pub- 
lic sentiment has taken place neither one 
of these suggestions is politically practica- 
ble. Even before national prohibition be- 
came effective 95 per cent. of the territory 
of the United States, inhabited by nearly 
70 per cent. of the population, was already 
legally dry. There are only four states— 
New York, Maryland, Nevada, and Mon- 
tana—that do not have state prohibitory 
laws that supplement the Volstead Act. 
That thirty-six states can be induced to 
undo in 1929, or for that matter 1939, what 
was done in 1917 and 1918 is absurdly 
improbable. A relaxation of the Volstead 
Act is hardly more likely. 

The belief can hardly be avoided that 
the actual divergence between a Hoover 
Administration and a Smith Administra- 
tion would be in the spirit of enforcement. 
Complete enforcement, if the experience 
of the past nine years means anything, is 
impossible. Within limits the degree of 
enforcement will depend upon the nature 
of the appointments made and the amount 
of money spent. No rational man can 
doubt that Mr. Hoover will go farther 
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toward effective enforcement than Gover- 
nor Smith, no matter how much credit we 
give to the latter’s sincerity. 

Other things being equal, intelligent 
citizens will vote accordingly. The diffi- 
culty with this election is, unhappily, 
that other things are not equal. A dry 
Texas Democrat trying to reconcile his 
inbred party loyalty with the candidacy 
of Governor Smith is a good deal like the 
chameleon that inadvertently wandered 
on to a Scotch plaid. A wet Massachusetts 
Republican is almost as badly off. The 
best that can be said is that for those to 
whom prohibition is the supreme issue the 
time has come to forget party. 


Where Will the Farmers 
Head In? 


NEXT TO prohibition the agricultural 
issue and the farmer vote are of outstand- 
ing importance. Let us turn back for a 
moment to the acceptance speeches. Mr. 
Hoover was committed by his party plat- 
form and by his personal convictions 
against the McNary-Haugen bill. His 
remedies for the present ailments of agri- 
culture, as set forth in his address at Stan- 
ford University, were: first, “an adequate 
tariff”; second, the reorganization of the 
marketing system; and third, the creation 
of a Federal Farm Board whose chief 
function would be “to build up with 
Federal finance farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled stabilization corporations which 
will protect the farmer from the depressions 
and demoralization of seasonal gluts and 
periodical surpluses.” 

Governor Smith, in accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination, rejected Mr. Hoover’s 
first remedy, spoke of the need for relieving 
the agricultural depression, condemned 
the Republicans for failing to enact a “con- 
structive plan of relief,” advocated “co- 
operative, coordinated marketing and 


warehousing of surplus farm products,” 
and promised to call a farm conference 
immediately after election. But he did not 
commit himself upon the equalization fee 
—the critical point of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. It was quite apparent that, whereas 
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Mr. Hoover had a reasoned opinion, 
Governor Smith had what could at best 
be called an open mind. He had not studied 
the farm problem. He was honest enough 
not to pretend to know much about it. 
He was also a good enough politician to be 
willing to wait to see where, if anywhere, 
the cat would jump. 

Until late in the campaign he was still 
waiting. His invasion of the West was a 
bid for farmer votes but it did not clear 
up all that the farmers wanted to know 
about his attitude. His speech at Omaha, 
with which he opened his tour, was from 
most points of view a success. Few speeches 
by Governor Smith fail of success. He is 
probably the most effective Democratic 
orator since Bryan, and he has a simplicity 
and earnestness that make Bryan’s oratory 
seem flamboyant and even cheap. He 
outlined the farmer’s familiar grievances, 
charged the Republican party with respon- 
sibility for failing to remedy them, and 
declared that neither the tariff, nor inland 
waterways, nor stabilization corporations, 
nor cooperatives could furnish adequate 
relief. 

He went on to say that, as he read the 
McNary-Haugen bill, “its fundamental 
purpose was to establish an effective con- 
trol of the sale of exportable surplus, with 
the cost of lifting it out of the domestic 
market assessed back on the crop bene- 
fited.”” Did this mean that Governor Smith 
accepted the equalization fee? No one 
seemed to know. Perhaps he intended to 
go a little nearer toward endorsing it 
than Mr. Hoover had, but without actu- 
ally doing so. Perhaps he was merely an 
honestly puzzled man who did not for the 
life of him know whether or not so tech- 
nical a device as the equalization fee could 
be made to operate. 

This much, however, is reasonably sure. 
If the McNary-Haugen bill were to be 
passed at the March session of Congress 
and submitted to Mr. Hoover as President, 
Mr. Hoover would be obliged to follow 
Mr. Coolidge’s precedent and veto it. If 
it were submitted to Mr. Smith as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Smith would probably sign it. 
Whether this means that the farmers have 
more to hope for from Governor Smith than 


from Mr. Hoover is another story. It isa 
significant fact that few if any competent 
economists accept the principle of the fee 
as likely to do any good to the farmer or to 
any one else. 

But it is quite possible that a proposal 
wholly different from the McNary-Haugen 
bill would emerge from the conference of 
farmers, economists, and financial experts 
that Governor Smith has promised to 
summon if elected. The whole question 
simmers down to the problem that we shall 
suggest a little later. Common sense, good 
will, and an earnest desire to be fair may 
be counted upon in both candidates. But 
is the engineering mind or the political 
mind the one that the situation demands? 


The Passing 
Of the Tariff Issue 


A FEW YEARS ago any one attempting 
to define the difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties would 
unhesitatingly have said that the tariff 
was a principal bone of contention. This 
year we have witnessed the curious spec- 
tacle of the Republicans trying unsuccess- 
fully to make it an issue. “I am sure,” 
said Mr. Hoover in his acceptance speech, 
“the American people would rather in- 
trust the perfection of the tariff to the 
consistent friend of the tariff than to our 
opponents, who have always reduced our 
tariffs, who voted against our present 
protection to the worker and the farmer, 
and whose whole economic theory over 
generations has been the destruction of the 
protective principle.” 

Governor Smith’s reply was that the 
Democratic party under his leadership 
would not ‘“‘advocate any sudden or dras- 
tic revolution in our economic system 
which would cause business upheaval and 
popular distress.” He criticized the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff not because its 
rates were too high but because, as he 
believed, they were unscientific. He ad- 
vocated the restoration of the Tariff 
Commission to its original functions as a 
“non-political, quasi-judicial, fact-finding ”’ 
body. But he has not breathed a word that 
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would indicate that the general level of 
rates would come down under a Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

His main ground for attack upon Mr. 
Hoover’s tariff policy, indeed, has been 
that it would not be the panacea that Mr. 
Hoover predicted. Mr. Hoover called “an 
adequate tariff the foundation of farm 
relief.” Governor Smith’s reply was that 
“the tariff is not the solution so far as 
crops are concerned of which there is an 
exportable surplus’”—a fairly obvious 
retort that did not do full justice to Mr. 
Hoover’s agricultural program. 

But Governor Smith did not advocate 
free trade in binders or mowers, though he 
showed that the prices of these implements 
had risen much more rapidly than the 
prices paid the farmers for their crops. 
He did not specify a single rate on any 
product that he believed should be reduced. 
It may be too early to say that the Re- 
publican party has won its fight against 
low tariffs just as it won its historic 
struggles against fiat money, free silver, 
and the League of Nations. Multitudes of 
Republican voters dependent upon the 
protected industries may still remain 
regular largely because of their economic 
interest in the existing tariffs. But they are 
influenced more by a tradition than by a 
contemporaneous fact. 

The reasons for the changing status of 
the tariff issue are not hard to find. They 
consist largely in the increasing prosperity 
of the country. Whatever the theoretical 
merits of the protective system, and how- 
ever incidental the part it may have played 
in enriching the country, the fact that the 
common man has done well under it will 
seem to that same common man a good 
reason for not disturbing it. Popular psy- 
chology is more important than many 
volumes of economic theory. 

In addition to the more general trend 
toward protectionism there have been local 
trends in some of the Southern states 
because of the growth of manufacturing. 
Protection is ceasing to be regional. It no 
longer lines up a solid South against a 
solid North, or a solid East against a solid 
West. The question is not whether it shall 
be maintained but which party is more 
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competent to administer it. On this score 
the Republicans have a shade the better 
of the argument. They have had far more 
experience than have their opponents in 
making and operating tariffs. 


The Candidates 
And the “Power Trust” 


AS WE indicated in an earlier issue, the 
acceptance speeches of Mr. Hoover and 
Governor Smith would not have suggested 
a sharp clash on the subject of water power. 
Mr. Hoover, as an engineer and as a prime 
mover in securing the development of the 
Colorado River, has shown that he realized 
the prodigious possibilities of “ white coal,” 
and he said at Stanford University that 
“every drop which runs to the sea without 
yielding its full economic service is waste.” 
For him water power, inland waterways, 
and irrigation are phases of a problem and 
a task that needs to be attacked as a 
unit. 

In this Governor Smith, though lacking 
the engineer’s technical insight, undoubt- 
edly concurs. But Mr. Hoover, in the field 
of power development as in other fields, 
believes in leaving as much as possible to 
private enterprise. He is willing to have 
the government finance the building of 
the Boulder Dam only because there is no 
other way of getting the dam built. In 
other words, he sees a dam, not a principle. 

To Governor Smith, on the other hand, 
the control of water power is a test of 
democracy. He believes that its sources 
“must remain forever under public owner- 
ship and control.” If they are owned by 
the Federal Government they must be 
controlled by it, if they are owned by a 
state they must be controlled by that 
state, if they are jointly owned by two or 
more states they must be controlled by 
those states through the interstate treaties 
authorized by the Federal Constitution. 
This happens, incidentally, to be the prin- 
ciple of the Colorado River Compact that 
Mr. Hoover negotiated and that he has 
fought valiantly to have ratified. But 
Governor Smith suspects Mr. Hoover of 
casting too friendly an eye upon the 
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“power trust.” The merits of this particu- 
lar charge need not be entered into. 

Certainly, neither Governor Smith nor 
any one else would accuse Mr. Hoover of a 
design to subvert the liberties of the nation 
by allowing its electricity to be monopo- 
lized. The question seems to be whether we 
are thinking in terms of water power or of 
political power. Governor Smith has about 
the same fear of a power monopoly that 
the grangers had of a transportation 
monopoly years ago. He has undoubtedly 
been aided by the unwise methods that 
some of the light and power companies 
have employed in their campaign against 
public ownership. His argument will have 
an appeal in all communities in which 
the companies are inadequately regulated 
and in which they choke off competition 
or charge exorbitant rates. 

But it is a shrewd guess that the average 
citizen is less interested in who owns and 
controls the sources of power than in the 
ease and cheapness with which he can con- 
vert them to his own uses. The policy that 
builds most dams and most power lines is 
the one that will win favor in the end. 
And on the whole it is the engineering in- 
sight of Mr. Hoover rather than the polit- 
ical insight of Governor Smith that gives 
the best promise of this result. To say this 
is not to give the power corporations a 
clean bill of health. They have been self- 
seeking and sometimes unscrupulous. They 
need regulating. But the way to make a 
rabbit stew is to begin by catching the 
rabbit. The way to regulate water power 
is to develop water power that can be regu- 
lated. 


Engineer or Politician? 


THE CAMPAIGN ends, as it began, one 
of personalities. It is this, even more than 
the discussion of the wet and dry issue, the 
agricultural issue, or the religious “‘issue,”’ 
that has given it its unusual interest. 
Unless the dry Democrats in the South 
stay away from the polls rather than cast 
their ballots for Governor Smith we may 
count upon an unusually large popular 
vote—perhaps the largest, because of the 


feminine recruits to the electorate—that 
has been cast in the history of the country. 
The elections of 1920 and 1924, in which 
women voters made their national début, 
were certainly no test of their voting 
power. 

The choice to be made must be for the 
independent voter—who really determines 
who shall be President—an unusually 
difficult one. In character and in ability 
there is not often so even a balance be- 
tween candidates. There is no question 
that both Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith 
measure up to the dimensions of the Presi- 
dential job. The independent voter pre- 
sumably is not swayed by party tradition. 
The candidate will mean more to him than 
will the platform. He will ask himself, 
therefore, what temperament and what 
training our next President should have. 

To throw light upon this question we 
must return for a moment to a point 
already touched upon. Mr. Hoover is an 
engineer. Governor Smith is a politician. 
To say this is not in any sense to disparage 
Governor Smith, for a politician in the 
best sense of the word is a man who under- 
stands the science of influencing and 
making effective the will of the people. 
In that sense Abraham Lincoln was a 


- politician, and in that field, in his own 


state, Governor Smith has already been 
extremely successful. He is a better poli- 
tician, undoubtedly, than Mr. Hoover, if 
only because he has had a more prolonged 
and intensive experience. He understands 
better than Mr. Hoover the technique of 
dealing with his fellow-men in the mass. 

It is conceivable that the next few years 
will bring emergencies with which pre- 
cisely such a technique is best fitted to 
cope. Yet the chances seem to be the other 
way. Setting aside the prohibition issue, 
which is likely to remain in a state of flux 
for a long time, we have, as has been seen, 
the great problems of agriculture and of 
water power. We may say that these are 
predominant, excluding our international 
relations as presenting at the moment no 
situation that threatens to become critical. 
Both agriculture and water power demand 
the engineering rather than the political 
genius. There is too much opinion in each 
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field and too few definitely known, well- 
organized facts. The major task is not to 
punish the bankers, middlemen, specula- 
tors, and power corporation officials, but 
to develop to the full the resources of the 
country. 

We do not need a Coxey or a Bryan. 
Governor Smith is, of course, neither a 
Coxey nor a Bryan but a highly intelligent 
man, capable of making good use of expert 
advice and devoted to the public good. 
But Mr. Hoover is not only able to take 
expert advice, he is able to give it. He 
understands the manipulation of things as 
well as—probably better than—the ma- 
nipulation of people. He is an engineer su- 
perbly fitted for the largest engineering job 
any nation has ever had to undertake. He 
is the first man with anything like this 
equipment who has been a candidate for 
the Presidency. He is, we believe, better 
adapted to the mood and to the needs of 
the American people at this particular 
stage of our history than is his rival. 

Tf he fails, or if a new set of conditions 
requiring a different type of executive 
arises within the next four or eight years, 
Governor Smith will still be young enough 
to become a candidate and perhaps still 
sufficient of a national figure to be elected. 
It may even be that he will profit by the 
delay, for he still has much to learn of 
national and international problems. The 
choice is a difficult one. Yet we may, as a 
final word on this subject, congratulate 
ourselves that our next President will be a 
man of high ability and absolute integrity. 
In bringing two such candidates to the 
front our democracy vindicates itself. 


Business Conditions 
And the Campaign 


WITHOUT GOING into an elaborate 
analysis of business conditions it is easy to 
see that this is not one of those years in 
which time, tide, and weather work for 
the Outs and against the Ins. The coal 
and textile industries have been hard hit 
by influences that have been at work for 
a long time. The former might be called 
a sick industry. There are too many mines 
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and miners, and the processes of extrac- 
tion and distribution are not well organ- 
ized. The New England textile mills have 
been affected by Southern competition 
and by other circumstances that have 
nothing to do with general business fluctu- 
ations. 

But, as Secretary Mellon stated in one 
of his recent reports to the President, the 
country as a whole is prosperous. There 
are not enough bad spots to cause or to 
justify serious discontent. Some damage 
was done to the cotton, corn, and tobacco 
crops that lay in the path of the September 
hurricane, but the crop prospects on the 
whole are good. This will not disarm those 
farmers who believe that the present sys- 
tems of marketing are all wrong, but it 
will at least dispose them against desper- 
ate remedies. Probably it will turn some 
votes toward Mr. Hoover. The steel in- 
dustry, late in September, was operating 
at about 85 per cent. of its capacity, with 
a tendency to increase. 

Unemployment statistics are notoriously 
unreliable, and two equally qualified 
guessers in this field may be a million 
or two apart. There may well be, as has 
been estimated, two million employable 
workers permanently unemployed in the 
United States. But this does not mean that 
the same two million are always out of 
work, nor that all those who are out of 
work are suffering. In many trades the 
slack season is normal, even in periods of 
high prosperity. Moreover, the American 
worker has begun to imitate his brethren 
in white-collar employments in taking an 
occasional vacation. So we may say that 
though there may be unemployment there 
is nothing that could be called an unem- 
ployment crisis. 

It may not be fair or reasonable that 
business conditions, which are dependent 
to some extent upon chance and to some 
extent upon cycles that even the econo- 
mists have not yet learned how to measure, 
should influence votes. Only in the case 
of tariff changes or drastic financial legis- 
lation does the politics of the man in the 
White House have a direct and important 
bearing upon bank clearings. But we have 
to reckon with the natural human tend- 
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ency to blame the government when 
things go wrong and to give it credit when 
things go right. An Administration is 
more than a series of-laws and executive 
acts; it is also a state of mind. 

Prosperity, as it happens, is intimately 
linked up with states of mind. At all times 
the United States is rich enough to support 
its inhabitants in comfort. Depressions 
come, not when there is an actual destruc- 
tion of property values but when we be- 
gin to fear such destruction. There is no 
doubt that the “Coolidge prosperity” of 
the last few years was a very real thing, 
not because Mr. Coolidge brought super- 
human genius to bear upon our public 
affairs but because he had a steadying and 
tranquillizing influence upon men’s minds. 
The mere phrase must have been worth 
millions of dollars. 

Perhaps this would not always be true. 
It is not hard to conceive of situations in 
which the public confidence could be sus- 
tained, not by a hands-off policy at Wash- 
ington, but by positive remedial action. 
One of the bases of present-day prosperity 
—the protection against panics that the 
Federal Reserve Act has apparently pro- 
vided—constituted a very significant in- 
terference with the flow of the nation’s 
business. At the moment, however, there 
is little doubt that American business 
wants to be let alone, and that it values 
stability more than aggressiveness at 
Washington. This may or may not be the 
right attitude to take. The fact is that it 
is taken, and the probabilities are that it 
will favor Mr. Hoover rather than Gov- 
ernor Smith. 


Ottinger vs. Roosevelt 


HAD AL SMITH so chosen he might, so 
far as any one can tell, have gone on being 
Governor of New York for the term of his 
natural life. The nomination of other can- 
didates would have been a necessary 
formality but would not have had prac- 
tical results. The temporary or permanent 
elimination of Governor Smith leaves the 
field open not only to other deserving 
Democrats but also to Republicans. 


Governor Smith’s majority has always 
been centered in the southern part of the 
state. Any Republican candidate with a 
good record and an attractive personality 
can roll up a good majority in the north. 
A strong Republican might even beat a 
weak Democrat in a state election. It is 
possible that he might tilt the scales in 
the national election toward Hoover. In 
Attorney-General Albert Ottinger the Re- 
publicans may have found such a man. 

Ottinger has a reputation as an energetic 
and able public official. For three years he 
was Assistant United States Attorney- 
General under the Harding and Coolidge 
Administrations. In 1925, he returned to 
New York to become Attorney-General 
and immediately began to distinguish 
himself by his campaign against the 
bucket-shops and the bucketeers, big and 
little, that are the corrupt backwash of 
Wall Street. 

In two years he investigated 7,000 com- 
plaints of fraud and brought more than 
3,000 proceedings against those charged 
with cheating investors. He drove out hun- 
dreds of crooked brokers and saved mil- 
lions of dollars for their victims. He 
attacked and broke up the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange, an institution that had 
the most respectable antecedents but that 
had fallen into bad ways. There is no 
reason to doubt that, if elected Governor, 
he would apply the same energy and en- 
thusiasm to the executive work of the 
state. He should also be a good vote-getter. 
He is, at any rate, his party’s best bet in 
New York, and he may be good enough to 
give the Democrats a hard fight for their 
electoral ballots. 

He will have to face, in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, a man of great ability, recog- 
nized integrity, and national reputation. 
Mr. Roosevelt is handicapped by poor 
health, but in these days of radio hook- 
ups this will not prevent him from mak- 
ing a direct appeal to the voters. He isa 
man of liberal principles, and should win 
many votes on that score. Whatever the 
outcome of the election, New York will 
be sure of a competent and conscientious 
if not of a spectacvlar chief executive. 
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Prohibition 
In Philadelphia 


THE FACTS about the bootleg ring that 
District-Attorney Monaghan has_ been 
bringing to light in Philadelphia are a 
startling indication of what happens to 
the Eighteenth Amendment in a com- 
munity that does not want it. Philadel- 
phia, as every one knows, has had the rep- 
utation of being one of the most tranquil 
cities in the country. If its government 
was often bad it was because the citizens 
were too contented with their other bless- 
ings to bother about it. The community 
has not been noted for its “wild”’ life. 
Its Quaker element, numerically swamped 
by the newer immigration decades ago, 
has retained many key positions and a 
good deal of influence. 

But, as the evidence shows, Philadelphia 
wanted to drink and was willing to coun- 
tenance a system, no matter how rotten, 
that made drinking possible. There can be 
no other conclusion. Distilleries, brewer- 
ies, liquor trucks, and speakeasies oper- 
ated so openly that no one with eyes or 
a nose could have ignored them. Whole 
districts were redolent of alcohol. The most 
forlorn and friendless stranger could get 
a drink if he could pay for it. The police 
strolled and chatted in front of saloons 
while a merry business went on inside. 
General Butler’s enforcement squad, which 
came into such prominence three or four 
years ago, had degenerated into a collec- 
tion agency. 

There was almost no secrecy about all 
this. The recent exposures have added 
little to the already available information 
as to the amount of drinking that was 
going on. They have merely revealed the 
organizations and methods that brought 
the liquor to the thirsty consumer. Some 
details no doubt startled the Philadel- 
phians. It was not comforting to know 
that the police department was perhaps 
receiving as much as two million dollars 
a year in graft from the bootleggers. The 
existence of an inner bootleg government, 
with its “czar” and its private police, was 
also a little disquieting. 
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The ordinary citizen did not mind, per- 
haps, if the gangsters shot one another, 
but as the testimony proceeded he could 
not help realizing that his own hide was 
not entirely safe. It was obvious that 
the gunmen who worked for the bootleg- 
gers were engaged in that particular kind 
of crime only because it paid best. They 
were the sort of men who would have com- 
mitted burglary or highway robbery with 
as clear a conscience. It was clear, too, 
that policemen who accepted bribes from 
one kind of criminal to permit breaches 
of the law might also accept bribes from 
other kinds to permit other breaches. But 
all this might have been deduced from the 
known facts prior to the investigation. It 
should not have surprised any one. And, 
aside from certain of its more sensational 
aspects, it really didn’t. 

Philadelphia has certainly given no sign 
of being in a state of profound consterna- 
tion. It has whispered that politics were 
mostly responsible for what was going on, 
it has watched the rivalry between its 
Mayor and the District-Attorney, and in 
its quiet way it seems to have gone on 
drinking. Perhaps in the face of this 
apathy District-Attorney Monaghan will 
be able to break up the system that has 
been sending liquor into the city in whole- 
sale quantities. But as long as the apathy 
continues will he or any other official 
be able to prevent a new system from 
growing up? 

The same question arises with respect 
to New York and several other large and 
small cities. The bootleg system does not 
grow up of itself. It is the result of a de- 
mand on the part of consumers, just as 
the automobile business is. It is the de- 
mand that starts the trouble. Public offi- 
cials like District-Attorney Monaghan 
may do something to reduce the demand 
by pointing out to drinkers the exact na- 
ture of the traffic they support. But they 
are just as likely to reply that it is the 
law itself, not the breach of the law, that is 
at fault. 

This situation does not prove that the 
“noble experiment” of prohibition, as 
Mr. Hoover called it, has failed. It does 
prove that more thinking must be done 
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on the subject before the problem can be 
satisfactorily adjusted. We jumped into 
prohibition before we had evolved either 
a technique or a national psychology to 
fit it. Our urban communities have re- 
mained outside the law because there was 
no quick way of adjusting the people’s 
minds to Volsteadism. If they are to be 
brought back within the law it must be 
by persuasion, not by coercion. That is 
the job the prohibitionists face. It is not 
an easy one. 


Afterthoughts 
On the Kellogg Pact 


THERE IS very general rejoicing in 
Europe over the signing of the Kellogg 
Pact renouncing war. Almost alone among 
the larger European nations, the Italian 
press maintains a tone of skeptical cyni- 
cism. It was remarked at the time that 
Signor Mussolini did not join the galaxy 
of international stars of the first magnitude 
who participated in what was supposed to 
be a great historical event. 

The objection of the Italians is quite in 
line with their oft-repeated international 
argument: the pact is all very well, but it 
takes no account of the needs of nations 
like Italy whose populations are too great 
for their present territories and who deem 
themselves to have on that account a 
prescriptive right to take somebody else’s 
territory. How can this be done, they ask 
naively, if war is ruled out and no other 
way is provided for transferring territory 
from those who have it to those who, in 
their own judgment, have a greater need 
for it? 

It might well be pointed out to the pro- 
ponents of this argument that it was to 
put an end to just this kind of destructive 
activity that the pact was framed. What- 
ever may be the philosophy of the Italians 
on the matter of population, the rest of the 
world feels itself under no obligation to 
furnish an unlimited amount of land to 
satisfy an unlimited desire for procreation 
on the part of the Italians or of any other 
people. War has been the solution in the 
past, but the point that the Italians have 


missed is that the sentiment behind the 
pact strives not only to do away with 
war as a method but to do away with the 
national dismemberment that has been 
the result of war. This is the very thing the 
Italians now ask for a method of accom- 
plishing within the framework of the Kel- 
logg Treaty. 

This Italian argument will be answered 
by history as it may be. Meanwhile, the 
rest of Europe rejoices that the pact is 
signed. But it should be pointed out that 
its rejoicing is not at all over the idea that 
war has been abolished, but is devoted 
whole-heartedly to the thought that at 
last America has in some sense tied herself 
to the European system. Through all the 
work for peace that has centered about 
Geneva the main idea has been to establish 
some overwhelming force that would be 
sufficient promptly to suppress the war-like 
activities of an aggressor nation. These 
efforts have been complicated if not nulli- 
fied by the fact that any outlawry of a 
European aggressor, any attempt to cut 
off its trade with other countries, would 
find itself in direct conflict with the neutral 
rights of the United States to trade with 
the offender. The insistence upon this right 
by the United States it was feared would 
have the ultimate effect of making the 
United States an ally of the nation against 
which the rest of Europe was in arms. 

Now, say the European commentators, 
all this is changed. If any European nation 
becomes an aggressor under the League 
rules, it will also have violated the Kellogg 
Pact and by so doing will have placed itself 
in opposition to the United States as well 
as the remaining members of the League. 
From now on, runs the argument, the 
United States can be counted upon to 
join the League in putting down the aggres- 
sor. 

It would seem that this argument in- 
volves an assumption on what is really 
the very point at issue. There has been no 
insistence in the United States that we 
should help the aggressor nation. But there 
has been a doubt amounting to a convic- 
tion that we might not accept the League’s 
conclusion as to who was the aggressor. 
There is no more reason, now that the 
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Kellogg Pact is signed, why we should ac- 
cept that designation than there was before. 
It is quite possible that, in the event of a 
new European outburst, it would appear 
from the American point of view that 
diplomatic intrigue within the League had 
brought about the conflict and designated 
as the aggressor a nation that in reality 
was the victim of aggression. In that case 
it would not be the nation stigmatized as 
an aggressor by the League that would 
have violated the Kellogg Pact, but its 
opponents in the struggle. 

While all of this leaves things very much 
as they were before, there is one point in 
connection with the French interpretation 
of the Kellogg Pact—an interpretation 
accepted by most of the other signatories 
—that has not been particularly empha- 
sized and yet that has in it the germ of real 
progress toward peace. This French thesis 
is that “each nation will always remain 
free to defend its territory against attack 
or invasion.” To be sure, this is qualified 
by the further statement that each nation 
must decide for itself whether circum- 
stances require recourse to war in self- 
defense. Nevertheless, there is a wide 
difference between a “war of self-defense,” 
which will cover almost any military oper- 
ation, and a defense of the national “ter- 
ritory against attack or invasion.” In this 
case self-defense would be limited to repell- 
ing an actual invasion of territory. In other 
words, a nation would not be free to make 
war until its frontier had been crossed. 
If the supporters of the pact in all coun- 
tries insist upon this point the influence 
of the pact as a preserver of peace will be 
greatly enhanced. 


Resurgence 
Of Secret Diplomacy 


THE AMERICAN REPLY to the British 
note on the Anglo-French naval agreement 
was sufficiently polite and left the door 
open to further discussions of disarma- 
ment. Nevertheless, it afforded no uncer- 
tainty as to our attitude. We cannot and 
will not accept a so-called disarmament 
program that restricts the tonnage of the 
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larger ships and submarines suitable to our 
particular needs and at the same time 
leaves France and Great Britain free to 
build the smaller types that would be so 
eminently useful to them in time of war 
for offensive as well as for defensive pur- 
poses. We are, however, willing to discuss 
a limitation of total tonnage, leaving each 
nation free to vary the proportions within 
each class as it sees fit. 

So the matter rests at this writing. It 
is permissible to hope that the reasonable- 
ness of the American reply, joined with 
the protest raised in Great Britain against 
the sinister secrecy of the original agree- 
ment with France, will save the next 
conference from going on the rocks. 

Just why England and France should 
have chosen such an awkward moment to 
indulge in this relapse into what it was 
hoped was a discarded method of interna- 
tional action is not at all clear. It may have 
been merely an angry protest of blundering 
Tory diplomacy against the progress of 
methods that were not its own. Or it may 
have been prompted by panic at the ap- 
pearance of one of those international 
specters that so often disturb the slumbers 
of the advocates of that kind of diplomacy. 
At any rate, the pundits of Downing 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay selected the 
very moment when the world was en- 
joying such satisfaction as there is in the 
signing of the Kellogg Pact to announce 
that they had arrived among themselves at 
a new agreement, the terms of which they 
refused to disclose. 

It was intimated that the accord dealt 
only with technical aspects of the question 
of disarmament. If this had been the whole 
truth there is no conceivable reason why 
the agreement should not have been made 
public, and why it should not have added 
to the general satisfaction over the signing 
of the Kellogg Pact. Nations are not prone 
to conceal from each other things that will 
bring mutual gratification, and yet when 
two great powers announce with all solem- 
nity that they have reached an agreement 
on some matter that they refuse to disclose 
to the rest of the world, their neighbors 
are quite warranted in assuming that the 
agreement contains something that will 
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not be altogether to the advantage of those 
who are kept in the dark. 

Russia is, of course, the bogy-man of the 
British Foreign Office. And it might be 
contended that the agreement had to do 
with the mutual defense of French and 
British interests against the threat of 
Russian aggression. But it is hard to be- 
lieve that England and France could not 
achieve such a purpose without provoking 
unpleasant suspicion in Germany, Italy, 
and the United States. 

After the signature of the Treaty of 
Versailles Germany had to choose between 
two courses of action. She could make 
every effort to avoid the obligations of the 
treaty, counting on the interplay of inter- 
national rivalries to give her the oppor- 
tunity to recover her lost standing, or she 
could make a loyal effort to perform the 
obligations of the treaty in the hope of 
restoring her international prestige through 
conciliation and cooperation. The mon- 
archistic and nationalistic elements in 
Germany advocated the first course, while 
Stresemann has become the symbol of the 
second. The German people have declared 
in no uncertain terms for the Stresemann 
policy, and it was in a fair way to complete 
success so far as Germany itself was con- 
cerned. The goal of the Stresemann policy 
was that Germany should be received as a 
friend and an equal by the other powers. 
Opponents of this policy have contended 
that this would not be the case—that the 
other powers would always turn against 
Germany. It can hardly be denied that 
the Anglo-French understanding does a 
great deal to give substance to this argu- 
ment of the opposition, especially as it has 
been suggested that one of the factors that 
brought about the agreement was Eng- 
land’s fear that Germany and France were 
becoming too friendly. 

Italy, like Germany, finds no ground 
for enthusiasm over the entente. In the 
first place, here is a major move in Con- 
tinental politics in the formation of which 
Italy’s claims to consideration as a great 
power have been utterly flouted. It has 
been left in ignorance of the negotiations 
and is faced with an accomplished fact, 
and that fait accompli must necessarily 


weaken Italy’s influence. Hitherto it has 
been able to count on a certain amount 
of Anglo-French rivalry on almost any 
diplomatic issue. In her duel with France 
in the Balkans she has received consider- 
able aid and comfort from England. It 
looks now as if she would have to face the 
combination of these two powers. This 
may be just, but it is not agreeable—for 
Italy. 

The United States has undoubtedly 
felt that the agreement made between 
London and Paris contained provisions 
that looked to a united front against 
American arguments on disarmament, and 
even to cooperation by the two powers 
concerned against American economic and 
financial activity in Europe. When we 
recall the anxiety in this country over the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance before it was dis- 
solved in 1922 we can appreciate the con- 
cern that would be caused by any alliance 
along these lines between England and 
France. 


Wanted: A Definition 


WHEN THE Covenant of the League of 
Nations was being put together an effort 
was made to conciliate American opinion 
and smooth away all possible American 
prejudice by the provision that nothing in 
the document should “be deemed to affect 
the validity of international engagements, 
such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” This was Article 21 of the Cove- 
nant. Because of the greater obstacle to 
American adherence that was found in 
Article 1o it failed of its purpose. At best, 
it would not have proved entirely accept- 
able, because the Monroe Doctrine, as the 
American State Department has always 
regarded it, does not bear the faintest re- 
semblance to a “regional understanding.” 
The phrase implies a mutuality that never 
existed. 

Monroe did not say what the United 
States would do in concert with other 
American powers in case the independence 
of a nation on this continent was threat- 
ened by European aggression. He merely 











hinted rather broadly what the United 
States would do on its own initiative, with- 
out asking any one’s permission. He con- 
templated, no doubt, that we should some- 
times play the good Samaritan, and his 
famous doctrine was widely applauded in 
Latin America under that supposition. 
But the man from Jericho was to have no 
voice in determining exactly how he should 
be helped or whether he needed help at all. 

As years went by and we lost our illu- 
sions as to the immediate perfectability of 
the Latin American republics the doctrine 
became frankly one of self-interest. It 
could be argued that it was a justifiable 
self-interest, since the first duty of a na- 
tion is to survive and to protect its sov- 
ereignty. But it no longer assumed in the 
least degree the nature of a crusade for 
human rights. The talk of an effective 
league of American nations, which was 
taken seriously during the Presidency of 
John Quincy Adams, was no longer heard. 

The subsequent developments of the 
doctrine are familiar, if not to every school 
boy, at least to every one who has any 
concern with Latin America. When Great 
Britain began to extend her influence 
along the Mosquito Coast, when France 
sent bayonets to support the comic-opera 
throne of Maximilian in Mexico, and 
again when Great Britain threatened to 
spill over the borders of Venezuela, the 
United States vigorously objected. In re- 
cent years we have become the policeman 
of the Caribbean for the simple reason that 
policing was often needed and that we 
would not allow any other government to 
undertake that delicate task. 

Whether or not we have policed too 
often or too strenuously is a debatable 
question, but there have certainly been 
numerous instances when there was no 
other choice. Our position was well stated 
by Mr. Hughes at Havana last winter. 
We do not, officially at least, desire to 
interfere in the internal affairs of any 
nation. On the other hand, we cannot 
stand by and see the lives or property of 
our citizens endangered. Nor can we, if we 
deny to European governments the right 
to intervene, allow their citizens to be 
placed in jeopardy. As long as Latin Amer- 
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ican governments are weak, unstable, or 
corrupt, we must be constantly ready to 
act. 

This attitude is entirely plain to the 
State Department in any given emergency. 
It does not seem quite plain enough to 
some of our Latin American neighbors— 
or perhaps it seems a little too plain. At 
any rate, Costa Rica appeared at Geneva 
in September with the request that the 
doctrine be defined by the Council— 
technically a perfectly proper request, 
since the subject is mentioned in the Cove- 
nant, and it is among the Council’s func- 
tions to interpret the Covenant. The pe- 
tition was rejected, after some debate, 
apparently with the idea that to act upon 
it would be to offend the United States. 
Given the situation, the decision was 
certainly wise. There is at least a suspicion 
that Costa Rica’s request was due to a 
desire to cause embarrassment rather than 
to a yearning for information. 

Yet the incident raises the question as 
to whether a polite restatement of the doc- 
trine in its modern form might not do 
something to improve relations between 
the Latin American republics and our- 
selves. The United States looms in many 
Latin American minds as the Colossus of 
the North, more menace than friend. 
Even’ where governments are friendly 
public opinion sometimes is not. What is 
needed in all our Latin-American relations 
is some of the unaffectedly cordial spirit 
that Mr. Morrow has taken to Mexico. 
This is a subject that our next President 
might well take up. A little inexpensive 
courtesy might yield results not only in 
good will but also in trade. 


The Research 
Magnificent 


H. G. WELLS’S phrase, “the research 
magnificent,” might fittingly be applied to 
the two expeditions—that of Commander 
Byrd and that of Captain Wilkins—that 
have set off to explore the Antarctic con- 
tinent from the air. Earlier Polar expedi- 
tions were of the nature of glorious 
adventures—magnificent sporting events 
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that aroused the admiration of mankind 
without really adding much to its informa- 
tion. These later ones preserve the color of 
the others, but they are infinitely more 
scientific. 

In his flight across the Arctic from 
Alaska to Spitzbergen last spring Captain 
Wilkins actually went out of his way to 
avoid passing over the North Pole because 
his object was to pass over an unexplored 
area south of the pole. He will show the 
same abnegation in his Antarctic flights. 
He and his companions plan to land from 
a whaler on Deception Island, fly from 
there to the mainland in their two planes, 
make a dozen flights from a mainland 
base, and then return to civilization by 
way of the Bay of Whales on Ross Sea, 
where Byrd’s party will have its base. 
There will be no “race” between the two 
parties. Each has its own job and each 
will supplement the other. 

The Byrd expedition, with its four 
planes and its elaborate equipment, will 
be able to work much more systematically 
than can Wilkins and his companions. 
Byrd will lay down bases on the inland ice, 
make an effort to reach the Pole, and con- 
duct aérial surveys in portions of the in- 
terior that have never been seen by the 
human eye. 

The Antarctic continent is larger than 
the United States. Only the rim and the 
lines traversed by the Amundsen and 
Scott expeditions on their journeys to 
and from the Pole have ever been looked 
upon by man. The interior is a desert of 
ice, apparently wholly devoid of any form 
of life, as lonely and forbidding as the 
mountains of the moon. At the very best 
the conditions that the explorers must en- 
counter are terrifically dangerous. Moun- 
tain ranges rising two miles into the air, 
winds that blow with a force not known 
anywhere else in the world, blizzards 
that come on in a few minutes without 
warning and sometimes last for many days, 
a cold far greater than that of the Arctic— 
these are the menaces that must be en- 
countered. 

The information that the two parties, 
with luck, will bring back should have 
considerable scientific value. The geog- 


raphy and geology of the great white 
continent, the sources of its weather, the 
evidences of extinct forms of life, the ex- 
tent to which life in any form now exists, 
all furnish thrilling subjects of study. But 
there are thrilling subjects of study in any 
laboratory. What has sent these explorers 
forth on so desperate an adventure is an 
impulse that lies far deeper than the mod- 
ern scientific curiosity. It is only second- 
arily a desire to learn about nature, it is 
primarily an ambition to measure human 
strength and ingenuity against nature. 
This yearning must be as old as the 
cave man. It is the quality, present in 
at least a few men in every generation, 
that has carried mankind forward in its 
conquest of new lands and strange seas, 
and has given it dominion over the earth. 
The best thing that can be said about 
civilization is that this ancient heritage 
of valor still survives. The explorers vin- 
dicate one’s confidence in humanity. 


China and the League 


CHINA CONTINUES to present awk- 
ward problems for statesmen both in and 
out of Asia. The momentary stir that oc- 
curred when Washington recognized the 
Nanking Government has passed without 
any momentous consequences. Britain 
and France will probably follow the Ameri- 
can example in course of time. And Japan 
can hardly afford to place herself in per- 
manent opposition to the Nanking régime. 
A solution will of course have to be found 
for the difficulties in Manchuria, but both 
parties have so much more to gain from a 
peaceful settlement than from a quarrel 
that the prospects are good even in that 
troubled quarter. 

Meantime, China has asked to be re- 
elected to the Council of the League. Re- 
garding the League as an association of 
peoples there is no doubt that China, be- 
cause of her enormous size and population 
as well as because of her ancient civiliza- 
tion, would be entitled to adequate rep- 
resentation. Strictly speaking, however, the 
League is an organization of governments. 
China’s position as a member of the Coun- 











cil in past years has furnished an amusing 
element in the work of the League. There 
have been times when the rest of the mem- 
bers certainly did not know what govern- 
ment the Chinese delegate represented, 
and there may well have been times when 
he himself did not know. Now that China 
has a government and its representative 
can speak with some measure of authority 
for his country there is much more justi- 
fication for giving China representation on 
the Council. Yet the competition for seats 
is keen, and such countries as Persia and 
Siam have pretensions of their own to take 
their turn as representatives of Asia at the 
Council table. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
China was elected to the Council too soon. 
If the seats had been passed around among 
some of the other countries during the 
years when China’s government was 
wholly undefined, China most properly 
could have been elected to the Council this 
year. Such action would have been at 
once a recognition of the new régime and 
an opportunity for China to work more 
effectively with the League. 

That water has gone over the dam. 
There are, however, some aspects of the 
relations between China and the League 
that are worthy of present consideration. 
China has a vast problem of reorganiza- 
tion—governmental, economic, financial. 
It is just the kind of problem that the 
League has handled with considerable 
success in Austria and in Hungary. While 
success in these small and comparatively 
well-organized countries does not mean 
that a like success can necessarily be 
achieved in the incomparably more intri- 
cate problem facing China, nevertheless 
there are possibilities here that seem well 
worth exploring. If the world can assist 
China through the medium of the League 
or otherwise a way should be found to do it. 

The League of course does not offer its 
assistance. It simply responds to requests. 
China would therefore have to take the 
initiative if anything is to be done. The 
Chinese have an exaggerated fear of “‘in- 
ternational control.” They would certainly 
not make any overtures for League assist- 
ance if there was any possibility of this 
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opening the way for international inter- 
ference with Chinese affairs. Obviously, 
it would be much easier for the Chinese 
Government to request League assistance 
if its representative has a seat at the 
Council table than if the Chinese were in a 
state of resentment at a refusal to give 
China such a seat. 

China’s presence in the Council would 
be a prerequisite. But the difficulties do 
not end there. The United States considers 
its interest in China quite as important 
as that of the other powers. Furthermore, 
money would be needed for the work in 
China and much of that money would have 
to come from the United States. While 
American bankers participated in the 
Austrian and Hungarian loans without 
question as to the League’s action, a ques- 
tion might well be raised if a similar 
operation were undertaken in China. Some 
would undoubtedly see in such a movement 
an attempt to establish European. and 
Japanese influence at the expense of 
American interests. 

Here the appointment of an American 
by the League as Commissioner in Hun- 
gary might well afford a precedent. If 
China requested League assistance and 
the League decided to undertake the task, 
American interests might be assured of 
due consideration by the appointment of an 
American Commissioner for the League. 

There remains Japan. Her interests in 
China are perhaps more vital to her na- 
tional life than are those of any other 
country. And she might have a fear that 
a League-American combination would 
imperil her interests. Such a fear would be 
quite as justified as the American fear of 
League activities in China without Amer- 
ican participation. A possible solution 
might be found in appointing a Japanese 
assistant commissioner. 

The problems in connection with such a 
plan would be almost endless, but it may 
well be that through some such arrange- 
ment the other nations of the world can 
find a means of codperating with China 
for the reorganization and reéstablishment 
of her national life in a manner that would 
be acceptable to her and highly advanta- 
geous to all concerned. 
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Our Next President—Who' He Wiil Be 
An Analysis of the Preelection Polls 


JAMES C. YOUNG 


HERBERT HOOVER will be the next 
President of the United States. That much 
has been settled, so far as any election can 
be settled by the principal straw votes of 
the country. Moreover, he is going to be 
elected by the women. And the decision is 
likely to hinge upon two or three states, 
probably in the Middle West. 

It used to be said that straw votes meant 
nothing, but four years ago The Literary 
Digest proved that it is possible to hold an 
electoral referendum before election day. 
In a national poll among all classes that 
magazine predicted theelection of Coolidge 
by 56.50 per cent. of the vote. He actually 
received 55.21. The straw vote gave La 
Follette one state, Davis twelve, and Cool- 
idge thirty-five. The result sustained that 
conclusion exactly, but Kentucky switched 
from the Democratic column, where the 
poll had placed it, and Oklahoma switched 
from the Republican. 

This year the magazine has extended its 
poll to 19,000,000 ballots, an enterprise 
unequalled in journalism. The poll is still 
in progress at the moment of writing, but 
shows that Hoover will be President unless 
an astonishing reversal takes place at the 
polls. Another nation-wide poll by the 
Hearst newspapers yields the same result. 
Two other important polls support the 
first two—one by The Pathfinder and the 
other by The Farm Journal. Thus we have 
the phenomenon of knowing in advance 
who will be President, a new development 
in our political experience. 

Let us glance at The Pathfinder poll, as 
a complete result. Hoover received 233,315 
ballots against 197,408 for Smith. The 
electoral vote in states where there were 
clear majorities gave Hoover 228 and 
Smith 117, leaving 186 votes to be classi- 
fied “close.” That term is enigmatic, and 
upon its interpretation the election hinges. 
Since 266 votes are necessary to elect, the 


186 in the “close” category are abundantly 
sufficient to decide the election. According 
to this poll the states clearly Republican 
or democratic line up in this way: 


SMITH ELECTORAL 
VOTES 

Alabama pte ~ a 12 
Se a. Sey As 9 
RIS ee 6 
Georgia . 14 
Louisiana 10 
Mississippi. 5 Metinte oll 10 
eee 3 
South Carolina. . . . . 9 
Tennessee , 12 
Texas. 20 
Virginia . 12 

117 

HOOVER 

Arizona . 3 
California 13 
Colorado 6 
Delaware 3 
Indiana . 15 
Iowa . 13 
Kansas Io 
Michigan 15 
Minnesota 12 
Nebraska 8 
Montana. 4 
Maine a 6 
New Hampshire 4 
North Dakota . 5 
Ohio . 24 
Oregon 5 
Pennsylvania 38 
South Dakota 5 
Utah . 4 
Vermont 4 
West Virginia 8 
Washington . 7 
Wyoming 3 
Wisconsin 13 

228 


Now it will be observed that The Path- 
finder poll gives Tennessee to Smith and 
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indicatés’ North: 
Carolina "is ¢idse. 
Should the state go 
Democratic, the 
solid South remains 
solid, greatly 
strengthening the 
Smith chances else- 
where. Nevada, a 
state of mixed allegi- 
ance in Presidential 
years, is given to the 
Democrats. Other- 
wise, The Pathfinder 
poll leaves the na- 
tion largely in the 
balance, which may 
be considered signifi- 
cant and favorable 
to Smith, as Hoover 
supposedly enjoys 
the advantages of 
Republican control 
for eight years. That 
a Democratic opponent can unsettle this 
control to the extent indicated by the poll 
is no slight accomplishment politically. 

Only one President has lost New York 
and returned a victor from the polls— 
President Wilson, in 1916. This year New 
York may well decide the issue, but that 
can be said of a half-dozen other states. 
Anyway, The Pathfinder poll gives Hoover 
17,005 votes and Smith 17,359, a precari- 
ous margin. In Illinois the division is 
equally acute—15,425 for Hoover, 14,945 
for Smith. Massachusetts is divided 4,478, 
Hoover; 4,971, Smith. Connecticut follows 
with 2,321, Hoover; Smith 2,004. In Wis- 
consin Hoover draws away, 6,117 to 4,339. 
And Wisconsin is a state on which the 
Smith hopes depend. It would offset the 
loss of North Carolina or Tennessee and, 
should both remain loyal, become a dis- 
tinct gain. Missouri, another tender spot, 
voted 7,468 for Hoover, 6,414 for Smith. 
Kentucky swings doubtfully, 10,979 for 
Hoover, 10,153 for Smith. North Carolina 
had 6,985 votes for Smith and 6,512 for 
Hoover—anybody’s state. Maryland gives 
Smith 2,178 and Hoover 1,903. 

So the figures run throughout the coun- 
try, tending to decide little except comfort- 








THE LEAVES ARE BEGINNING TO FALL 


A cartoon by Shafer in The Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


able majorities for 
Hoover in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio 
and the western tier 
of states, normally 
Republican. With 
Nevada Democratic, 
Idaho, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma re- 
main doubtful. 
Should The Path- 
jinder’s poll prove a 
reliable weather 
vane the election can 
be said to depend on 
any one of these 
states — Oklahoma, 
Missouri, _ Illinois, 
Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. Note the further fact that, inas- 
much as these states are divided geograph- 
ically and politically, nothing is certain 
except the fact that we are going to have 
a real, old-fashioned election, the first since 
1916 that anybody has cared about to any 
degree. In 1924, the total vote was 
29,091,417, about 3,000,000 more than in 
1920. At least that many additional votes 
are expected on November 6th—the 
broadest referendum ever held in any 
country. 

It is interesting to measure The Path- 
jinder’s results by The Farm Journal poll. 
This publication, having a national circu- 
lation among farmers, has endeavored to 
find out where their sentiments lie. It 
classes twelve states for Smith, twenty for 
Hoover, and sixteen as doubtful. Again the 
large percentage of doubt is apparent. Here 
are the states that it is believed will be 
found in the two columns: 





SMITH ELECTORAL 
VOTES 
Alabama eae ow epee! 12 
UUM ce) 3 
ae. & «ws & 2 4 6 
cee ee 14 
Bowgiana . 2. 1 « » 5 10 
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SMITH ELECTORAL 
VOTES 

DE Ss sy eR 10 
es oc oe ace 2 
New Mexico. . . . 1s & 3 
North Carolina. . . . . 12 
South Carolina . ei 
TORUS 6 a ee 12 
Wyoming 

97 

HOOVER 

Ciiemis . 2 se 2 13 
Coleete 2. 2. 8 te 6 
i ae 3 
Sn re aseh-oe ee hi 1% 4 
ee ee 29 
a ee 13 
| nr or re ne 10 
sa eee 6 
Meryiemd 2. ww “te 8 
Massachusetts . . . . . 18 
New Hampshire ... . 4 
New Jersey. .... . 14 
ey =A Ok ue eR 24 
MCAS ps Ge ey 5 
Pennsylvania... . . 38 
Rhode Island . ... . 5 
Utah . oes 4 
Vermont 4 
Washington . 7 
West Virginia 8 

223 


In several ways The Farm Journal poll 
is encouraging to Hoover. It gives him 
practically the same electoral vote as The 
Pathfinder, though by a different align- 
ment. But it reduces Smith’s certainty by 
twenty votes. And Smith is in no position 
to lose twenty votes among the farmers. 
This poll is enlightening in other respects. 
No state was granted to a candidate unless 
he had a substantial majority. Looking at 
the list, we find Nevada is safe in the Smith 
column, supporting The Pathfinder. We see 
New Mexico and North Carolina taken out 
of the doubtful list in Smith’s favor and 
Arizona and Wyoming switched from 
Hoover. Tennessee stays in the fold. 

Although Hoover does not take a state 
from the Smith column, he gains vastly in 
the doubtful states, judged by The Farm 
Journal returns. The list is impressive— 
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Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, or 78 electoral 
votes. An observer would be inclined to 
say that Smith cannot win if these states 
go Republican. Yet it must be remembered 
that The Farm Journal poll is exclusively 
among rural voters. 

The Hearst newspaper poll has run well 
above a million votes, giving Hoover a 
steady gain. Taking their figures on a re- 
cent day, and judging by apparently suffi- 
cient majorities, the Smith and Hoover 
returns assure these states to each: 


SMITH ELECTORAL 
VOTES 

1 a ae 12 
Camas 6. ko wm 6 
a a i ae 14 
bo a a a 9 
a ge Teg oe 10 
pO ee 10 
Memmemer, 6 e” 2 ie eG 18 
South Carolina. . . . . 9 
Whee 2. wk 13 

IOI 

HOOVER 

A as ee ee 3 
Caliormmig. . . . is «. %« 13 
Delawate «. . « « w * 3 
0 er 4 
Mime . . ss. « & 29 
RO ck cy ar 2 15 
De is) ee te 13 
[oo a er erat 10 
RS Nilo ye ‘ig. “Y! -g 6 
i ley Ugeus 15 
Ee, ye o>. es 8 
Mipesota. . . 5s ws 12 
Nebraska. . . . «© % % 8 
New Hampshire ... . 4 
North Carolina. . . . . 12 
Gris. =... =: ee: 24 
A a 10 
ew OS Ge 5 
Pennsylvania . Sn? pa 38 
South Dakota . . .. . 5 
ORM oo eg yng 12 
Texas 20 
Utah . 4 
Vermont ‘ 4 
Washington . 7 
West Virginia 8 
Wyoming 3 

285 
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If the election bears out these indicated 
results, Hoover will easily be elected, as he 
requires only 266 ballots in the electoral 
college. The Hearst compilation reveals 
several surprises. Tennessee, Texas, and 
North Carolina are taken from the Smith 
column and Florida made doubtful. Even 
Virginia shows a close vote. But Colorado, 
a Republican stronghold, goes to Smith, 
along with Wisconsin, ever doubtful. 

Hoover sweeps the country, leaving a 
few of the principal states uncertain. Ac- 
cording to this poll he recovers Arizona and 
conquers in the sometimes doubtful states 
of Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
and three in the Solid South. The impor- 
tant states hanging in the scales in addi- 
tion to those named above are Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Jersey, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, and Rhode Island. 

The Hearst poll brings out strongly the 
women’s trend to Hoover. When the 
men’s combined vote 


California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin, embracing 278 


‘electoral votes. Should this forecast be 


borne out on election day the result will 

be settled beyond question 
Study of The Literary Digest poll indi- 
cates that Hoover’s share of the ballots 
will run above 60 per cent. But it is to be 
noted that Hoover is losing votes where 
they count for the most: in the opposition 
column. Smith undoubtedly will have a 
reduced vote in the southern states, 
though enough to win in all but one or 
two—if not in all. The votes he gains in 
the doubtful states are of more value than 
those he loses in the South. More than half 
of his total vote reported to The Literary 
Digest will come from Republican voters 
of 1924. He bids fair to muster twice the 
strength of Davis. 





had reached 481,333, 
there was a differ- 
ence of only 22,505 
in favor of Hoover. 
At the same time 
the combined wo- 
men’s vote of 269,576 
gave the Republi- 
can candidate a ma- 
jority of 42,284. 
Roughly, this was 
twice the majority of 
the male vote, from a 
little more than half 
the number of wo- 
men. 

Lastly, and the 
best indication ofall, ~~ 9% 
we have The Literary ro hi 
Digest poll. It gives 
these states to 









Everywhere the 
rural vote goes 
against the Demo- 
crat and the cities 
generally support 
him, some of them 
in confirmed Re- 
publican centers, 
such as St. Louis 
and Providence. 
The polls are 
somewhat contradic- 
tory in details, but 
they offer a surpris- 
ing unanimity in the 
mass. So we may 
predict, two weeks 
before the election, 
that the next Presi- 
dent of these United 
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Hoover, with the 
reservation that 
later returns may 
change the result— 


THEY MIGHT AT LEAST WAIT UNTIL 
THERE’S A FIRE 


A cartoon by Brown in The New York 
Herald Tribune. 


States will be a 
fisherman, engineer, 
executive, and world 
traveler named Her- 
bert Hoover. 








The Mathematics of the Election 
An Analysis of the Factors in the Campaign 


MARK SULLIVAN 


THERE ARE 531 electoral votes, distrib- 
uted among the states in the proportion 
of one for each Senator and one for each 
Member of the Lower House of Congress. 
To win, the Presidential candidate must 
get a majority, 266. 

For understanding the campaign, it is 
convenient to make an arbitrary grouping 
of the states: Eastern, Southern, Border, 
Mid-Western, and Western. It will make 
for simplicity also if we consider the whole 
situation in terms of the chances of one of 
the candidates—for convenience’ sake, Gov- 
ernor Smith. Governor Smith’s chances, 
the means by which he could win, as seen 
at the time the campaign began, could be 
expressed in a terse summary of many com- 
plex factors: ‘He must hold the South, 
carry the East, and pick up some odd states 
in the rest of the country.” 

By the South, in the present grouping, is 
meant ten states that have never gone 
other than Democratic since the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War. They are: 


Virginia . ie tei hgh eternal pao ch. Be 
North Carolina . . « 1. s » 
South Carolina . . .... . 9 
PIOW wa 6 
ee cs «se kw ee 
jE i a a a errs: 
, 
OO ee a oe a a es 10 
ss ae see at! og oe a8 9 
OM: tn ok Seeing ie gt ih 2, & 20 

114 


If Smith should carry the Solid South, 
as every Democratic candidate for fifty 
years has done, he would have a formidable 
start of 114 toward his needed 266. Very 
early in the campaign, however, it became 
apparent that there was in the South an 
intense acceleration of a movement that 
has been under way for thirty-two years. 
Until the election of 1896, the Solid South 


consisted of fourteen states. In that year 
Maryland and Kentucky dropped off the 
edge and into the doubtful list by going 
against Bryan. (In the case of Kentucky, 
the closeness of the election and the other 
circumstances were such as hardly to make 
Kentucky at that time a doubtful state.) 
From 1896 to 1904, the Solid South was 
twelve states. In that year Missouri 
slipped into the doubtful list by going for 
Roosevelt. From 1904 to 1920, the Solid 
South was eleven states. In the Harding 
election of that year Tennessee dropped 
into the doubtful list. In 1924, Kentucky 
became definitely doubtful by going for 
Mr. Coolidge against Mr. Davis. To-day, 
the Solid South consists of the ten states 
named above. 

The process by which the Solid South 
has narrowed is a historical evolution. 
The reasons that made the South solidly 
Democratic were associated with the Civil 
War. In proportion as that war became 
more distant in time, the solidarity of the 
South tended to diminish. Time went hand- 
in-hand with an economic evolution. As 
farming became less exclusively the South’s 
economic concern, as industry and busi- 
ness became more important, the South 
tended toward the political party asso- 
ciated with the protective tariff. 

This tendency is speeded up in the pres- 
ent campaign. The leading commercial 
periodical in the South—The Manufac- 
turers’ Record, which is to the business 
South what The Wall Street Journal or 
The Journal of Commerce is to the business 
community of New York—is frankly and 
forcefully for Hoover. Business men in the 
South who for years have wished to sup- 
port the Republican party, but have been 
deterred by deference to the political tradi- 
tions of their communities—such business 
men in the present campaign are able to be 
openly for Hoover without. offending their. 
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communities, because there is a condition 
that has caused much of the communities 
themselves to be prevailingly for Hoover. 

The condition giving rise to widespread 
opposition to Smith in the South is com- 
plex. It includes strong disapproval of 
Governor Smith’s wetness, a suspicion 
about Tammany, inherited partly from 
William J. Bryan’s hostility to that insti- 
tution, a similar suspicion about New 
York City as a city mainly alien in popula- 
tion, and to some extent the prejudice 
against the Roman Catholic Church held 
by some communities that are strongly 
Protestant, especially isolated communi- 
ties, as in much of the South, where there 
are few Catholic churches, or none. 

Not all the South’s defection will be of 
the nature of opposition to Smith. Much 
of it will be primarily an affirmative prefer- 
ence for Hoover. No matter who the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, Hoover would have got, 
on his own personality and record, more 
votes in the South than any previous 
Republican candidate. 

Whatever the proportions of the various 
causes, the net result is that this election 
seems certain to produce a further narrow- 
ing of the Solid South. It is perfectly clear 
that some states formerly listed confidently 
as “Democratic” must already, as of to- 
day, even before the election, be listed as 
doubtful. How many, and what ones, will 
go for Hoover is a matter for extremely 
cautious judgment, and in any event would 
be a prediction. As of the time this article 
is written, a reasonable estimate would be 
that Smith will lose two of the hitherto 
solidly Democratic Southern states, and 
will get from that section not more than 
roughly 90 toward his needed 266 electoral 
votes. 

In the arbitrary grouping in this article, 
the Eastern states are Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 
In estimating Smith’s chances, we may at 
once eliminate four states from this 
group: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Pennsylvania. These four are depend- 
ably Republican states; none of them has 
ever gone Democratic in a Presidential 


election except New Hampshire, and that 
but twice. There remain the following 
Eastern states that Smith has a chance to 
carry: 


DOW COR sw 5 we el lll Ue 
Massachusetts . ..... . 18 
Commertemt . . . « 2 6 7 
RhodeIsland......... 5 
I ee ek 
eee a ee C 
1 ee ee ee eee 8 

100 


Here are 100 electoral votes, of the 
needed 266, that Smith has a chance to 
get. “A chance” is a variable term. As 
respects these states, the chance varies 
somewhat with each state and, in the 
judgment of politicians, has varied with 
the course of the campaign. In the begin- 
ning, Smith’s chances in these seven East- 
ern states were regarded as at least even 
and perhaps more than even. These were 
the states, out of the entire forty-eight, 
that were regarded as most promising for 
Smith (excepting, of course, the Democrat- 
ic Solid South). Most of the population 
of these states was prevailingly urban, 
similar in make-up, in one degree or an- 
other, to New York City, which Smith 
has always carried; most of these states 
had been subject to the influence of the 
long, determined campaign against prohi- 
bition that most of the New York City 
newspapers have carried on. 

But these states are also mainly indus- 
trial. As the campaign developed, the 
Republicans stressed the tariff, together 
with that broad set of conditions associ- 
ated with the Coolidge Administration 
that on the whole constitutes the greatest 
and most widely diffused prosperity any 
industrial country in history has ever 
known. What is here said about the East 
applies to the whole country, except some 
parts of the farm territory in the West, 
some of the textile industry in New Eng- 
land, and coal mining. The country as a 
whole is conscious of immense well-being, 
a psychological condition weighing heavily, 
almost invincibly, in favor of whatever 
party is in power. Leaders of every branch 
of industry and business, including most 
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THREE TITANS OF “DISTRIBUTED CONTENTMENT 


The general satisfaction with the material well-being throughout the country was recently symbolized 
by the newspaper caption: “If you had these three men working for you, would you fire them?” 


leaders of labor, felt that merely to change 
—even if there were complete confidence 
in the new party—would cause economic 
hesitation or worse. 

Such business leaders as had come out 
for Smith early in the campaign had been 
those so confident of prosperity that they 
could apprehend no menace to it; or they 
were in special lines of industry not so 
clearly dependent on the protective tariff 
and other Republican policies; or they 
were so earnestly opposed to prohibition 
that they placed their wetness above busi- 
ness considerations. 

The later and far more general attitude 
of business was illustrated by the curious 
division among the Du Ponts. Immediately 
after the nomination of Governor Smith, a 
high and conspicuous official of General 
Motors and the Du Pont interests, John J. 
Raskob, became Smith’s campaign man- 
ager under spectacular circumstances. 
He had been a Republican, he had helped 
collect funds for the Republicans in the 
1924 Presidential campaign, and he was a 
member of one of the Republican sancta 
sanctorums, the Union League of Philadel- 
phia. But he was for Smith, for reasons 
that were summed up emphatically in 


one of the phrases he used—because he 
wanted to get rid of “the damnable inflic- 
tion of prohibition.” A little later, also 
early in the campaign, Mr. Raskob was 
joined by Pierre du Pont, likewise a high 
official of General Motors and other Du 
Pont interests, who put his support of 
Smith on the same ground as Mr. Raskob 
—dislike of prohibition. 

When the campaign had reached a later 
stage of reflection, in the closing days of 
August, another Du Pont, Lammot, Presi- 
dent of the Du Pont Company, announced 
his position. He said he was acquainted 
with the prominent Republican business 
men who had declared for Smith, that he 
was familiar with their reason, that he 
agreed with their profound disapproval of 
prohibition—but, he said: 

“T do not agree that prohibition is of 
paramount importance, nor that all other 
questions, out of deference to it, should go 
by the board or be left to settle themselves. 
... A group of problems before the govern- 
ment of this country which, as a group, are 
more important than prohibition are those 
subjects which involve the economic wel- 
fare of its people—the tariff, farm relief, 
railway regulation, Federal Reserve, gov- 
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ernment ownership, and so forth. .. . 
Under Republican government for the past 
eight years, and in some periods before, 
we have had prosperity. Under Democratic 
administration we have had less prosperity 
and, usually, hard times. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that this difference will 
maintain in the future, or at least until 
such time as the Democratic party makes 
a radical change in the principles which 
govern its economic view.” 

This conservative standpoint, and the 
kind of leadership typified by the Du Pont 
who last expressed himself, became the 
prevailing view in the Eastern states, which 
the Smith forces had hoped to carry on the 
wet issue. To it were added the business 
men who favored prohibition throughout, 
who would have voted against Smith had 
the issue been prohibition alone—these 
were at all times a majority of all business 
men. 

To the business leaders and rank and 
file opposing Smith were added many 
labor leaders. In short, the East and the 
country as a whole prevailingly tended to 
pass into a mood suggested by a striking 
photograph taken when Mr. Coolidge re- 
turned from his summer vacation to 
resume his residence at the White House. 
The photograph was of three men standing 
in a row, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Mellon, and 
Mr. Hoover, each impressive in himself, 
each more impressive for things he sym- 
bolized to the public, and the three as a 
group symbolic of the immense well-being, 
the “distributed contentment” that prac- 
tically every American has shared during 
the Administration of which these three 
men were, each in his way, Titans. 

Some newspapers put the mood of this 
photograph into a caption, the more per- 
suasive because not truculently argumen- 
tative, “If you had these three men work- 
ing for you, would you fire them?” It was 
an appealing epitome, in picture form, of 
the condition that argues in favor of every 
party that is in power whenever its Ad- 
ministration is accompanied by prosperity. 

As the conviction became general that 
the principal issue at stake was the preser- 
vation of prosperity, Smith’s chances of 
carrying the East became less. How many 





of these seven Eastern states and of these 
one hundred electoral votes Smith may get 
would be fantastic to estimate. The early 
blue print, so to speak, of how he could 
win in the country, went on the assump- 
tion that he should get all or nearly all 
these hundred Eastern electoral votes. He 
might get only half of them and still con- 
ceivably win the country. If he should lose 
all of them, he would be very badly beaten 
indeed. Estimate is made intricate by the 
fact that of the East’s hundred electoral 
votes nearly half, or 45, are in one state, 
Smith’s own New York. 

In proportion as it became less likely 
that Smith would get the whole too elec- 
toral votes in the doubtful East, did it 
become necessary for him to get from the 
West more than the West had beencounted 
on to supply in the earlier lay-out of the 
campaign. The West, in the present classi- 
fication, consists of all the states West of 
the Mississippi, omitting Missouri and 
Oklahoma and the three trans-Mississippi 
states already classified as Southern: 


Minnesota 

Towa . 

Kansas 
Nebraska F 
North Dakota . 
South Dakota . 
Colorado. 
Wyoming 
Montana. 
Idaho. 
Washington . 
Oregon 

Utah . 
California 
Nevada . 
Arizona . 

New Mexico. 
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No one of these states was carried by 
the Democrats four years ago. No one of 
them was carried by the Democrats eight 
years ago. (To this apparent record of in- 
hospitality by the West to the Democrats, 
there is a qualification: in 1924, there was 
a third ticket, La Follette’s; and in nine 
of the Western states, the La Follette vote, 
added to the Democratic vote, was greater 
than the Republican vote.) 

Governor Smith in person entered the 
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West on September 18th and remained 
nearly two weeks. In his first speech, at 
Omaha, he answered a question: 

“Do you regard liquor as the great issue 
in this campaign?” 

Smith replied: “TI certainly do not.” 

That was an off-hand answer to one of 
several questions, and may not have re- 
flected Smith’s deliberate mind. It did, 
however, reflect the current fact that pro- 
hibition had ebbed from the prominence it 
had had earlier in the campaign. 

Most of Smith’s Omaha speech he de- 
voted to the farm problem. The greater 
part of his treatment consisted of a recital 
of past Republican platform promises, 
with humorous derision about the failure 
of Republican performance. That, to the 
farmers, was not new. It was in the nature 
of diagnosis, and while Smith did it more 
wittily and colloquially than any one else, 
he could not possibly add anything to the 
quantity of diagnosis the farmers have 
listened to in national and local campaigns 
during eight years past. For his contribu- 
tion to solution, Smith said that, first, he 
favored “the principle” of the McNary- 
Haugen bill (which Mr. Coolidge vetoed), 
and second, he would, if elected, “name a 
non-partisan commission of farm leaders 
and students of the problem.” He did not, 
however, endorse—indeed, he explicitly re- 
frained from endorsing—the “equalization 
fee,’ which Mr. Coolidge called the 
“kernel” of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The McNary-Haugen bill probably 
counts for less in Smith’s chance to win 
states in the West, than the impression 
made by his personality. And the disposi- 
tion of the farmers’ vote will probably be 
determined less by consideration of intri- 
cacies in the McNary-Haugen bill, than 
by the individual farmer’s personal mood 
on election day. The farmer’s mood, in 
turn, will be affected by prevailing prices 
for his crops. The price of wheat was low 
throughout September. Out of this the 
Democrats got hope, and it is a fact that 
in some past Presidential elections the vote 
of the West has been influenced by the 
current price of wheat. But this year, if 
wheat is low, cattle and hogs are high, and 
in the West as a whole cattle and hogs are 


a much more important crop than wheat. 
Conditions in the farming West have been 
improving markedly, and there is coim- 
paratively little reason to expect that the 
West this year will vote otherwise than 
normally, which probably means that 
Smith would be doing exceptionally well if 
he should carry as many as five out of the 
seventeen Western states. As Smith ended 
his western trip, about October rst, the 
states that seemed most favorable to him 
were Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Nevada, and New Mexico. Their aggre- 
gate of electoral votes is 27. Smith will 
need every one of these to win; indeed, 
27 electoral votes from the West is hard- 
ly enough. 
The Mid-Western group of states is: 
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This group is expected to vote normally, 
which means Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan going Republican. Wisconsin is 
an eccentric state. While it rarely goes 
Democratic, its Republicanism is of an 
individual, La Follette variety. In the 
coming election, it would not be surprising 
if Wisconsin should go to Smith. 

There remain the border states, border 
both in the geographical meaning and in 
the sense of being, as to most of them, 
delicately poised as a rule between Re- 
publican and Democrat. They are: 


Obisneoms. . « < «© * 2  & eno 
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As border states, these have all a South- 
ern tinge. If, in the heart of the real South, 
there is enough divergence from the Dem- 
ocrats to make such a state as North Caro- 
lina doubtful, it follows that the border 
states are, in this election, unlikely to be 
for Smith. The one possible exception is 
Missouri. Missouri has a large city, St. 
Louis; and one of the most nearly reliable 
guides in this confused national election is 
to assume that big cities will cast large 
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votes for Smith. It seems safe to assume 
that Smith will have a majority, large or 
small, in practically every large city in the 
country. The exceptions to this statement 
would be Los Angeles, the one really large 
city that is dry, and Portland, Oregon, 
with perhaps a few others. 

Keeping, for convenience’ sake, the point 
of view of making a hypothetical blue- 
print of possible victory for Smith, we 
should begin by giving him the whole Solid 
South with 114 electoral votes. We should 
next be obliged to concede to Smith prac- 
tically all the Eastern doubtful states. 
Assume that Smith carries all these except 
Connecticut (which is the most Republican 
of the group), he would thus have 93 
electoral votes from the East. These, added 
to 114 from the Solid South, give him 207 
toward his needed 266. Give him next 27 
electoral votes from the West. The total 
is now 234. Add Wisconsin with 13 and 
he has 247. Concede that among the 
border states he will win Missouri with 
18 electoral votes. This carries him to 265, 
or just short of victory. The 1 might be 
eked out by some small Western 
state. 

This calculation, however, is subject 
to going wrong in several ways. If Smith 
should lose one of the doubtful Eastern 
states in addition to Connecticut—if he 
should lose New Jersey, for example— 
the calculation would be upset. If he 
should lose any one of the Southern Demo- 
cratic states—North Carolina, for example 
—the calculation would be upset. The one 
safe generalization at the end of the cam- 
paign is the same as at the beginning—if 
Smith should be able to make a clean 
sweep of the doubtful Eastern states with 
their 100 electoral votes, and at the same 
time hold the South solid, he would almost 
certainly win the election. 

This outcome was not indicated by the 
most dependable barometer we have. In 
early September, Maine, in a local election 
including Governor and United States 


Senator, went Republican in the propor- 
tion of about 69 to 31. This was an im- 
mense, unprecedented Republican victory. 
The use of Maine as a barometer goes 
on the assumption, with some qualifi- 
cations, that its three quarters of a million 
people are an accurate miniature, a labora- 
tory specimen of the whole country’s 118 
million. The assumption is not accurately 
expressed in the loose phrase “as goes 
Maine so goes the nation.” What can be 
deduced from Maine elections in the past 
can be expressed roughly thus: Whenever 
in a Maine September election, about 56 
out of each 100 voters are Republican, it 
is likely that the election in the country 
as a whole will be close; when the Repub- 
lican proportion falls below 56 per cent., 
the national election is likely to go Demo- 
cratic; when the Republican proportion 
goes above 56 per cent., the national elec- 
tion is likely to go Republican. 

For example, in 1924, in the Maine 
September election, the Republicans cast 
57 per cent. of the total vote—and the 
election in the country went Republican 
by a majority that was quite narrow, com- 
pared with the combined vote for the 
Democrats and the La Follette ticket. In 
1920, in the Maine September election, the 
Republicans cast 65 per cent. of the total 
vote—and the election in the country 
went Republican heavily. In 1916, in the 
Maine September election, the Republi- 
cans cast only 54 per cent. of the total 
vote—and the election in the country 
went Democratic. Similar comparisons 
going back forty years support the same 
deduction, that when in the Maine Sep- 
tember election the Republicans cast more 
than 56 per cent. of the total vote, the - 
election in the country is likely to go 
Republican. If this deduction is applied to 
the present year, when the Republicans 
cast 69 per cent. of the vote in Maine, 
it would be necessary to regard it as a 
forecast of a formidable Republican vic- 
tory in the country. 
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Pershing’s Job To-day 


What the War-time Leader Does 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY J. REILLY, O. R. C. 


“RIGHTEOUSNESS exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Cadet John J. Pershing, U. S. Corps of 
Cadets, for four years saw these words 
above the altar every Sunday as he sat in 
the old chapel at West Point. What General 
of the Armies John J. Pershing is doing 
to-day, more than forty years after he 
graduated from that school on the Hud- 
son, which has produced most of our great 
generals, is largely the result of these 
words. 

The old chapel in which Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Lee, Longstreet, Stuart, 
and a long list of others, the mere mention 
of whose names must stir the blood of 
every American, also sat and looked for 
four years at these same words in the 
midst of the allegorical painting that 
illustrates them, still stands. Become too 
small for the Corps of Cadets, which in- 
creases proportionately to our growing 
population, it had to give place to a newer 
and larger church. Too precious because 
of its memories, it was moved carefully 


stone by stone to the entrance of the ceme- 
tery where lie in some cases two and three 
generations of the same family. 

Like every one else in Washington I 
knew that the General lived quietly, 
mostly seeing his family and friends; that 
his principal interests were seeing the 
living veterans of the A. E. F. succeed in 
life; adequately commemorating in France 
the deeds of that force and the sacrifice 
of its dead; and the successful completion 
of the Episcopal Cathedral on Mount 
Saint Alban, in our capital city. 

Having first encountered John J. Per- 
shing in the Far East when he was a Cap- 
tain of Regular Cavalry and I was a 
Second-Lieutenant of the same service, I 
knew his determined, even relentless, 
efficiency. The way in which he overcame 
every conceivable obstacle and formed the 
American troops in France into an Amer- 
ican Army under their own flag and own 
leaders and led them to victory was no 
surprise to those who had known him in 
the Regular Army. In various conver- 
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sations with him in Paris and in Washing- 
ton concerning the memorials to our dead 
a deeper Pershing, hidden before, a Per- 
shing the fundamentals of whose actions 
are based on deep religious conviction, 
commenced to appear. Recently on two 
different occasions I spent a day with 
him, at the modest place he had rented 
for the summer not far from Winchester, 
Virginia. 

Simplicity of living is always character- 
istic of the General. In the winter time he 
lives at a club in Washington. A modest 
sitting room and bedroom so far from 
luxury as to be almost Spartan satisfy him. 
His bed is narrow. A fairly large flat-top 
table for writing purposes, a few chairs, 
with one exception straight-backed, a 
reading lamp such as can be bought any- 
where, a plain bookcase filled with books, 
and the few pictures hung as part of the 
club furnishing before the General took 
possession constitute everything to be 
seen in the sitting room. 

His summer home is of: top of the west- 
ern edge of the Blue Ridge Mountains. It 
commands a splendid view of the Shenan- 
doah Valley, the scene of so many marches 
and combats of our Civil War. Standing 
on the porch, the General pointed out to 
his two sisters, his brother, his son, and 
myself some of the historic points visible. 
This led to a discussion of the valley cam- 
paigns. During it the General showed that 
a thorough analysis on his part had 
brought him to the conclusion that 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s military efficiency, 
backed up by a determined character 
based on deep religious conviction, gave 
him a tremendous advantage over his 
various opponents. 

Later, we talked about what the Mount 
Saint Alban Cathedral would mean to 
Washington and the country; about the 
battle memorials and the war cemeteries 
and chapels in Europe, and the completion 
of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery facing the 
Lincoln Memorial just across the Potomac 
River. The General was interested, greatly 
so; he spoke with deep feeling, even at 
times with inspiration. He kept* coming 
back to the fact that this nation could 


never have overcome the difficulties it 
has and reached its present position with- 
out a desire for righteous conduct based 
on religion; that this must be understood 
and preserved. 

Finally, I asked the question long on the 
tip of my tongue but over which I had 
hesitated because of the General’s shyness 
—the two million who served in the A. E. 
F. don’t believe him shy; he isn’t when he 
is after people to get something difficult 
done, but he is when talking about him- 
self—General Pershing, for everything 
you have shown should be done you give 
as the fundamental reason the necessity 
for righteousness in a nation. Is there any 
particular event that has fixed that in 
your mind?” 

He answered: “The words over the altar 
of the old chapel at West Point, familiar to 
all cadets in my day, are expressive of the 
principle that should guide the American 
people: ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.’”’ 

What does he do, perched up on the top 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, miles away 
from Washington or any summer resort? 
He lives the simple life he likes. He rides 
on a horse, not in a motor car, all over the 
surrounding country. On these rides 
he chats with the people who live 
in that section of the country. He 
spends part of his time making notes 
about and putting down recollections 
concerning his experiences in command 
of the A. E. F. in France. He is keenly 
interested in modern scientific develop- 
ments. On my last trip to see him he was 
full of the details and the perfection of the 
color photography process that he had 
just come back from witnessing in Roches- 
ter as the result of an invitation from the 
president of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

He is always interested in everything 
concerning our national affairs and inter- 
national relations. He follows the main 
lines of the present political campaign but 
has no desire to mix in partisan politics. 
This interest in the questions of to-day, 
the method of solution of which will de- 
termine the nation’s future, and the 
General’s belief that righteousness must 
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be the determining factor, are the reasons 
for his interest in the Mount Saint Alban’s 
Cathedral in Washington. In answers to 
my questions he told something of the 
practical work he is doing to help build 
the cathedral, and he emphasized the 
moral value to the nation. His final words 
were: “The capital of the nation that owes 
its very existence, its wonderful growth, 
its prosperity in peace, and its courage in 
adversity to an abiding faith in God should 
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have such a religious center. This cathedral 
by its architectural beauty and purity 
will stand as a symbol of the spiritual life 
of the people.” 

The completed cathedral will be in the 
form of a cross, with a central tower 262 
ft. high and two towers flanking the west- 
ern entrance, each 195 ft. high. The seating 
capacity will be 7,500 and the standing 
capacity 27,000 people. Besides this great 
central church the project includes thirty 
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auxiliary buildings, to be devoted to 
religious, educational, and charitable pur- 
poses. Some of these are already com- 
pleted. That part of the central church 
already finished contains the tombs of 
Woodrow Wilson, Admiral Dewey, Bishop 
Satterlee, and other great Americans. 

General Pershing accepted the Chair- 
manship of the National Committee to 
raise the balance of $30,000,000 needed to 
complete the project. The immediate pro- 
gram is to raise $6,800,000, in addition to 
the $6,000,000 already obtained. Charac- 
teristically, the General ascertained every 
detail before accepting the post and then 
set actively to work to accomplish the 
desired end. When Bishop Freeman re- 
turned from his conference with the 
General he was delighted. He told his 
associates that in General Pershing they 
had no figurehead, a great man willing 
to lend his name but unwilling to work; 
that instead they had a real leader. 

One of the General’s first acts was to 
give a large dinner to start the financial ball 
rolling. The committee did not pay for the 
dinner; General Pershing did. He never 
hesitates to reach into his own pocket to 
further matters in which he is interested. 
His associates on the Battle Monuments 
Commission will tell how he is always pay- 
ing expenses that under the law are legiti- 
mate charges against the funds of that 
commission. How well he started the ball 
rolling is shown by the fact that as a result 
of that dinner nearly $1,000,000 has been 
received. The whole staff of the project is 
ready with incident after incident that 
they enthusiastically recount to show that 
the Bishop was right; the General is an 
active leader. 

General Pershing is always ready to do 
anything to help veterans and veteran 
organizations. The care and comfort of the 
sick and wounded still in hospitals through- 
out the country gets his first and most 
arduous attention. The majority of his 
trips besides those required by his duties 
as Official and Active Chairman of the 
Battle Monuments Commission are due 
to requests for his presence at various 
veteran meetings. He is proud of the after- 
war record made by the veterans as well 
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as their war record. He looks forward to 
their growing influence in the affairs of the 
country and believes it will be highly 
beneficial. He frequently repeats what he 
said as he sailed for Europe with the 
Legion last year on its pilgrimage to 
France: 

“After the war there were many who 
feared the results of turning loose on the 
country our millions of discharged soldiers. 
Such timid souls failed to appreciate that 
these men had given a good account of 
themselves in the test of battle, and that 
they were returning to the homes they had 
fought to preserve. What happened was 
that our veterans at once returned to the 
ways of peace. They took up their several 
tasks on the farm, in factory and mine, in 
office and counting house, and to-day, as 
law-abiding citizens, they are rightly re- 
garded as the bulwark of the nation. 

“As the decades go by the Legion will 
continue to grow, and its influence, binding 
all sections together in common sympathy, 
will become constantly more helpful in 
directing public affairs.” 

General Pershing is the Chairman of 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. This commission was created by 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1923. 
Its eight members are appointed by and 
serve at the pleasure of the. President. 
They serve without compensation except 
for actual expenses in connection with 
work of the commission. 

The principal duties of the commission 
are to “prepare plans and estimates for the 
erection of suitable memorials to mark and 
commemorate the services of the American 
forces in Europe and erect memorials 
therein at such places as the commission 
shall determine, including works of archi- 
tecture and art in the American cemeteries 
in Europe,” to “control as to materials 
and design, provide regulations for, and 
supervise the erection of, all memorial 
monuments and buildings in the American 
cemeteries in Europe,” to “codperate with 
American citizens, states, municipalities, 
or associations desiring to erect war 
memorials in such manner as may be 
determined by the commission.” Recently, 
in addition, the completion of the Un- 
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known Soldier’s grave and memorial in 
Arlington National Cemetery has been put 
under control of the commission. 

The commission is not under the juris- 
diction of the War Department, but is an 
independent agency of the government, 
responsible directly to the President and 
reporting to him. The principal work of 
the commission thus falls in two general 
classes: the construction of the cemeteries 
in which are buried the war dead, and the 
erection of memorials to commemorate 
the battle service of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

To this work, those who are associated 
with him will tell you, General Pershing 
devotes the greater part of this time. He 
is not satisfied with general supervision. He 
personally is interested in and checks up 
on every detail, be it financial, historical, 
landscape gardening, architectural, or the 
necessary negotiations with a foreign 
government. 

His periodic trips to Europe are for one 
or more of these purposes. He has inspected 
the cemeteries and war monuments of the 
other countries and talked to the officials 
in charge of this work. He has again and 
again gone over all the ground fought on 
by our troops to determine the most 
appropriate locations. He has personally 
participated in the discussion with the 
American Fine Arts Commission, whose 
approval must be had on proposed designs. 
He has gone out of his way to get the 
approval of the French Fine Arts Com- 
mission for the monuments to be erected in 
France. 

When in Washington, where he is for 
the greater part of the year, he puts in a 
full day’s work in his office in the State, 
War and Navy Building, frequently 
staying down till 6 or 7 p.m. Last 
summer, papers concerning this work 
were taken to him practically daily 
at his Blue Ridge home, and frequently, 
despite the heat, he motored into Washing- 
ton early in the morning and spent the 
day at his desk. 

He wants and insists on getting the 
maximum number of facts and opinions 
from competent sources before coming to 
a decision. As an example: the question of 
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what type of headstone should be used 
for the war graves was given the greatest 
consideration. Some favored solid head- 
stones; others, crosses for Christians and 
the Star of David for Jews. General Per- 
shing had wooden models made of the 
different types and supervised the work of 
setting them out in various arrangements 
on the parade ground at Washington 
Barracks. The cross and star in marble 
were finally decided upon. The work of 
replacing the wooden crosses with marble 
markers is now more than half done. 

Another example of the General’s inter- 
est in every detail was that of cemetery 
hedges. He examined any number of hedges 
without finding a type that suited him. 
Finally, one day while on a motor trip, he 
passed a private house with a boxwood 
hedge of exactly the type he wanted. He 
immediately stopped and got all the de- 
tails. This type was then adopted. 

He has in his office in Washington large- 
size models of the proposed principal 
battle monuments. He is always examining 
them. There is nothing he likes better than 
to discuss their different points with visi- 
tors. He welcomes the opinions of the 
veterans who fought on these fields as 
eagerly as those of architects and others 
who are qualified to speak from a purely 
professional point of view. On various 
occasions he has taken the architects to 
the proposed sites of monuments to go over 
on the ground various changes that have 
come up as a result of such discussion. 
Mr. Swartwout, the architect of the 
chapel in the Brookwood Cemetery in 
England and the Montsec Monument in 
the Saint Mihiel Salient, says: “The Gen- 
eral’s interest is constant, enthusiastic, 
and beneficial, it extends to every detail, 
there is no doubt the project, as much as 
it interests his head, is closer to his 
heart.” 

During the World War, 78,734 members 
of the American Expeditionary Force lost 
their lives. At the request of relatives, 128 
were left buried on the fields where they 
fell, and 46,889 were sent to their homes 
or a National Cemetery on American soil. 
One cemetery in England, one in Belgium, 
and six in France, are the last resting 
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place of 30,592. The bodies not yet re- 
covered number 1,125. 

At the time of the armistice the Amer- 
ican dead were scattered in 2,400 burial 
places. Shortly after, their removal to their 
present resting places was planned and 
started. The year 1922 saw this completed. 
General Pershing took a personal interest 
in this work. Convenience of transporta- 
tion was not allowed to govern. Brook- 
wood, England, contains the few hundred 
Americans who died in Britain or in the 
waters nearby. Suresnes under the frown- 
ing ramparts of Fort Valerien just outside 
of Paris has most of the graves of men 
who died of wounds in hospitals in Paris. 
All other cemeteries are on ground cap- 
tured by the American troops. The dead 
buried in them either fell on this ground or 
in combat in the general region of which 
the cemetery is the center. By insisting on 
this rule General Pershing gave the soldier 
burial on the battlefield on which he 
fought, with the exception of those killed 
in minor engagements. Incidentally, this 
has resulted in the cemeteries varying 
in size roughly in proportion to the im- 
portance of the battle. 

Each headstone has inscribed on it, at 
the time the stone is cut, the full name 
of the soldier, his rank, regiment, division, 
state from which he came, and date of his 
death. If he had won the Medal of Honor, 
the Distinguished Service Cross, or the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the initials 
of the decoration or decorations received 
are also cut in the stone. The gravestones 
of the unknown dead are inscribed: “‘ Here 
Rests in Honored Glory an American 
Soldier Known but to God.” 

One of the points on which General 
Pershing has been particularly insistent 
is that besides rest rooms in each cemetery 
there must be a chapel into which relatives 
can go for prayer and religious consola- 
tion. As a consequence, in each cemetery 
besides handsome rest houses there are 
being erected or there soon will be erected 
from designs and plans already approved 
beautiful stone chapels. Each is designed 
to fit its scenic background and the other 
conditions peculiar to the cemetery in 
question. 
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Our Civil War battlefields have been 
marked haphazardly with monuments. 
Some units have had the energy and means 
to erect more and larger monuments than 
others that performed the same service. 
Some states have shown more interest in 
marking where their troops fought than 
have others. Thus, there is an absence of 
proportion that frequently causes criti- 
cism. As a consequence, General Per- 
shing and the commission made up their 
minds from the beginning that the Amer- 
ican monuments in Europe would all be 
part of a codrdinated scheme, each part 
of which bore the same relation to the 
other parts as did the combat it commem- 
orates. Following out this idea, the com- 
mission does not approve plans for other 
memorials proposed by any American or 
group of Americans unless they are for a 
bridge, fountain, public building, or some 
other construction useful to the inhabi- 
tants of the region as a whole. Of course, 
it in no way interferes when the French 
Government sees fit to accept from an 
American citizen a memorial such as that 
erected over the “trench of the bayonets”’ 
at Verdun in honor of the brave French 
infantrymen so suddenly overwhelmed 
and buried in their trench, by a salvo of 
German shells, that they remained up- 
right, the fixed bayonets of their rifles 
sticking up through the earth that covers 
them. Also, there is nothing but cordial 
agreement when Americans whose divi- 
sion served in a foreign unit wish to do 
their share: in contributing toward a 
monument such as the one erected at 
Navarin Farm in the Champagne to Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s Fourth French Army. 

The same general principle is being 
followed for the Navy memorials. There 
will be two principal ones. One in England 
will commemorate the aid given the Brit- 
ish Navy in suppressing the German 
submarines. One in Brest, France—the 
greatest port of debarkation for American 
troops—will commemorate the work of 
the Navy in convoying the A. E. F. to 
France. [Owing to our lack of mer- 
chant marine, only 43.75 per cent. of our 
troops were carried in U. S. Navy Trans- 
ports, the balance using leased foreign 
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THE PROPOSED SAINT—MIHIEL BATTLE MONUMENT OF MONTSEC 


It will mark the second great step in America’s aid to the Allies, and is a memorial to the exploits of the 
first American army to fight as a unit on French soil. It was designed by Egerton Swartwout. 


ships, mostly British. Our Navy furnished 
the escort that took 82.75 per cent. safely 
through the dangerous submarine zone. 
The balance were escorted by the French 
and British.] 

The three small Navy memorials will 
be placed at Gibraltar, Corfu in Greece, 
and Punta Delgada in the Azores Islands, 
to commemorate the anti-submarine work 
by the Navy units based on these points. 

The combat service of the Army may 
be divided into three classes. The first 
consists of minor actions when under- 
going training in quiet sectors or when 
having taken one over to relieve a French 
or British Division. The second consists 
of the engagement in a major combat of 
one or more divisions borrowed by the 
French or British for service in some at- 
tack of theirs. The third consists of the 
decisive combats engaged in by consider- 
able bodies of American troops. 


The first two will be commemorated by 


five small monuments. One will be at 
Blanc Mont Ridge, in memory of the 
services of the 2nd, 36th, 42nd, and 93rd 
Infantry Divisions with General Gouraud’s 
Fourth French Army. The French monu- 
ment to this Army that already stands on 
the site of Navarin Farm includes these 


four divisions in the long list of French 
Divisions carved on its sides. One near 
Bony over the St. Quentin Canal Tunnel, 
which locality the veterans of the 27th 
and 30th Divisions will long remember, will 
commemorate the services of the American 
troops that served in combat with the 
British Army in France. The first Ameri- 
can independent divisional operation will 
be marked for posterity by a monument 
to the rst Division at Cantigny. A small 
monument will be erected between Ypres 
and Mount Kemmel to the services in 
that region of the 27th and 3oth Divisions 
with the British. 

The combats of the 37th and g1st Di- 
visions in Belgium will be commemorated 
by a monument in Audenarde—that town 
that has seen so much blood spilled in 
combat. Spanish, Flemish, French, British 
and German struggling around it is an 
old story. This war added a newnationality 
—American. 

The details of commemorating the serv- 
ice in which most of our divisions par- 
ticipated and shed their first blood in the 
long trench line from Port-a-Mousson to 
the Swiss border have not yet been de- 
cided upon. 

Other small memorials are one in Tours 
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for the Service of Supply, one in Rome to 
commemorate the services of American 
troops with the Italian Army and also 
those of the Navy in the Mediterranean; 
and two tablets: one on the General Head- 
quarters of the A. E. F. in Chaumont and 
one on the Headquarters of the First 
American Army at Souilly. 

The three principal monuments will 
commemorate the three great steps in 
battle of America’s reénforcement to the 
Allies. Each will be placed in a position 
dominating the battlefield upon which 
American troops by the successful at- 
tacks that they made, paying the blood 
sacrifice demanded in dead and wounded, 
proved the decisive value of this reén- 
forcement. 

In talking to the General it is easy to 
see that, while these monuments are 
symbolical to him of the splendid forti- 
tude and courage of the individual Ameri- 
can soldier in battle, they also express the 
spirit of the country that so resolutely, 
determinedly, and unitedly overcame the 
handicap of its unpreparedness and, trans- 
lating its tremendous power in potential 
resources of men and material into actual 
fighting power, showed beyond dispute its 
intention to use its full might on the battle- 
field. Unfortunately, words on paper or 
listening to one of the General’s set 
speeches can never convey the enthusi- 
asm, the energy, and the determination 
that he displays when speaking without 
preparation upon a subject about which 
he feels deeply. Those who were with 
him at such moments in France or in 
Mexico or the Philippines know that back 
of the outwardly calm Pershing, whom the 
public is inclined to believe cold, is a pas- 
sionate nature of great depths of feeling. 

It was the real Pershing, who at his 
summer home on top of the Blue Ridge 
overlooking the Shenandoah Valley, fa- 
mous because of the Civil War campaigns 
fought in it, who finished the last conver- 
sation I had with him on our battle monu- 
ments in France by summing up the 
symbolism of the three principal monu- 
ments: one near Chateau-Thierry for the 
Second Battle of the Marne, that for the 
Saint-Mihiel Salient Battle on Montsec, 


and the third for the Battle of the Argonne. 
Of the first he said: “The monument near 
Chateau-Thierry will stand on the high 
hill to the west, which dominates the town 
and the surrounding country. It will com- 
memorate the services of three hundred 
thousand American soldiers fresh from 
home who, fighting side by side with their 
French comrades, checked the powerful 
German advance in the Marne Salient, 
and later turned the tide of the war and 
drove the enemy back beyond the Vesle 
River.” 

The high hill is Hill 204. It is the end 
of the most southwesterly spur of the 
Etrepilly Plateau. Some of the 3rd Regular 
and 28th Pennsylvania Divisions will re- 
member their struggles up its southern 
slope in June and July, 1918. The road to 
Paris from Chateau-Thierry runs west 
from that town, climbs almost imme- 
diately up the ravine between Hill 204 
and the main part of the Etrepilly Plateau, 
then across the saddle at the top and down 
the other side, west toward Paris. A short 
distance beyond, north of the road and at 
the foot of the western slope of the pla- 
teau, is Belleau Wood now named the 
“Wood of the Brigade of U. S. Marines.” 
Veterans of the Regulars of the Army 
and Marine Corps who served in the 
Second Division in June, 1918, will re- 
member every detail of the country from 
Hill 204 northwest to include Belleau 
Wood and beyond as the scene of their 
first heavy fighting. 

In their great assault of May, 1918, the 
Germans drove from the Chemin-des- 
Dames south across the Aisne and Vesle 
tivers to the Marne, whose waters they 
had last seen as they retreated north 
across them after their defeat during the 
First Battle of the Marne, September, 
1914. 

The Etrepilly Plateau is at the south- 
west corner of the salient established by 
this drive. The 26th New England Divi- 
sion will long remember its bloody struggle 
up its western face, beginning July 18, 
1918. Its southern base is washed by the 
Marne. Historic Chateau-Thierry nestles 
in one of the hollows on the north bank 
of that river and struggles up the steep 
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southern side of the plateau. Just south 
of the Marne is the ground hallowed by 
the dead of our 3rd Regular Division, 
which first in May and again in July 
stopped the Germans from advancing 
south of that river. Just to its east is the 
scene of the 28th Division’s first full- 
fledged battle experience when, inter- 
mingled with French units, it faced the 
German July attack. 

The road from Chateau-Thierry to 
Soissons, twenty-five miles to the north, 
the first main objective of Foch’s counter- 
attack begun July 18th, winds up the 
steep southern bank of this plateau and 
crosses its top. To its left along these 
twenty-five miles are the fields and groves 
of trees, the stone farms and villages that 
our 26th New England, 4th, 2nd, and ist 
Regular Divisions with their French com- 
rades paid so freely with their blood to 
wrest from the Germans. To its right is 
the more thickly wooded country through 
which our 3rd Regular, 28th 
Pennsylvania, 32nd Michi- 
gan andWisconsin, and 42nd 
Rainbow Divisions and the 
French struggled through 
to the Ourcq River, from 
the heights of which they 
finally drove the Germans 
after five days’ desperate 
struggle marked by the cap- 
ture and recapture and cap- 
ture again of the “strong” 
points. Just beyond are 
more woods in which the 
4th Regular and the 77th 
New York joined the 
struggle to the Vesle River. 
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When its banks were reached the 
Marne Salient was smashed flat. Much 
more than that, Foch, by the counter- 
attack that he began July 18th and con- 
tinued, had taken the initiative from the 
Germans for good. For this glorious finish 
to the Second Battle of the Marne, which 
was begun by one of the Hindenburg- 
Ludendorf tremendous attacks with every 
hope of victory, General Foch was made 
a Marshal of France and General Pershing, 
whose troops had taken such a large and 
successful part, was given the highest 
decoration in the power of the French 
Government to bestow. From the top of 
Hill 204 the German observers saw the 
American troops on both sides below. 
From it they watched for the additional 
American troops they had been told could 
not arrive. The Etrepilly Plateau is the 
corner stone of the Marne Salient. Hill 204 
is its watchtower. What more fitting spot 
for a memorial to the Americans who 
arrived in such numbers for 
the battle that turned the 
tide of German victory! 

The Saint-Mihiel Salient, 
except for its extreme 
southwesterly point, where 
the Germans broke through 
the heights of the Meuse 
and just reached and crossed 
the Meuse River at the 
town of Saint-Mihiel, is in 
the broad Woevre plain. 
This plain, bounded on the 
west by the hills through 
which winds the Moselle 
River and on the east by the 
heights of the Meuse, back 




















THE PROPOSED ARGONNE MEMORIAL AT MONTFAUCON 


Tt will commemorate America’s greatest battle—the Argonne—which endangered the German Army 
and hastened the demand for an armistice. It was designed by John Russell Pope. 
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of which runs the Meuse River, has been 
the scene of mortal combat since the Em- 
pire of Charlemagne split into the two 
parts that have become modern France 
and modern Germany. Opposite each 
other were the German fortress of Metz 
on the Moselle and the French fortress 
of Verdun on the Meuse. 

From this plain the Germans in 1916 
made their determined and bloody as- 
saults against the eastern defenses of Ver- 
dun. Here in the first year of the war the 
Germans tried to break through to the right 
rear, thus outflanking the long French 
line from Verdun across the Argonne and 
the Champagne to north of Paris. They 
drove a deep salient but could get no far- 
ther. They occupied a detached mountain 
toward its point called Montsec; but let 
General Pershing tell the story as he 
summarized it at his Blue Ridge home: 

“For four years Montsec in the hands 
of the Germans gave them by its height 
a decided advantage in controlling the 
Saint-Mihiel Salient, which they had held 
against all attempts to dislodge them. To 
crush this salient and capture Montsec 
was the first mission of the American 
Army. The memorial on Montsec will 
commemorate this great service, and its 
rugged architectural strength and power 
will suggest the vigor and force of our 
troops who so worthily represented the 
nation in this first independent offensive 
of the American Army.” 

During the Argonne battle the line 
across the Woevre from in front of Ver- 
dun to Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle 
was occupied by American troops. Early 
in October, these troops were formed into 
the Second American Army. They ad- 
vanced it somewhat in preparation for an 
offensive that they, plus other American 
divisions operating east of the Moselle, 
most of which were en route when the 
armistice came, were to make on Metz. 

The Argonne lies between the Woevre 
on the east and the Champagne on the 
west. Its eastern boundary is the Meuse 
River, its western the western edge of the 
forest that bears the same name but oc- 
cupies only a long north and south strip 
on the Champagne border of the district. 
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The line from which our troops jumped 
off in their attack is that of the western 
defenses of Verdun, so gallantly and 
bloodily held by the French against the 
German assaults in 1916. It runs from 
east to west across the southern end of 
the Argonne. The northern defenses of 
Verdun overlook the Argonne. For miles 
no matter where the spectator goes when 
he faces the Argonne there is one natural 
feature that strikes his eye. Again let 
General Pershing, eyes alight, speaking 
with eager emphasis, tell his story: 

“The dominating feature of the battle- 
field of the Meuse-Argonne is Montfaucon, 
from the top of which the scenes of four 
years of warfare stretch for miles to the 
south. Crowning the hill are the ruins of 
the town of Montfaucon and the shat- 
tered towers of its church, many times 
destroyed by war during the thousand 
years of its history. From this position 
of vantage the Germans could follow the 
storming lines of our divisions as they 
advanced toward this stronghold in the 
final great battle of the war. Out of the 
ruins that remain on Montfaucon will 
rise our memorial shaft, marking the de- 
cisive part played by America’s Army 
on those hard-fought fields to end the 
greatest war in history.” 

On the Virginia bank of the Potomac 
just across from the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington and now connected with 
it by the Memorial Bridge is Arlington 
National Cemetery. No amount of wealth 
or position can gain entrance. Service in 
the uniform of the country alone opens 
wide the gateway, brings the guard of 
honor, the final salute, and the flag of the 
cemetery to half mast. Here in the midst 
of 37,000 dead from all our wars sleeps 
our Unknown Soldier of the World War. 
Nor far off is the monument to the 2,111 
unknown Union dead of the Civil War. The 
completion of the memorial above the 
Unknown Soldier’s grave is to General 
Pershing the outward and visible sign in 
this country of the inner and invisible 
spirit that, by making this nation what it 
is, made possible an army actuated by 
the high ideals of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. 
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The Story of the Zeppelins 


Some of Their Feats in War and Peace 


HOWARD MINGOS 


CO-AUTHOR OF “THE ZEPPELINS” 


WHEN Count 
Zeppelin launched 
the first rigid air- 
ship twenty-eight 
years ago he pre- 
sented to the 
world the strang- 
est craft yet de- 
vised, a mon- 
strous, gas-filled 
creature of the 
air with possi- 
bilities as limitless 
as the space it 
was designed to 
traverse. Since 
then about one 
hundred and fifty 
airships have ven- 
tured forth to 
meet with amaz- 
ing adventures, 
often weird and 
sometimes tragic, 
far more extraor- 
dinary, as a rule, 
than any vagary 
of the sea. The 
big ships now attracting universal atten- 
tion by their long flights or promise of 
still more striking performances in the 
near future represent a fairly mature 
science, which has grown out of vast ex- 
perience. 

In many ways the airship can justly 
claim kinship with surface vessels. Life 
on board an aérial leviathan is much like 
that on an ocean liner. The airship is 
manned by a crew of a score or more, who 
live like sailors, work at their stations 
throughout the ship, in the gondolas, 
control cars, or hull. They repair engines 
during flight and keep everything ship- 





THE “GRAF ZEPPELIN” 
A drawing by Oscar Cesare. 


shape from nose 
to tail. Their craft 
is maintained aloft 
by buoyant gas 
and therefore they 
cruise. They do 
not fly. They do 
not carry para- 
chutes. They are 
aérial sailors with 
a sailor’s duties. 
Their traditions 
are inherited from 
the sea. 

At the start of 
the war the Zeppe- 
lins were not so 
large as the types 
that were to as- 
tonish the Allies 
some months 
later. They grew 
by easy stages. 
Every month 
brought improve- 
ments. The larger 
the ship the more 
weight it could 
carry—in fuel, bombs, or stronger construc- 
tion. That is why the new ships under way 
to-day are two or three times the size of 
the biggest craft seen during the conflict. 
Yet the Germans employed the ships they 
found available, and Zeppelin crews often 
set out on missions too difficult for their 
ships, or encountered weather that a 
modern rigid could negotiate easily but 
that proved a serious menace for the older 
types. 

The Germans often were compelled to 
set out blindly on flights of twenty hours 
or more, lacking advance weather infor- 
mation. They maintained airship patrols 
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over the North Sea practically every hour 
of the war, and they encountered condi- 
tions that kept the surface craft anchored 
in port. 

Fifteen Zeppelins within one period of 
twelve months made nearly four hundred 
long-distance patrol flights and thirty 
raids on England, losing four ships in ac- 
tion with the enemy. Another fell victim to 
the weather. The L-4 left her base one 
winter night and cruised northward as far 
as the coast of Norway to check reports 
that the British fleet was operating in 
those waters. A gale confronted her as she 
turned back and rain froze into ice as 
quickly as it struck the ship. The ther- 
mometer dropped steadily and the half- 
frozen crew saw the rain change to snow 
while the Z-4 continued beating into the 
wind. 

The men spent that day with nothing 
below them but mountainous seas. The 
night dragged endlessly while they nursed 
their engines and checked the course. 
Progress became so slow that the fuel 
tanks would have been empty long before 
they could reach Germany; so they struck 
out for Denmark. Daylight brought with 
it no slackening of the wind, but it permit- 
ted them to see the Danish coast as they 
sped over it. As the motors commenced 
stopping through lack of fuel, the com- 
mander brought his ship close to the sur- 
face. Knowing that he could not hold it 
in that wind, he ordered all hands to jump. 
Nearly all of the crew went overboard in a 
hurry, to safety. Two who delayed a 
moment had to jump when the ship was 
rearing again. They were badly hurt. 
As the L-4 disappeared in the blizzard 
the roll was called. Four men failed to 
respond. They were missing forever. 

The Germans could not get word of pre- 
vailing weather conditions over enemy 
land, so they had to resort to guesswork 
in planning the details of a raid where so 
much depended upon favorable winds and 
visibility. This proved treacherous, es- 
pecially late in the war, when the British 
had perfected their aircraft defense and 
the Zeppelins had to cruise three and 
sometimes four miles high to avoid air- 
plane attacks. 
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Eleven airships raided England on a 
midnight in October, 1917. As soon as 
they could drop their bombs they sped 
homeward, urged to more than usual haste 
by signs of a northern gale. Five of the 
ships were late starting back, or their 
commanders were inexperienced with 
storms at those heights. 

They turned eastward, thinking their 
compasses would direct them across the 
North Sea to Germany, but they had not 
considered the force of the wind, which 
raced madly at eighty miles an hour. The 
five Zeppelins were gradually blown south- 
ward. The air was freezing cold. The war- 
craft contained no comforts, and the 
crews suffered horribly. Daylight found 
them far back of the battle front in 
France. One of the commanders managed 
to send his ship up to 24,000 ft., and all 
hands labored mightily to keep it there, 
casting out even their tooth brushes and 
razors, and finally their fur-lined jackets, 
to lighten the ship so that it would stay 
high enough to elude the French. The 
crew was one of the ablest in the service; 
and for that reason they managed to slip 
back into Germany unobserved. The 
others did not return. 

The L-4o was shot down over the lines. 
The L-4- and L-49 cruised about until the 
fuel gauges warned the engineers that the 
motors would soon be idle, in which event 
the big ships could not be controlled. 
They were praying for the wind to shift 
and blow them eastward. Zeppelins had 
been operated like free balloons before 
when the engines froze in high altitudes or 
those still in an experimental stage failed 
to function. But the wind persisted from 
the north with the same deadly velocity. 
The two ships were forced to come down. 
The men of the L-45 came to earth where 
there were no soldiers at the moment and 
before the French arrived on the scene 
they managed to burn their ship. 

Those on L-4g also landed, but their 
ship was so depleted of its gas supply that 
they could not burn it. Contrary to some 
opinions hydrogen does not explode: it 
burns, but when it is mixed with a certain 
quantity of air burning is impossible. A 
party of French soldiers came up before 
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THE “‘LZ-120”’ MADE A IOI-HOUR FLIGHT IN I9I7 


the Germans could destroy their books. 
Some time later the technical plans of that 
Zeppelin were distributed to all the Allied 
governments, and from them our Shen- 
andoah and some of the British airships 
were fashioned, with alterations. 

In the afternoon only one Zeppelin re- 
mained over France—the L-50, and she 
could not get down. She had sped past 
Paris and then swerved eastward toward 
the French Alps, where her captain, 
Schwonder, hoped to dodge into Switzer- 
land. But she was cruising at great heights; 
some of the crew had frozen feet and 
hands. All of them were using oxygen to 
keep themselves alive in the rare atmos- 
phere. They had been in the air more than 
twenty-four hours, part of the time on a 
nerve-wracking raid and subjected to 
anti-aircraft shells—“ flaming onions” that 
would fire their ship if hit—and most of 
the time from three to four miles above 
the earth. 

Gradually the oxygen supply became 
exhausted, first in one of the wing gondo- 
las, then in another. The mechanics col- 


lapsed. Their engines rattled on unat- 
tended. No help came to them. None could 
learn whether they were unconscious or 
dead, for the officers and men in the 
control car were spent and unable to climb 
into the hull. They had economized on 
oxygen, taking turns at the wheels, which 
barely moved under their fast-waning 
strength. 

One officer remembered that a reserve 
supply of oxygen lay in the hull corridor 
near the bow. He tried to get it but col- 
lapsed at the foot of the ladder. Finally 
the entire crew lay helpless, unable even 
to look out into the frozen world through 
which war’s fortune was taking them. Now 
and again they passed over a battery, 
which would take potshots at the ship; 
but she continued aimlessly, at speeds set 
by her commander six hours before, and 
repeatedly lunged earthward and then 
zoomed up in the grip of the relentless 
north wind. ; 

A mountain peak loomed in front of the 
ship, but she was sightless. She went into 
it like a vessel striking an iceberg. The 
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impact sheared off the control car and rear 
engine gondola, and the rest of L-5o, 
freed of the weight, leaped high above the 
Alps and remained there, a derelict with 
four of her crew still aboard. One by 
one the survivors recovered and crept out 
of the wreckage. As they struggled down 
the mountain they could see the L-5o drift- 
ing, a mere speck in the sky. No trace of 
her was found. She probably collapsed 
into the Mediterranean. 

That sea claimed another airship years 
after the war—the French Dixmude, 
which had been the German L-72 at the 
time of the armistice. Zeppelin officers in 
March, 1919, prepared the L-72 for a 
flight to the United States to demonstrate 
the commercial possibilities of lighter- 
than-air craft. The ship was about the 
size of the present Los Angeles, though 
not so heavy, for she was a war craft 
built for the Navy. A few days before the 
Germans were to set out on the first At- 
lantic flight, the Inter-Allied Control 
Commission heard of their plans and for- 
bade them to take the ship off the ground. 
They could not understand why until 
some weeks later when the British R-34 
cruised across the Atlantic, the first rigid 
airship to reach the Western Hemisphere. 
When the Zeppelins were apportioned 
among the Allies, France received, among 
others, the L-72. 

As the Dixmude the Zeppelin made 
several notable flights over south France 
and the Mediterranean. The French be- 
came enthusiastic. High officials clamored 
for flights. One bright morning, shortly 
before Christmas, 1923, fifty officers and 
men climbed aboard the ship and started 
on a junketing trip over northern Africa, 
supremely confident that brief experience 
with such ships warranted extra long and 
therefore unduly hazardous flights, with- 
out adequate weather reports, wireless 
direction-finding methods, and other safe- 
guards that the Germans maintained for 
the operations of their airships. 

The Dixmude was reported at intervals 
for three days. Her passengers dropped 
postcards over Bizerte in Tunis and at 
Gafas and Tozeur. On the fourth day the 
radio operator of an Italian steamer picked 
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a message out of the air. The Dixmude 
was fighting a violent gale near the Gulf of 
Qabés. Later he received what he thought 
were distress signals and estimated that 
the Dixmude was being driven before a 
hurricane at 125 miles an hour. That was 
all. 

Some days later the body of her captain, 
young De Grenadan, came out of the sea 
in the nets of fishermen off Sciacca, Sicily; 
and then several persons at that point 
spoke of having seen a very bright light in 
the sky over the rough channel between 
Sicily and Tunis. Apparently the Dix- 
mude had been wrenched apart, gasoline 
had caught fire and ignited the hydrogen. 
The Germans insisted that two years are 
required to train a crew that can be de- 
pended upon to handle an airship safely. 
With hydrogen gas inflating the cells, the 
fire menace is always present. 

Yet the Germans proved that normal 
operations may be quite safe. Thousands of 
flights had been made before the war and 
in the two or three cases of fire the cause 
was traced directly to carelessness. During 
the war the Zeppelins that burned were 
either shot down by the enemy using in- 
cendiary shells or, as in one or two 
instances, destroyed by members of the 
crew tinkering with the bomb fuses. 

They did not fear ordinary gunfire— 
shrapnel—so much. Sometimes a raiding 
Zeppelin would stagger home with as 
many as three hundred holes in her, .ne 
worn faces of the crew plain evidence of 
the strain under which they had labored 
as human targets. To avoid striking sparks 
aboard ship their clothing was without 
buttons and they wore felt-soled boots 
while climbing about the interior. Mostly 
they dreaded being brought down in 
enemy territory after a raid, for raiders 
were most unpopular. The raids were 
begun to stimulate the morale of the air- 
ship forces and relieve the monotony of 
the North Sea patrols. Raiding was never 
monotonous. 

The Z-ro cruised through fifteen miles 
of flying shrapnel barrages and succeeded 
in striking Paris one night in 1915. She 
sped twice across the city at a height of a 
mile and a half and with a sister ship 
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planted explosives that demolished electric 
light plants, warehouses, and scores of 
smaller buildings. Nothing touched the 
Z-1o0 until she tried to get back over the 
lines. Near the front at Noyen a lucky 
battery got the exact range and two whole 
salvos struck the raider squarely, solid 
shells passing clear through the hull. 
Countless pieces of shrapnel ripped holes 
in the gas cells. 

While some of the crew inspected the 
damage others threw out the machine guns, 
oil tank and gasoline drums, tools, spare 
parts. The Z-zo was then past the lines 
and being escorted by a squadron of air- 
planes in case French aviators should at- 
tempt to follow. She continued to sag, 
however, and the officers and men cast 
overboard their fur coats and finally their 
boots. By excellent navigation they made 
an emergency landing in an open field. 

The airship men pitted their strength, 
or luck, against the submarine. The L-3z 
was cruising on patrol off the Dogger Bank 
when far off in the distance the captain, 
Mathy, spotted a small object. Ever alert, 
the crew obeyed orders instantly, and the 
Zeppelin plunged into a cloudbank, toward 
the suspect. Five miles nearer she emerged 
and the Germans saw not one but four 
British submarines. Back into the clouds 
slipped the L-3z. When she again came 
out one of the subs lay directly below. 

Her lookout espied the airship and in an 
instant her deck gun was spitting vi- 
ciously. But the L-37 hovered still. Mathy’s 
bombing officer sent one egg downward, 
to get the range. It fell 400 ft. short. An- 
other bomb, 200 ft. short. The third was 
within 1oo ft. All four submarines were 
shooting at the Zeppelin when the fourth 
bomb slipped out of her racks. It landed 
just forward of the conning tower and the 
explosion rocked the LZ-3z. She stood by 
until the pall of black smoke had drifted 
aside. The sub lay stern up, her screws 
still turning, and a moment later she had 
taken her last dive. 

The Zeppelin dodged back into the 
clouds to get over another submarine. 
When she emerged the three had disap- 
peared. Then her riggers reported two gas 
cells empty in the tail. Oil tanks, guns, 
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bombs, clothing were moved forward as 
the L-3z commenced to settle stern first. 
When that end had been lightened she was 
steered homeward. In her hangar the crew 
made a careful inspection. Two shells 
had punctured a gas cell, and another the 
tail—but they repaired the damage in six 
hours and set out to finish their patrol. 

Throughout the war the British were the 
keenest observers of Zeppelin activities 
and they became advocates of lighter-than- 
air when an official board reported that the 
German monopoly had wrought “grievous 
harm.” One of the episodes on which they 
based that conclusion was the manner in 
which airships had performed as scouts at 
the Battle of Jutland. A Zeppelin had even 
fought part of the British fleet the morning 
after the main battle. 

At five o’clock in the morning a Zeppelin 
sighted smoke clouds and ten minutes 
later came upon twelve battle cruisers and 
several smaller ships—like mother ducks 
out with their young—heading toward 
Scotland at high speed. After this informa- 
tion had been wirelessed to the German 
Admiral, the Zeppelin turned eastward, 
still keeping the enemy in sight. Off in the 
opposite direction her commander’s glasses 
revealed six British dreadnaughts and 
auxiliaries. 

The two lines soon came together and 
in the early morning haze the lookouts 
heard the engines overhead. The Germans 
had been waiting for the mist to clear, 
lurking only a mile above and not caring 
to go higher for fear of losing sight of the 
enemy. The surface craft lost no time. 
Their turrets swung round, the muzzles of 
their big guns were pointed skyward. 
The Zeppelin men were probably the only 
ones ever to stand within sight of a fleet 
while it fired its big guns at them. They 
stood there for an hour. Even when banks 
of fog obliterated the vessels they could 
see the great flashes of flame as whole 
salvos were fired. 

The Zeppelin was jolted like a ship on 
the rocks by the concussion of the shrapnel 
bursts on all sides. Sixty minutes seemed 
weeks to her crew, and they were happy 
when the captain, finding the cruisers di- 
rectly under him, sent down his biggest 
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THE “‘ZR-3’’ FROM GERMANY ARRIVING AT LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


The landing of the ZR-3, now the Los Angeles, on October 15, 1924. Note the small army necessary to 
man the landing ropes. 


bombs. But the mist prevented range find- 
ing, and the aimless fire from so many ves- 
sels with their guns sweeping the sky over- 
head was tempting fate too much. He 
dodged back into a thick bank of fog. 


When he nosed out on the other side the 
British were out of sight. Hours of search 
failed to locate them in the mist and the 
Zeppelin was ordered back to her base. 

The Zeppelins maintained their North 
Sea patrol practically every hour of the 
war, and much of their important work lay 
in locating and charting enemy mine fields 
and in working with the surface craft set 
to destroy the mines. Often a Zeppelin 
would be landed on the surface to take 
aboard an officer from the mine-sweepers. 
He would be taken slowly over an entire 
area that he might plan just how to destroy 
the menace. 

On other occasions Zeppelins swooped 
down upon merchant ships. An airship 
would materialize out of an innocent 
cloud, come down and hover near the 
vessel while all hands were ordered into 
the small boats. Of course the Zeppelin 
crew always risked the vessel’s guns, but 
they managed to persuade the sailors that 
resistance was hopeless. They would then 
drop lightly to the surface, have the skip- 
per hand them his ship’s papers, and again 


take to the air, after the mild formality of 
dropping bombs that sent the merchant- 
man to the bottom. At times conditions 
would be reversed. A Zeppelin, shrapnel- 
peppered and leaking gas after a raid over 
England, would sink to the surface like 
some tired monster out of breath, and 
there wallow about with her men wet, cold, 
and helplessly clinging to her framework 
until she sank, or 4} enemy vessel came 
up to make them prisoners. 

The British were designing rigid airships 
when the enemy type fell in their midst. 
Then they discarded their own plans and 
copied it. The Zeppelin Z-33 under Boeker 
sprang at London shortly after twelve 
o’clock one September night in 1916. 
Hundreds of guns belched flame and shrap- 
nel as the raider appeared over the Fast 
End and swerved northward parallel to the 
Thames. Searchlights by the score trans- 
formed the night into a carnival glare. 
The shrapnel bursts were so thick about 
them that the Zeppelin men could barely 
make out the city. Their surroundings be- 
came as light as day when the incendiary 
shells and fire rockets formed a worse 
menace. Boeker and his men could not 
have counted the “flaming onions” that 
sped up past their ship. 

But they were dropping their own fire 
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bombs by then, and with the speed at 
which they were crossing London naviga- 
tion required all their attention. The elab- 
orate chart in the control car showed the 
main targets, and when she had arrived 
over the factory district the L-33 dropped 
her remaining bombs, then veered off, 
leaving a yellow, fire-streaked trail across 
the city. 

’ Barely had she left the metropolis when 
from all quarters of the hull came reports 
of punctured gas cells leaking like sieves. 
Boeker steered for neutral Holland and a 
forced landing. But the Zeppelin was sink- 
ing too rapidly. He saw that he could not 
make it and turned back to England. A 
few miles south of Colchester the L-33 
dropped into an open field. Out leaped her 
crew. They ran the entire length of the 
ship trying to set her afire, but she would 
not burn. When the enemy arrived all im- 
portant parts remained undamaged. 

The British made two copies of the L- 33. 
They were the R-33 and R-34, completed 
in 1918. Meanwhile, other Zeppelins fell 
into British hands. In August, 1918, they 
started work on'two giant rigids, R-37 and 
R-38, modeled from the captured Zep- 
pelins but made longer—a total length of 
about 700 ft. each. The designers apparently 
thought that length required no variation 
in construction met’ ds, for the frame- 
work of the big ships was no stronger than 
that of the smaller craft; and, too, parts of 
the framework of the Zeppelins had been 
salvaged and put into the new skeletons. 

Such a makeshift craft was the R-38 
when, in the summer of 1921, she went up 
for trial flights near Hull. The government 
had sold her to the United States Navy for 
$1,000,000. Britain’s economy policy did 
not permit keeping both ships. A contin- 
gent of American Naval officers and men 
had been training with the English per- 
sonnel, preparatory to delivery of their 
craft. They were on the trial flights. On the 
third test members of the crew noted that 
some of the girders amidships had failed 
and that the ship was sluggish in being 
steered. Her control surfaces—rudder and 
fins—were enlarged. On the afternoon of 
August 23rd, the R-38 went up on her final 
test. 
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Speeding over the Humber at several 
thousand feet she was turned this way and 
that, and finally her rudder was put hard 
over. Her frame snapped in the middle. 
The fracture broke the gasoline feed lines 
leading to the engines. Fire spread quickly 
to the hydrogen in the fore part. It fell into 
the river a blazing mass. The aft section 
floated more slowly to the surface of the 
water, with survivors; but forty-four 
British and American airship officers and 
mechanics had lost their lives. 

Soon self-styled experts were raising 
their voices in condemnation of all air- 
ships. The danger of fire, said they, was 
enhanced because lightning might strike 
the strongest rigid and burn it. But the 
Germans knew better. Zeppelins had been 
struck; the crews detested electric storms, 
but on the most thrilling flights through 
lightning they had come home safely. 

Confidence that they could take their 
ship through any kind of weather, as they 
would a surface vessel, betrayed Com- 
mander Zachary Lansdowne and _his 
brother officers of our Navy Shenandoah 
on the night of September 3, 1925, when 
they headed into a terrific storm over Ohio. 
They had been trained on warships and 
their law was to finish a trip once begun. 

The Shenandoah was bound toward the 
Middle West. Like a ship at sea she was 
plying through the night over the Ohio 
River, lights glowing, mechanics busy with 
their purring motors, those in the control 
car picking up occasional landmarks on the 
surface 1,800 ft. below. Suddenly the big 
craft hesitated. A blast of wind had 
smacked her bow like a huge hand pushed 
up out of the west. The officers, among them 
a trained meteorologist, peered into the 
darkness: what were they to expect? They 
discussed the signs. All hands remained 
alert. The wind became a series of angry 
gusts, but the ship maintained an even 
keel and nosed against it persistently. 

Nearly two hours passed. The weather 
man pointed ahead: even in the night they 
could see a great menacing bank of black 
clouds tumbling about their course in sinis- 
ter fashion. They were soon among them. 
Rain fell in solid sheets, lashed against the 
fabric hull with the force of hail. A flash of 
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lightning was followed quickly by others— 
greenish, snake-like streaks that ripped the 
murk apart in the midst of ear-splitting 
thunderclaps. 

The sky was now a veritable maelstrom, 
and the bow of the Shenandoah rose up as 
if raised on the crest of a mighty wave. 
Those mariners of a new epoch in naviga- 
tion realized that they were in a line squall, 
the worst kind of storm. Their ship was 
rising. Within eight minutes she was up 
more than half a mile. Orders passed rap- 
idly. A lever was pulled back, and it opened 
the safety valves at the top of the gas cells 
to free some of the gas and prevent burst- 
ing in high altitudes. The men at the con- 
trols set them for a steep dive earthward 
and the ship responded for the moment, 
aided by her engines, which were now 
twirling the propellers at full speed. 

The big airship lunged down a sheer 
half-mile. Ready hands freed the ballast 
and it slipped out through open hatches in 
the keel. The wind again picked up the 
ship and the 675 ft. of metal girders and 
fabric, with forty-one men distributed here 
and there throughout the entire length, 
rose up at a steep angle, like a ball tossed 
in the air. From the interior of the hull 
came an ominous cracking noise like break- 
ing match sticks. Several men in the con- 
trol car, which was swung about 1o ft. 
under the hull and well forward, heard the 
warning sounds. Those not busy at the 
controls climbed up the ladder to investi- 
gate. Two were on the ladder when the 
Shenandoah parted amidships. 

Two struts had held the control car sus- 
pended below the keel. The rear strut 
snapped off as the framework broke. 
About 150 ft. of the nose swung free and 
the control car for a moment was carried 
with it, dangling at the end of the fore 
strut. Then it was wrenched off and sent 
plunging like a stone from a mile high with 
Commander Lansdowne and twelve others 
trapped inside. Another officer happened 
to be where the break in the hull occurred, 
and he was dropped out, spinning help- 
lessly. 

The forward part, relieved of the con- 
trol car, sprang up hundreds of feet with 
excess buoyancy. Those inside peered out 
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in the half light of dawn. One man was 
clinging to the ladder. He was pulled to 
safety. Another was found with his arms 
and legs wrapped about a girder that 
flapped perilously outside. His back was 
toward his comrades. Their bit of wreck- 
age was now careening wildly on the heels 
of the wind but they procured a rope and 
after many attempts got an end of it over 
their comrade’s shoulder: he grabbed it 
and they pulled him inside. 

Directed by Commander C. E. Rosen- 
dahl, now captain of the Los Angeles, they 
separated into two parties and crept down 
the keel toward opposite ends. This stead- 
ied the derelict and enabled them to free 
the gas gradually so they could manceuver 
as if in a free balloon—on a twelve miles’ 
ride, the last moments of which bumped 
them against tree-tops, fences, and farm 
buildings, finally to safety. 

Meanwhile, the middle of the ship with 
two engine gondolas had broken away 
from the aft section. It dropped straight, 
but by casting out everything of weight, 
those aboard broke the force of their fall 
and were tumbled out on the ground with 
only minor injuries. The tail piece was the 
biggest part, about 500 ft. long and taper- 
ing from the middle, which was as thick as 
a five-story building. It fell heavily and 
landed. with a crash nearly a half-mile 
away, broke into pieces and scattered the 
occupants on the surface. But the control 
car claimed all the victims except the offi- 
cer who had been thrown out amidships. 

That accident was attributed, broadly, 
to pioneering, which was true in the sense 
that our first rigid airship had come to 
grief. But there was nothing in that dis- 
aster to indicate that airships are inher- 
ently unsafe. 

Several long flights have been made in 
the past. In July, 1917, Captain Lehmann 
and a crew of twenty-seven took their 
LZ-120 out of Seerappen on the Baltic 
Coast and remained up, cruising back and 
forth over the sea for 101 hours. That was 
then the longest non-stop flight. It encour- 
aged the German Government to send 
another Zeppelin on a relief mission to the 
colonial forces in German East Africa. 
The L-59 set out from Jamboli, Bulgaria, 
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THE “VIKTORIA LUISE”—A PRE-WAR PASSENGER-CARRYING ZEPPELIN 


This ship, launched in 1912, helped greatly to popularize German air travel. Demand always exceeded 
its passenger capacity of twenty-three. 


on November 16, 1917, rode through 
a series of severe electric storms and in 
temperatures varying from 40° to 70°, 
cruised down the Valley of the Nile and 
over the Sudan, where she turned in her 
tracks and went back to Jamboli without 
stopping. An official wireless message had 
recalled her after the German Government 
received word that the German troops in 
the colony had been badly defeated. 

In many ways that flight was the most 
remarkable ever made. The L-59 had been 
built in about two weeks. She was loaded 
with 30,600 lbs. of ammunition, rifles, 
jungle knives, and radio parts, including 
three tons of medicines. She also carried 
25 tons of gasoline and oil, 15 tons of cloth- 
ing, spare parts, provisions, and a crew of 
eight—a total load of about 55 tons. And 
she had made a non-stop flight of 4,230 
miles in 95 hours. After her arrival back 
in Jamboli she still had left enough fuel 
for 64 hours more in the air. 

The British R-34, on her flight across the 
Atlantic in 1919, remained up 108 hours 
on the westward trip of 3,130 miles, while 
her return trip with favorable winds re- 
quired only 75 hours. The Dixmude in 
September, 1923, flew a circular course 


over the Mediterranean and south France, 
about 4,500 miles in 118 hours. 

Another notable flight by airship was 
that of the Italian Norge, which carried the 
Amundsen-Ellisworth-Nobile expedition 
across the Pole from Spitsbergen to Teller, 
Alaska, in May, 1926. The Norge cruised 
from Spitsbergen to Point Barrow, Alaska, 
a distance of 2,000 miles, in 46 hours; 
while the remaining 700 miles to Teller 
required 25 hours more, during which the 
Norge actually cruised about 1,200 miles 
before landing. 

The adventures of General Nobile and 
his crew in the éalia over the Polar region 
a few months ago was interpreted in some 
quarters as shedding a bad light on all 
airship operations, but that was an in- 
justice. The Jtalia, like her sister ship, the 
Norge, was of the semi-rigid type and 
differed radically from the rigid Zeppelin 
both in design and in construction. 

The semi-rigid has only a rigid keel or 
spine on its lower side, while the gas cells 
above are enclosed in an envelope without 
any supporting framework. The Zeppelin 
has a rigid metal skeleton of longitudinal 
girders holding ring frames between every 
two gas cells throughout its entire length. 
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The Germans abandoned the semi-rigid 
type of airship early in the war. The 
United States Navy has advocated the 
exclusive use of rigid ships and is con- 
stantly making demonstration flights with 
the Los Angeles, a Zeppelin. 

The German Government agreed to give 
the United States an airship as part of 
its reparations program. It was built by 
the Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, and when Dr. Hugo Eckener 
and his Zeppelin crew brought it over from 
Germany in October, 1924, they made the 
5,000 mile flight in 81 hours. The American 
Navy named the new ship the Los Angeles, 
and her operation from the hangar at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, has been distin- 
guished by many long flights—to Ber- 
muda, Panama, and across country. Last 
February she cruised from Lakehurst to 
Panama non-stop, 2,178 miles, in 40 hours. 

The Los Angeles, however, is a relatively 
small ship, having only 2,500,000 cu. ft. 
gas capacity. Her size was limited, not by 
the Germans, but by the stipulation of the 
Allied Governments that any ship that 
Germany might build for the United States 
must be no larger than the largest wartime 
naval Zeppelin. So the Los Angeles repre- 
sents a fair experimental craft, giving 
much promise of what her successors will 
be if they grow up into ships of six and 
eight million cu. ft. capacity. The bigger 
the ship the more weight it can carry, the 
longer will be its cruising range, and the 
stauncher its construction. 

The Treaty of Locarno removed the re- 
strictions that after the war prevented 
Germany building big Zeppelins. To-day 
the Graf Zeppelin, the 127th Zeppelin to 
be built during twenty-eight years, is 
demonstrating what a fair-sized ship can 
do. She is 776 ft. long and has a diameter 
of 100 ft., a gas capacity of 3,750,000 cu. 
ft., and 5 reversible 530 h.p. Maybach 
engines. She has a cruising radius of about 
12,500 miles at 70 miles an hour, carries 
20 passengers and an average crew of 30, 
and can transport about to tons of mail 
or freight. A feature that is being observed 
with intense interest is the gaseous 
fuel—as light as air—consumed by the 
motors. This eliminates the weight of 
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gasoline tanks and adds proportionately 
to the pay load capacity. It is carried 
in gas cells similar to those that hold the 
buoyant hydrogen and keep the ship aloft. 

The Germans have their pre-war record 
to show that this type of carrier can be 
popularized for regular scheduled service. 
Six passenger Zeppelins were operated, for 
six years prior to the war, carrying about 
40,000 passengers between German cities, 
without an accident in their 1,600 flights. 
The Zeppelin experts believe that a two 
days’ schedule across the Atlantic can be 
maintained as safely. 

England has her new passenger airship 
—the R-z00—now nearing completion. 
This ship is 709 ft. long, 133 ft. in diameter. 
She has a gas capacity of 5,000,000 cu. ft. 
and 6 Rolls-Royce Condor 7ooh.p. engines. 
Her builders point to cabin accommoda- 
tions for 100 passengers, space for ten tons 
of mail or freight, quarters for the crew, a 
dining room and a promenade deck, a 
smoking room and a lounge—all inside the 
main hull of the airship. They claim for her 
a cruising radius of 4,000 miles at a speed 
of 75 miles an hour. They promise soon to 
send her across the Atlantic on a demon- 
stration flight, after which, according to 
present plans, she will be put in regular 
service between London, Egypt, and India. 
Later, they plan to establish similar lines 
to South Africa, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, and Canada and the United States. 
As this is written an attempt is being made 
to procure American capital for the trans- 
atlantic British line. 

Meanwhile, Americans who have fol- 
lowed the development of the rigid airship 
had much rather see the big craft built 
here in the United States than anywhere 
else. For the first time such facilities are 
being arranged. The United States Navy 
will have two giant Zeppelin type air- 
ships, each about 800 ft. in length and 
with 6,000,000 cu. ft. gas capacity, as 
compared with the 5,000,000 cu. ft. of the 
R-100. These two naval rigids will be al- 
most thrice the size of the Los Angeles and 
constructed under methods possible only 
in ships of their size. That impetus should 
soon produce commercial airships for 
American syndicates. 
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What’s the Matter with Mexico? 


A Final Article in a Series on Our Southern Neighbor 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


THE CATHEDRAL AND THE NATIONAL PALACE, 


MEXICO, with a population politically 
immature and the great majority politi- 
cally incompetent; Mexico, with a govern- 
ment that is a semi-disguised dictatorship 
in the control of a group of men who lack 
the guidance of either a national tradition 
or a political ideal—this Mexico will for 
some time present a troublesome problem 
to neighboring nations. Mexico’s most 
important neighbor happens to be the 
United States. Not only physical conti- 
guity, with hundreds of miles of common 
land frontier, but the large part played in 
Mexican life by trade and commerce with 
this country, the enormous participation 
of American capital in Mexican economy, 
the intermingling of the two peoples and 
the clash of cultures, all go to make the 
United States a dominant influence in 
Mexican affairs and, conversely, make 
Mexico an important factor in the life 
of this country. 

This international intimacy has ex- 
isted since Mexico threw off the Spanish 
yoke in 1821. It has sometimes been 
friendly but more often antagonistic, on 
several occasions leading to hostile opera- 
tions, and once to open war. The political 
instability in Mexico and the prospect 
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that this instability will continue for 
many years to come make it impossible 
for this country to leave American interests 
to the protection of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and the size and importance of 
those interests—money investments alone 
running to more than $1,250,000,c00o— 
preclude their sacrifice by a confiding 
assumption that Mexico is an organized 
modern nation, or is shortly to become one. 

The actual conditions in Mexico make 
it necessary for the government of this 
country: to interest itself continuously and 
somewhat intimately in the problems that 
affect Mexico and in the various attempts 
at their solution. Only in this way can it 
effectively oppose the forces in Mexico 
that would joyously destroy American 
interests and perhaps no less joyously 
threaten American lives. The problems are 
many and penetrate deeply into Mexican 
life—so deeply, in fact, that many of them 
would assume the aspect of international 
problems even in the absence of the in- 
timacy that marks the relations between 
Mexico and the United States. 

For example, there is the matter of 
claims against Mexico. During Mexico’s 
troubled history innumerable wrongs have 











been perpetrated against foreigners. They 
have been subjected to false arrests and 
imprisonments. Justice has been denied 
them. Their property has been confiscated. 
And they have been robbed and murdered. 
Sometimes these incidents have given rise 
to talk of war. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that most of our serious clashes with Mex- 
ico have occurred not, as some would read- 
ily assume, under Presidents accused of 
subservience to “ Wall Street,” but under 
Presidents known for their opposition to 
the American money power. Jackson 
wanted to fight Mexico. Polk went to 
war with Mexico. Wilson twice invaded 
Mexico. No one would accuse these men 
of catering to predatory American capi- 
talism. On the other hand, the present 
Administration, often accused of aggres- 
sion, is responsible for the creation of two 
claims commissions for the purpose of 
arriving at a peaceable, rather than a for- 
cible, settlement of our claims against 
Mexico. 

The Special Claims Commission devotes 
its attention to claims arising between 1910 
and 1920—the years of the so-called “‘ Mex- 
ican Revolution.” Its files include 3,148 
claims. In the four years of its life it has 
but one decision to its credit. That deci- 
sion went against the United States by 
virtue of an opinion by the “neutral” 
chairman, a Brazilian jurist. The case was 
a claim by the families of nineteen Ameri- 
cans who had been murdered by Villa 
after they had received a safe-conduct 
from General Obregén. Under the conven- 
tion establishing the commission, Mexico 
was thought to have assumed liability for 
such cases and, in the ordinary course of 
procedure, all that remained for the com- 
mission to do was to fix the amount of, 
damages to be paid. The Mexican mem- 
ber, however, did not hesitate to vote 
against the claimants. And the Brazilian 
came to the astonishing conclusion that, 
as Mexico had assumed liability “volun- 
tarily,” she should not be required to 
pay! After this effort—which inciden- 
tally, if accepted, would defeat every 
claim before the Special Commission—the 
jurist from the lowlands of Brazil found 
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the altitude of Mexico City too great for 
his health, and resigned. 

The other commission, known as the 
General Claims Commission, has charge of 
all other claims by Americans against 
Mexico or by Mexicans against the United 
States since 1868. Of the 2,781 claims filed 
against Mexico, it has settled 51. Of the 
836 claims filed against the United States, 
it has settled 9. This is the disappointing 
net result of our attempts to settle dis- 
putes with Mexico by arbitration. It is 
the actual outcome in practice of that 
“diplomatic protection” that is supposed 
by nervous people to “lead direct to war.” 
In reality, we have had no war, and Ameri- 
cans have received very little protection. 

“Very little protection,” even if we 
reckon the small number of cases “settled” 
as that much to the good. Actually, even 
these claimants have received only an 
adjudication. That is the only “settle- 
ment” that they have obtained. They still 
have to collect the money—if they can. 

And here we must look at Mexico from 
the inside for a moment. The total govern- 
ment income for the current year is esti- 
mated at $145,000,000. Out of this must 
be paid current running expenses amount- 
ing to $115,000,000. There may be some 
extravagance in this. There may be some 
graft. Of both probably no more than the 
average of other countries; at any rate, not 
enough to be made an international issue. 
Mexico must have this money to remain a 
going concern and hold out the promise 
even of future payments to claimants. 
Of the remaining $30,000,000, the present 
government is expending $15,000,000 on 
public works—roads, irrigation projects, 
schools, etc. As such works are the only 
means by which Mexico can ever improve 
its condition, no valid objection can be 
made to these expenditures. 

This leaves $15,000,000 for payments on 
Mexico’s outstanding obligations—inter- 
est and princ'pal. The total amount of 
these liabilities is not exactly known. 
There is a bonded debt that, with accrued 
interest, amounts to more than $500,000,- 
ooo. There is a floating debt of between 
$75,000,000 and $100,000,000. Then there 
is the indebtedness on account of land ex- 
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propriations, the ultimate amount of 
which can only be guessed, but which is 
already more than $100,000,000. Mexico 
thus has an outstanding acknowledged 
indebtedness of very close to $700,000,000. 
Interest at 5 per cent. on this would be 
$35,000,000 a year, or more than double 
the $15,000,000 that Mexico has now 
available for the service of its debt. And 
this takes no account of sinking fund or 
principal payments. 

What chance is there, then, for the pay- 
ment of claims? The claims against Mex- 
icoand these are held not only in the 
United States but in a number of other 
countries—total close to $1,000,000,000. 
These will of course be reduced by adjudi- 
cation to perhaps $100,000,000, but that 
is still many millions more than Mexico 
can shoulder at present. 

Faced by a national balance-sheet of 


‘this kind, it would be 


idle for the United 
States to press for the 
repayment according 
to the letter of the 
bond, even of borrowed 
money. It would be 
equally idle to insist 
upon the payment .of 
claims. Mexico simply 
hasn’t the money. The 
State Department can, 
to be sure, assist Ameri- 
can claimants to have 
their claims adjudicated 
and acknowledged by 
the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It has made 
repeated attempts to 
arrive at agreement 
with Mexico for new 
neutral members of the 
two claims commis- 
sions, both of which are 
now without chair- 
men. 

The difficulty has 
been that we would 
not accept a chair- 
man from a country 
that interprets inter- 
national law in the 
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MEXICO’S HANDICAPPED FUTURE 
Two thirds of her fifteen millions of people 
are poor and of Indian mentality. The 


mother and child pictured above are of 
this large class. 


Mexican—not to say the Brazilian—man: 
ner. Mexico likewise has refused to accept 
a chairman from any country that inter- 
prets international law after our manner. 
This may be regrettable, but it is under- 
standable. The two governments have now 
agreed to “go it blind” and jointly in- 
vited the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Netherlands to appoint some suita- 
ble person to act as chairman of both 
commissions. This may secure some sim- 
ilarity in the law applied by the two 
commissions, though it does not promise 
to expedite their work. 

Promptness, however, is not a vital 
matter in the present instance. The cases 
will probably all be settled long before 
Mexico is able to do any more than ac- 
knowledge her liability to pay the judg- 
ments. 

What is even more promising is the sug- 
gestion—which comes 
from high American 
sources—that Mexico 
agree to pay one lump 
sum to the United 
States to cover all 
American claims. This 
would stop the expense 
of the commissions for 
both parties and effect 
a saving of half a mil- 
lion dollars a year. The 
United States would 
distribute the pay- 
ments, as received, 
among the claimants, 
instead of advocating 
the claims before the 
commissions. The re- 
sult to the claimants 
should be quite as 
satisfactory, and one 
more bone of Mexi- 
can-American conten- 
tion would cease to 
exist. 

The basic problem 
in either case is to get 
Mexico sufficiently on 
her feet fnancially 
so that she can actu- 
ally make payments. 
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This cannot be done by writing ardent 
notes to the Foreign Office or by threats 
of intervention or war. Those may be the 
only methods recognized by international 
law, and by that law we might be rele- 
gated to the necessity of invading Mexico 
and annexing a section of her territory in 
the good old-fashioned way. But such 
methods—and to the same extent the pre- 
cepts of international law—are out of date. 
Here is a case where a great and powerful 
country has no desire to increase its ter- 
ritory at the expense of its neighbor, but 
does desire to have its citizens paid what 
that neighbor owes them. The problem is 
to find the means by which the wealthy 
creditor nation can assist the poor debtor 
nation to rehabilitate its economy not only 
to the point where it can pay its debts, but 
also to the point where it can be a desir- 
able neighbor and a good customer. 

Obviously, a primary condition for the 
working out of this fundamental problem 
is that such money as is loaned to Mexico 
or invested in productive enterprises in 
Mexico must be accorded the degree of 
security necessary to attract the new capi- 
tal that is essential. Any high-handed ex- 
propriation of property, any legislation 
calculated to destroy property values, 
means that Mexico must reckon not only 
with the owners and such political pressure 
as they are able to bring to bear, but also 
—what is far more serious for her future— 
with the fact that such legislation would 
make it impossible to secure the financial 
and economic assistance necessary for her 
own rehabilitation. It is this fact that gave 
special significance to the oil contro- 
versy, now happily ended. 

The psychological instability of the 
Mexicans, the utter absence of any es- 
tablished national tradition or racial gen- 
ius, tends to make any government that 
is set up in Mexico peculiarly susceptible 
to political ideas that may be prominent 
at the moment. In 1917, the success of 
the Bolsheviki in Russia drew the atten- 
tion of the world to their distinctive polit- 
ical philosophy. While the Mexican con- 
stitution of that year was promulgated 
in February, some months before the Bol- 
sheviki attained to power in Russia, it was 


not before Bolshevist apostles to Mexico 
had carried the gospel of Communist sal- 
vation to the politicians of that country. 
The work of these apostles bore fruit 
in the provisions of the new Mexican 
constitution. Their basic concept that 
“property” rightsemust be subordinated 
to a vague something that they termed 
“human” rights appeared in the new con- 
stitution in a number of provisions that, 
if carried into effect, would at least sub- 
ordinate “property” rights. Just what 
“human” rights are to be exalted is not 
so clear. But at any rate land was to be 
distributed to the people, and oil and other 
mineral deposits were declared to be the 
property of “the nation.” There is, to 
be sure, a provision that private property 
shall not be expropriated except for rea- 
sons of public utility and by means of in- 
demnification, and another stating that 
no law shall be given retroactive effect to 
the prejudice of any person whatsoever. 
Just what would have happened if Mex- 
ico had possessed the vast area and im- 
penetrable mass of Russia and neighbors 
whose whole energies were directed to the 
prosecution of a life and death struggle, 
we can only guess. But Mexico was com- 
paratively small and easily reached, and 
next door was the United States, which, 
while it was soon to enter the World War, 
still possessed ample means to protect the 
rights of its citizens in Mexico. And those 
citizens owned a certain amount of Mexi- 
can land and a large share of the produc- 
ing oil fields. An attempt to enforce the 
provisions of the new constitution to the 
detriment of these owners was to invite 
a dispute with Washington. That it was 
not wholly advisable to do. At least, it 
was not advisable to press the matter to 
the point where Washington might take 
coercive steps to enforce American rights. 
Nevertheless, the constitution provided 
in so many words that the oil deposits 
belonged to “the nation.”’ Mexican history 
made it inevitable that whatever group 
happened to be in power should confuse its 
own identity with that of “the nation.” 
Although the exigencies of the moment 
might demand caution, no Mexican poli- 
tician after 1917 could keep himself from 
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thinking of the enormous sums that 
would accrue if Mexico could take over 
the oil wells. 

The press of other matters prevented 
the testing of the oil issue until General 
Calles had become somewhat accustomed 
to the Presidential office. Then the at- 
tempt was made. A law was passed for 
the enforcement of the constitutional pro- 
vision. Owners of oil lands were required 
to apply for a concession from the govern- 
ment to continue their operations. In 
order to secure this concession they had 
to renounce the right of appeal to their 
own governments for protection. The con- 
cessions were to be for fifty years. But the 
nonchalance with which the Mexican au- 
thorities had undertaken to substitute a 
fifty-year concession for a fee-simple title 
gave little assurance that, once diplo- 
matic protection was waived, they would 
not take steps to destroy what value there 
was even in a fifty-year concession. The 
process was plainly a step in the direction 
of confiscation, and, if foreign owners 
acquiesced in that step, it was feared that 
the remaining steps would be taken in 
rapid succession. 

Washington took its stand squarely on 
the issue of confiscation. It made no threats 
to use force, but it insisted upon the ob- 
servance of well-understood principles of 
international law. In doing so, it had to 
receive and answer diplomatic notes of a 
cynical insincerity that it would be hard 
to equal even in a field where sincerity 
has not been a cardinal virtue. As one man 
who had extensive dealings with the Mex- 
ican Government during this period said: 
“When a Minister of State knows he is 
lying, and you know he is lying, and he 
knows you know he is lying, and still he 
lies—it is not only impossible to get any- 
where, but it is extremely difficult to 
keep your temper.” 

When the Mexican Government blandly 
informed the State Department that the 
new law was not retroactive because it 
did not modify the title that the owners 
had had in the past, but would affect them 
only in the future, the Mexican argument 
reached a depth of inanity that made fur- 
ther discussion useless. The United States 


Government could only possess its soul in 
patience and hold itself ready to protect 
its citizens against the actual seizure of 
their properties until such time as Mexico 
should see a new light. 

It was during this period that the profes- 
sional liberals in this country mobilized 
the forces of sentimentalism for an or- 
ganized attack upon the Mexican policy 
of the government. The United States 
was “imperialistic,” “militaristic,” “ag- 
gressive,” “domineering,” and all the 
other stock adjectives of political denun- 
ciation. Mexico, on the other hand, was a 
weak and struggling nation, freed at last 
from the despotism of Diaz and inspired 
by a benevolent nationalism that was to 
create a new and millennial social order. 
Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Sheffield, then Am- 
bassador to Mexico, were the evil genii who 
were obstructing this much-desired de- 
velopment. They had to bear the brunt 
of much hard language from the disciples 
or fantasy in international affairs. 

These same vociferous cohorts have 
worked themselves into an ecstasy over 
what they choose to describe as a “rever- 
sal of American policy” by Mr. Morrow 
and the resulting improvement in Mexi- 
can-American relations. But in their es- 
timate of Mr. Morrow’s course they have 
gone as far astray as they did in their es- 
timate of Mr. Sheffield’s. They have chosen 
to ignore the fact that while the person- 
ality of an Ambassador has a marked ef- 
fect upon his unofficial relations with 
members of the government to which he 
is accredited, and may perhaps affect the 
smoothness of his official relations, an 
Ambassador does not make policy. 

Mr. Morrow’s irresistible personality 
is widely known. That it has enabled him 
to accomplish a great deal in Mexico is 
beyond dispute. Mr. Sheffield’s character 
is not so well known. But those who 
know him characterize him as a delightful 
gentleman and an able diplomat. Despite 
his pleasing personality he found himself, 
in order to carry out the instructions of 
his government, in frequent opposition to 
the Mexican officials. 

American foreign policy is fixed, not by 
United States Ambassadors, but by the 
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President of the United States with the ad- 
vice of the Secretary of State and the 
officials of the State Department. Now it 
so happens that there has not been the 
slightest change in American policy toward 
Mexico from the time when Mr. Sheffield 
first went to Mexico City as Ambassador 
to the present. Mr. Morrow has not sacri- 
ficed one jot or tittle of the principles that 
Mr. Sheffield advocated. 

The United States, represented by Mr. 
Morrow, is pursuing exactly the same 
policy toward Mexico that the United 
States, represented by Mr. Sheffield, pur- 
sued. That policy is to protect American 
rights on the one hand and to render 
every assistance to Mexico for the solu- 
tion of her problems on the other. The wel- 
come change in Mexican-American rela- 
tions is due fundamentally to a complete 
change of attitude on the part of the 
Mexican politicians. During Mr. Sheffield’s 
time those in power were preoccupied 
with the idea of confiscating American 
properties. They ran head-on into Ameri- 
can opposition, and Mr. Sheffield symbol- 
ized that opposition. They tried in every 
way possible to overcome that opposition, 
and when they failed, they readily shifted 
to a course of codperation. Mr. Morrow’s 
coming enabled them to do this with good 
grace. But it is hardly probable that they 
would have adopted their present concilia- 
tory attitude if they had not first learned 
that nothing was to be gained by antago- 
nizing the United States. Mr. Morrow 
caught them on the rebound and, with in- 
comparable skill, has guided them along 
the path to progress. 

The new Ambassador’s genial personal- 
ity, his brilliant previous record, his well- 
known skill in the analysis of problems, his 
sympathy with the Mexican difficulties, 
his warm reception by President Calles, 
and his evident hold on the latter’s confi- 
dence, all tended to support the reversal 
of the Mexican attitude and to set the 
government firmly in the direction of co- 
operation. The enthusiasm invoked by 
Lindbergh’s flight assisted Mexican offi- 
cialdom to turn popular sentiment in a 
similar direction. The complete about- 
face upon the part of both government 


and people in Mexico made possible a new 
approach to outstanding problems. Mr. 
Morrow was quick to take advantage of 
the opportunity thus offered him. 

The first fruit of the new planting was 
the elimination of the oil controversy. 
It must not be forgotten that the govern- 
ment of Mexico is a “personal” govern- 
ment and that when President Calles 
makes a decision the governmental ma- 
chinery obediently grinds out the neces- 
sary documents to put it into force. Calles 
was convinced on the oil problem. There 
followed a decision of the Mexican Supreme 
Court sustaining, practically in its en- 
tirety, the contention of the State Depart- 
ment that the Mexican law was confisca- 
tory. Without more ado, the statute was 
amended, new regulations were drawn, 
the American oil men announced their 
satisfaction with the result, and the oil 
controversy passed into history. 

Next, there is the land problem. The de- 
sire of the Mexican peon to own land was 
unquestionably real. This desire, together 
with the sullen resentment of the peons at 
their status, furnished the explosive force 
that disrupted the Diaz régime. Never- 
theless, the land-hunger of the peons has 
been grossly exaggerated for political pur- 
poses. Only a pitiful minority of them are 
at all equipped with the knowledge, skill, 
or money necessary to operate their own 
farms. Centuries of peonage have made 
them utterly dependent upon the hacenda- 
dos, not only for capital and direction in 
their agricultural work, but for care in 
trouble, sickness, and death. They are 
but children of a larger growth, who re- 
quire a considerable period of appren- 
ticeship under able guidance and appro- 
priate financial assistance before they 
can hope to stand alone. 

Revolution, however, is traditionally im- 
patient. The new rulers of Mexico were 
anxious to see the full flowering of their 
efforts without delaying for the necessary 
cultivation and nurture. Thousands of the 
lesser fry among the politicians saw in this 
situation an opportunity to turn an ac- 
ceptable penny for themselves. The Con- 
stitution of 1917 and the laws passed 
pursuant thereto authorized a practically 
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unregulated expropriation of landed prop- 
erty. The expropriation was not limited to 
undeveloped or uncultivated lands. And 
the men who spurred the Indians to take 
advantage of the new law were not in- 
terested in undeveloped properties. They 
went into the haciendas and calmly settled 
on the best there was. They took the cul- 
tivated lands, harvested and sold the crops. 
They seized the water-rights and the neces- 
sary buildings. Thus were the Mexican 
people enabled to reap with all celerity the 
benefits of revolution. 

The resulting diplomatic issue with the 
United States was similar in character to 
that over oil properties. Some American 
land was seized in the general expropria- 
tion. To be sure, the owners were to re- 
ceive in course of time government bonds 
for their properties. But these were to be 
for the amount of the assessed value of 
the land taken, plus to per cent.—a wholly 
inadequate compensation even if the bonds 
had any value. As they did not, the United 
States again raised the objection that the 
procedure was confiscatory. 

There is reason to hope that the land 
issue will resolve itself in much the same 
way as the oil issue did. But for Mexico 
the land problem is much more far- 
reaching. The effect of the unregulated 
expropriation of cultivated lands has been 
disastrous. Through it Mexico has suf- 
fered repeated loss. First, an indebtedness 
of more than $100,000,000 has already 
been incurred for the payment of the 
owners of expropriated property. Second, 
expropriation goes on apace, rolling up ad- 
ditional indebtedness without any control 
by the Treasury Department and regard- 
less of the ability of the country to bear it. 
Third, either the lands that were formerly 
cultivated by the hacendados have not 
been replanted at all by their new owners, 
as has happened in a great number of cases, 
or the unskilled and unequipped Indians 
are barely managing to secure their own 
subsistence from areas that formerly pro- 
duced a large surplus. Fourth, the hacen- 
dados will not cultivate the raw lands that 
have been left to them, even where water 
is still available, because of the practical 
certainty that as soon as a crop is in pros- 


pect these lands will likewise be expro- 
priated. 

By means of this debilitating process, 
Mexico, with its enormous area amply 
endowed to support its 15,000,000 people, 
has been reduced to the absurd extremity 
of importing food-stuffs, thus placing an 
additional burden upon Mexican economy 
to meet payments abroad. Her net expen- 
diture on this account has run between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000 a year ever 
since 1920, until last year when, through 
the persistent efforts of the government to 
increase production, it was reduced to 
approximately $10,000,000. 

The problem is evidently a serious one, 
and yet a solution is not impossible. Now 
that the first flush of revolutionary fervor 
has passed, further expropriations might 
be limited to a budgeted amount each 
year, and paid for in cash. This step would 
effect several beneficial results. It would 
limit expropriations to the actual need 
for families who are willing and able to 
cultivate land. It would enable the ha- 
cendados to resume production with some 
confidence that the newly developed 
lands would not be seized, or if they were, 
payment would be forthcoming. While 
production would thus be increased to 
meet the needs of the country, the reck- 
less incurring of further indebtedness 
would also come to an end. Despite the 
obstructive effect of some political consid- 
erations, there is pressure toward such a 
solution of Mexico’s agrarian problem. 

American interest has been as keen in 
the remaining—and perhaps most impor- 
tant—problem, that of the relation be- 
tween Church and State, as in any of the 
others, although it is even more strictly a 
domestic affair. Much has been written 
on this question, and, without doubt, 
more sentiment and emotion has been ex- 
pended in the discussion of it than in that 
of any other Mexican problem. It is dif- 
ficult to approach a question involving 
religion with the scientific objectivity that 
is more easily applied in other cases. Yet 
the fundamentals of the Church issue must 
be stated to complete our survey of the 
Mexican situation. 

Priest and warrior. collaborated in the 
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conquest of Mexico four hundred years 
ago. They destroyed the Aztec Empire and 
the Aztec religion. They substituted Span- 
ish rule and the Roman Catholic religion. 
Until Mexico became independent, in 
1821, it remained very much a sixteenth- 
century colony, fenced about by the rule 
of Spain and preserved from both the con- 
tamination and the progress of modern 
civilization. During these three centuries, 
the Church maintained its medizval as- 
cendancy. Even when independence was 
achieved, it was merely a transfer of the 
sovereignty from the Spaniards in Madrid 
to the Spaniards in Mexico City, and the 
Roman Catholic Church was able to write 
into the first constitution of Mexico its 
establishment as the national church and 
a prohibition of the practice of other 
faiths. From that day to this, however, 
the Church has had to meet the increas- 
ing force of the demand that it relinquish 
its privileged position. 

The first great anti-clerical victory was 
registered in the Constitution of 1857, 
which established freedom of worship 
and denied to religious corporations many 
of the privileges that they had for- 
merly enjoyed, including the right to own 
property in excess of the land and build- 
ings required for the carrying on of 
spiritual work. The ill-starred attempt to 
establish a monarchy in the New World 
under Maximilian was the work of the 
clerical reaction. Although this failed, 
the provisions of the Constitution were 
never enforced against the Church down 
to the end of the Diaz régime. 

Thus the Church found itself, during 
the revolutionary period, in much the 
same position as the landowning and rul- 
ing classes. It had assisted them to build 
dikes against the rising liberal tide and 
it was inevitable that in time the dikes 
should come down with a crash. This 
crash was precipitated by the revolution 
in rg10. The Constitution of 1917 placed 
public worship under governmental super- 
vision and transferred all the properties 
of the Church to the nation. In 1925, 
President Calles determined to give effect 
to these provisions and brought about an 
open breach with the Church. The clergy 


discontinued all services, establishing con- 
ditions somewhat similar to those of the 
medieval interdict. The government re- 
fused to yield, and the struggle still con- 
tinues. 

The Church warmly defends its course 
in Mexico, denies that it interferes in 
politics, emphasizes the spiritual and edu- 
cational services it has rendered to the 
Mexican people. It makes no point of its 
insistence upon the supremacy of the 
Church, although it is hardly probable 
that the clergy would formally relinquish 
the claim to a special position outside 
and above the sphere of civil jurisdiction. 
Spokesmen for the Church have em- 
phasized their desire to have simply the 
same privileges that the Church enjoys in 
the United States, and they denounce the 
restrictions of the Mexican Government as 
persecution. 

The government contention, on the 
other hand, recites the long participation 
of the Church in governmental affairs from 
the days when the Inquisition was a flour- 
ishing institution in Mexico. It claims the 
Church has not only interfered in the po- 
litical life of the country, but also at- 
tempted to control it. More specifically, 
it regards the Church as utterly reac- 
tionary and bitterly opposed to the pres- 
ent régime and all its works. It looks upon 
the desultory revolt in the southwestern 
states of Mexico, in which some 25,000 
men are carrying on a guerilla warfare 
against the government, as incited and 
supported by the Church. It demands the 
complete elimination of the Church from 
politics and the restriction of its activ- 
ities to the spiritual guidance of the 
people. 

That there is a measure of truth in all 
of these contentions on both sides, a dis- 
interested observer could hardly deny. 
The Church has much good to its credit 
in Mexico; but there is much in its history 
and in its present contentions that is 
open to question from the present-day 
point of view. Countries like America 
and France, where a complete separation 
of Church and State has been achieved, 
cannot but sympathize with the Mexican 
effort to free the government from cler- 
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ical control; but there is less room for 
sympathy with the harsh and rigid tactics 
that have characterized that effort. 

The problem in theory is soluble only 
by the triumph of force. The Church will 
“not voluntarily recognize the supremacy 
of the State and the State will not volun- 
tarily recognize the supremacy of the 
Church. It is a bit disingenuous to cite 
the example of the United States. The ar- 
rangement here works very acceptably 
with a population only 20 per cent. Cath- 
olic. The same arrangement in Mexico, 
where the population is practically 99 per 
cent. Catholic, would give the Church 
such complete political and educational 
control as to amount to an utter defeat 
of the government’s position. 

Not the least significant thing about the 
whole struggle is the fact that a popula- 
tion so overwhelmingly professing the 
Catholic faith should permit an attack 
upon the Church’s position at all. Yet the 
best qualified observers report the atti- 
tude of the great majority of the people 
as one of complete indifference. This may 
be due toa lack of desire to become martyrs 
for the Church. It is hardly due to a lack 
of religious interest, because from one end 
of the country to the other the people are 
holding services in the churches without 
the assistance of a priest. Yet the fact of 
this indifference is sufficiently clear, and 
the struggle becomes one between the 
government and the hierarchy, with 
neither side able to count on any sub- 
stantial support from the masses of the 
population. 

With a deadlock on the question of 
theory, and the power to enforce its will 
in the possession of the State, some com- 
promise must be found in order to allow 
the Church to resume its spiritual func- 
tions. The Mexican clergy will not re- 
linquish the power and privilege they 
have so long enjoyed if they can help it. 

Rome, however, has a broader vision, 
and it is from this direction that a solu- 
tion may come. Not a formal settlement 
of the theoretical question of supremacy 
—Rome would be as slow to resign its 
claims as the Mexican clergy—but a com- 
promise on the practical aspects of the 


question, some modus vivendi under which 
the Church would resume its spiritual 
functions in Mexico but consent to a rigid 
exclusion from politics. It is an encour- 
aging development—Mr. Morrow receives 
credit for it—that Rome and Mexico City 
are now in direct negotiation. 

It thus appears that the immediate 
problems, both domestic and international, 
which now distract Mexico, are capable 
of solution. It appears to be the present 
intention of the Calles dictatorship to 
solve these problems along reasonable 
and constructive lines. If they are allowed 
to retain their hold upon the governmental 
machinery for a sufficient period, there is 
no reason why these problems should 
not go the way of the oil problem. This 
will require forbearance on the part of 
Mexico’s creditors, the largest of which 
is the United States. But this country 
has given ample evidence of its willing- 
ness to be patient as long as Mexican ef- 
forts continue along constructive lines. 
Other countries will no doubt continue 
to follow the American lead in this 
respect. 

The disposition of the immediate prob- 
lems, however, is not all that is to be ac- 
complished. Behind and beyond all that, 
and reaching far deeper into Mexican life, 
is the task of arriving at some stable form 
of government that can insure steady prog- 
ress along the road that has been taken 
within the last year by the present govern- 
ment. That task is a monumental one, for 
it involves the political education of all 
but a small fraction of the Mexican people. 
This political education must be the out- 
growth of a general education, the seeds 
of which have hardly been planted. Mean- 
time, dictatorship, with its continual 
threat of revolution, disorder, and retro- 
gression, will continue. 

If evidence were needed to prove that 
Mexico has not yet achieved the state of 
well-being promised by the revolution, it 
is to be found in what the Mexicans call 
the “doleful caravan”—the growing 
stream of emigrants headed toward the 
northern border. Despite the vaunted 
achievements of the existing régime in 
Mexico, this emigration steadily increases. 














It is a curious thing that from a country 
that makes so much of its efforts on be- 
half of the laboring man, thousands of 
laborers should leave every month to 
seek their fortunes among the supposedly 
hated Anglo-Saxons in a land that is de- 
nounced as the stronghold of capitalism. 

And yet the figures cannot be gainsaid. 
Three, four, six, eight thousand Mexi- 
cans leave their homes every month to find 
work in the United States. In the year 
ending June 30, 1926, the total was more 
than 48,000. Last year it was more than 
68,000. This year more than 80,000. Of 
all the countries of the New World, Mex- 
ico alone is a country of emigration. People 
do not migrate to Mexico, as they do to all 
other American countries. People migrate 
from Mexico. When the wealth and re- 
sources of the country—even after allow- 
ance has been made for exaggeration—are 
considered, the depressing effect of po- 
litical instability is apparent. 

The resulting incursion of Mexicans 
also presents an additional problem for the 
United States. The figures given above are 
for those who obtained visas and enter 
the United States legally. There must be 
added to this an unknown number, pos- 
sibly 20,000 annually, who are smuggled 
across the border. But this total does not 
represent a net increase in the Mexican 
population of the United States. Many 
thousands of the immigrants come for 
the harvesting season and then return to 
Mexico. Of those who return, the United 
States makes no record. Mexican records 
show many more returning to Mexico 
than enter this country each year. 

This, however, is utterly inconsistent 
with the mounting total of Mexican-born 
residents in this country. Numerous Amer- 
ican estimates of the return movement 
have been made, but practically all of 
them are offered to support either the con- 
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tention that the Mexicans should be placed 
under the restrictions of the immigration 
law or the contention that they should not. 
The accuracy of these estimates is there- 
fore open to question. 

The fact remains that there is a net Mex- 
ican immigration, numbering many thou- 
sands, into the United States every year. 
Already legislation has been introduced in 
Congress to restrict this immigration. 
Agriculturists, and other employers of 
labor in the West, oppose any restriction, 
but the demand for limitation will un- 
doubtedly grow as it has in the case of 
Asiatics and Europeans. It will unless the 
improvement of conditions in Mexico is 
sufficiently rapid to make the home 
country more attractive to its people. 

The probability of such an improvement 
has not been increased by the assassination 
of General Obregén. He had been duly 
elected to the Presidency under the forms 
of the constitution, and his succession to 
office would have added one more prece- 
dent to the all too recent practice of peace- 
ful transfer of the Presidency. His death 
at the hands of a fanatic—it makes little 
difference by which of the various con- 
tending factions the assassination was in- 
spired—throws the whole political life of 
the country into uncertainty again. No 
man except Calles has shown sufficient 
strength to hold the country together in 
such a crisis. Yet if Calles remains in 
office he will by that very fact strengthen 
the forces against him. He, or some one 
designated by him, may be able to retain 
peaceful possession of the government, or 
there may be a new upheaval that will 
undo much that has been accomplished 
in re¢ent-years. In that case the various 
problems that affect the relations between 
Mexico and the United States may pre- 
sent themselves under even more aggra- 
vating circumstances than in the past. 
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Shall We Hang The Jury? 


Yes, Say the Lawyers 


GREGORY MASON 


Mr. Mason, one of our best-known contributors, spent several months interviewing 
prominent jurists and lawyers upon the defects of American justice, and in this 
article he outlines the consensus of opinion as to what should be done to improve 
and speed up our jury system. A second article on the defects of American justice 


will appear next month. 


THE MORE one studies the threatened 
breakdown of justice in the United States, 
the more impressively is one convinced 
that a satisfactory alleviation of our 
present disgraceful situation can come only 
as a result of widespread and insistent 
popular demand. Foremost among those 
who share this belief are the outstanding 
leaders of our Bench and Bar, who are 
urging their fellow-judges and lawyers 
to help the cause of law reform. By their 
own efforts, judges and lawyers can do 
little more than show the way to the rest 
of us. We ourselves must supply the mo- 
tive power. 

What the machinery of justice needs 
more than anything else is a general speed- 
ing-up. The ill effect of slow procedure in 
the decision of civil cases is obvious 
enough; such tardiness ns a great in- 
crease of expense-to the litigants, discour- 
ages the eeepc oe eae relating 
to the issues involved;and inconveniences 


whatever parties May be awaiting their 


own turn in the courts. ~But—dilatori- 


ness in the determination of criminal cases 


viction is what offers the criminal his 
brightest hope that he “can get away with 
it.” Red tape and outworn formalities 
have created a shameful congestion in the 
courts of our country. All too typical of 
municipal and state courts throughout 
our land is the case of the Municipal 
Court calendar of Brooklyn, New York, 
which a few months ago contained 15,532 
cases awaiting trial. 

Our Federal Courts are in a similar 
plight. According to data laid before 
Attorney-General Sargent at the end of 
1927, there were approximately 149,000 
cases pending in the Federal Courts at 
that time. Of this number, 59,432 were 
bankruptcy cases; 8,717 were admiralty 
proceedings; 35,386 were criminal cases; 
16,441 were civil actions to which the 
United States was a party; and there were 
29,870 other cases in which the United 
States was not a party. 

An analysis of this jammed mass of 
litigation on the Federal calendar discloses 


something that is true of all the courts in 


the land. This is the fact that a good deal 


has even more disastrous effects, the chief—of the business that clogs the wheels of 


of which is the encouragement 

Judges, criminal lawyers, 
and sociologists whom I hayé interviewed 
all say that the chief cause of the steady 
growth of crime in the United States is 
the conviction widely held throughout 
the underworld that a man who breaks 
the law may do so with a very good chance 
that he will never have to pay the legal 
penalty. Not faulty measures for detec- 
tion, but cumbersome procedure for con- 






justice in the United States springs from 
so-called sumptuary legislation—that is, 
from the enforcement or the attempt ‘to 
enforce laws regulating personal conduct 
in matters that most of the civilized na- 
tions of the world do not consider subjects 
for government regulation. 

I refer not to prohibition legislation 
alone, but equally to a congeries of pecu- 
liar ordinances enacted in various parts of 
our picturesque country restricting citizens 
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in this land of the free in matters such as 
the use of tobacco, the length of the skirt, 
and indulgence in Sabbatarian hair cut- 
ting, baseball, and harmonica-playing. Of 
course, we shall have a high crime record 
so long as we continue to class as criminal 
certain activities that the common sense of 
the greater part of humanity considers 
should be regulated by conscience or 
custom rather than by law. 

If we continue to study the congestion 
of our courts, we soon realize that one 
reason American court calendars are 
crowded is the widespread use of juries 
and the faulty organization of our jury 
system. Chief Justice Taft, who, when he 
was President of the United States, called 
our administration of criminal justice a 
disgrace to civilization, is foremost among 
distinguished advocates of the proposition 
that American legal procedure must be 
simplified, particularly in jury cases. 
In the course of a statement to The New 
York Herald Tribune recently, Chief Jus- 
tice Taft said: 

“We need legislation to enlarge the 
power of the judges to guide the trial, and 
to help the jury in understanding the 
evidence and in reaching its conclusions 
upon the evidence. This means that the 
law should not prevent the charge of the 
Court from being enlightening and clarifv- 
ing. It should obviate the camouflage that 
is so often created in a court room by the 


skill or histrionic ability of counsel.The - 


procedure and rules of evidence should 
not be such that the lawyers can weave a 
web to trip the trial judge, which an upper 
court, by reason of technical rules, would 
have to set aside. The truth is that the 
American people in many states have dis- 
trusted the judges, and preferred to let 
the juries wander about through a wilder- 
ness of evidence that often leads to a 
defeat of justice.” 

The Chief Justice’s remark that the 
American people have distrusted the 
judges goes right to the heart of the 
matter. Criminals are able to escape jus- 
tice largely because our system of judica- 
ture has been created with too much care 
that the individual citizen shall be pro- 
tected against possible tyranny on the 


part of judges, prosecuting officers, and 
all other representatives of the state. 

This statement may sound unpleasant; 
you may contend that it is impossible to 
surround the citizen of a country that 
calls itself free with too many safeguards 
against tyranny. The fact remains that we 
have been so eager to protect ourselves 
against the unjust accusation of crime 
that we have made it very difficult for our 
legal machinery to function smoothly and 
swiftly in the prosecution of just accusa- 
tion of crime. A scrutiny of history will 
explain why many cumbersome and out- 
worn pieces of procedure ever came to be 
included in our judicature. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of that ancient 
and honorable Anglo-Saxon institution, 
the jury. 

There is a good deal of doubt about the 
origin of trial by jury. We know, however, 
that the Greeks and Romans had a similar 
institution. Indeed, the Roman system 
at the time of Justinian was very like ours, 
except that attached to every jury was a 
lawyer whose function was to advise his 
fellows upon the law as it related to the 
case under consideration. For some un- 
known reason the Roman jury system was 
not immediately imitated by the Anglo- 
Saxons, who had to put up with the same 
makeshifts the earliest Romans and Greeks 
had tolerated. 

The present Anglo-Saxon trial by jury 
takes its origin from a Norman institution 
called Recognitio or Inquisitio. This was 
sponsored by William the Conqueror. 
Baffled with the problem of governing a 
people whose customs were unfamiliar to 
him, he made it a practice to call together 
leading men from each neighborhood to 
advise him about the king’s rights in that 
particular district, who the landowners 
were, and what persons, if any, were sus- 
pected of crime, etc. Originally, the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman courts were made up 
of the heads of one hundred families. 
Later the membership of these bodies was 
reduced to twelve. 

The test of guilt was at first made by a 
mere oath. If the accused was a man of 
good reputation he was considered “ oath- 
worthy,” and his own oath was sufficient 
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to dispel the accusation against him unless 
that charge was supported by the oaths 
of other persons. In the latter case, he was 
required to get men who would take oath 
for him. These men were called ‘“com- 
purgators.” Twelve compurgators were 
required in a given case, including the man 
who was taking oath for himself—the 
accused one. 

But often in criminal cases mere oath- 
taking was not sufficient to acquit a man 
of the charges against him. There now 
came into use the “Ordeal.” This was 
either by fire, hot iron, or hot water, or 
sometimes by cold water. If the ordeal 
was by hot water, for instance, the accused 
was asked to plunge his naked arm into a 
bowl of boiling water. If his arm came out 
undamaged the assumption was that 
heaven had worked a miracle to prove his 
innocence. But if the arm was injured the 
man was considered guilty. 

As civilization advanced in England, the 
ordeal was recognized as an unsatisfac- 
tory method to determine guilt. Then there 
grew up the practice of having the charges 
against the suspected man weighed by a 
number of his neighbors who were believed 
by the Crown to be men of probity. Very 
often, the same group of men both drew up 
the charges and tried the case. Naturally, 
it was not long before objections were 
made against this practice of having judg- 
ment rendered by the very men who had 
brought the accusation. Thus gradually 
there were built up two separate bodies, 
one to frame charges and the other to try 
them; and here we have the origin of the 
grand jury and the petit jury. The grand 
jury, it should be remembered, was orig- 
inally an instrument to enforce the law, 
that is, to bring charges as well as to weigh 
them. Unfortunately, this proper function 
of grand juries is sometimes lost sight of 
to-day. 

Under the Stuarts, justice sank to a 
sorry level in England. Not only was there 
much false accusation against persons 
disliked by the Government, but when 
juries were so bold as to acquit in such 
cases the jurors themselves were often 
heavily punished through the infamous 
Star Chamber. The jury inevitably came 


to be looked upon by the people as a 
protection against tyrannical monarchs. 
It is the overemphasis of this view of the 
jury in our own day that is responsible for 
much needless delay in the administration 
of justice. We certainly do not need a great 
deal of such protection at present, for we 
elect our own monarchs—that is, our 
Presidents—and we also elect many of 
what were once kings’ representatives, the 
judges. 

The widespread use of juries to-day was 
hardly contemplated by the founders of 
our government. The guarantee of trial by 
jury in the Constitution, Article III, 
Section 2, is as follows: “The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury . . . in the state where the 
said crimes shall have been committed; 
but when not committed within any state 
the trial shall be at such place . . . as the 
Congress may by law have directed.” 

To-day, a man on trial in a Federal 
court for such a minor charge as spitting 
on the floor will hear his case presented to 
a jury. This was probably not intended by 
the framers of the Constitution. History 
indicates that petty offenses were not 
meant to be included in the term “all 
crimes” just quoted from the Constitu- 
tion. In the early practice of trial by jury 
petty cases were not introduced. 

And it was under this system that 
American Colonials began to organize 
their law. Such eminent authorities as 
Felix Frankfurter and Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, writing in The American Law Review 
recently, say: “The criminal legislation 
of England proscribes at least 350 offenses 
the enforcement of which is in the exclu- 
sive keeping of the magistrates. And this 
list includes an English analogue for 
practically every one of those minor 
offenses the prosecution of which consti- 
tutes such new sources of voluminous 
jurisdiction for the United States District 
Court.” Reviewing our Colonial legal 
history, these writers find that in the 
Colonies “a clear and unbroken practice— 
despite all uncertainties and reservations 
—emerges for two centuries preceding 
the Constitution. Many offenses were 
tried solely by magistrates. These 
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offenses were compendiously characterized 
‘petty.’” 

United States Attorney Charles H. 
Tuttle, in the Southern District of New 
York, a few months ago said that the petty 
offense that necessitates a grand jury in- 
dictment and a trial by petit jury is the 
“weak link” in the administration of 
Federal criminal law. “Procedure has 
blocked proceedings,” in the vivid phrase- 
ology of Mr. Tuttle. “The method of 
trying cases has obstructed the trial of 
cases.” As Mr. Tuttle pointed out, the 
early Constitution of New York State as- 
serted that trial by jury should remain 
inviolate forever, yet to-day New York 
magistrates without the help of juries 
dispose quickly of a large number of petty 
criminal cases. Our Federal criminal 
machinery would profit by a revival of the 
ancient common-law power of summary 
jurisdiction. 

In short, we don’t need the protection of 
the jury against such tyranny as afflicted 
society in the days of the Star Chamber 
and the ruthless Jeffreys. On the other 
hand, justice would be speeded up if 
we were to restore to judges and magis- 
trates some of the power that they had in 
our own Colonial times. 

Useful as the jury is, it nevertheless 
frequently appears to be an uneconomical 
institution. For example, one often sees 
the spectacle of business men of high earn- 
ing power and great usefulness to the com- 
munity obliged to. give their valuable 
time to duty on a jury that is hearing argu- 
ments in some civil case involving perhaps 
$2,000 or $3,000. Yet it would be un- 
democratic to suggest that men of high 
earning power should be drafted for jury 
duty only in causes economically com- 
parable to the value of the time of the 
jurors. 

It is frequently said that one of the 
benefits of jury service is that it keeps the 
citizens of the country interested in the 
administration of justice. Yet it often 
seems, alas, that justice is in pretty poor 
hands when it is entrusted to the average 
American jury. There appears to be a 
tendency in this country to-day for juries 
to confine themselves less and less to their 
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proper function of bringing in a verdict 
relating to the facts; American jurors 
seem to think themselves qualified: to 
emit all sorts of obiter dicta and judgments 
far from applicable to the case at hand. 

Perhaps this is only natural, considering 
that the average juror is low in intellectual 
qualifications, very susceptible to appeals 
to emotion and prejudice rather than to 
reason—in short, easily influenced by a 
dominating personality among his fellow 
“good men and true” or among the 
counsel engaged in the case at hand. So 
absurd are the rules of procedure under 
which our juries are selected after a bom- 
bardment of challenges from counsel that 
one of the most frequent reasons for the 
disqualification of a talesman for jury 
service is that he actually knows something 
about the case that is being tried. That is 
to say, the more ignorant a citizen is—the 
more dull his reaction to life about him— 
the better fitted he is to serve on a jury! \ 

One would like to know the mental 
processes of jurors by which some famous 
verdicts have been reached. Consider the 
recent Lilliendahl case in New Jersey, for 
example. According to the way one 
weighed the evidence, it seemed that the 
case merited a verdict of murder in the 
first degree or a verdict of acquittal. If the 
defendants, Mrs. Lilliendahl and Mr. 
Beach, had killed Dr. Lilliendahl, indica- 
tions were that they had done it in a cold- 
blooded and deliberate manner. On the 
other hand, a good many qualified ob- 
servers felt that the state had proved no 
case of any kind. 

But what did the jury do? The jury, 
after considerable deliberation, brought in 
a verdict of “guilty of voluntary man- 
slaughter.” Certainly this seems absurd. 
If the defendants killed Dr. Lilliendahl, 
they deserved a heavier punishment than 
the ten years’ imprisonment that this ver- 
dict carried. If they did not kill him, they 
should have been set at liberty. 

Yet one need not have been secreted in 
the jury room to understand how the 
verdict came to be returned. Pulled first 
one way and then the other as they re- 
called the testimony of expert witnesses, 
the jurors probably did at last what tired 
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jurors are so apt to do, and compromised. 
Perhaps they recalled the old saying: 
“There are liars, damned liars, and expert 
witnesses.”” They seem to have felt like 
another jury that once brought in a verdict 
of “pretty nearly guilty.” 

Many stories of the stupidities and the 
eccentricities of juries have become class- 
ics among members of the legal profession. 
Le Clerc Phillips tells of a jury that ex- 
plained its verdict as follows: “We didn’t 
believe the witnesses on either side, so we 
made up our minds to disregard all the 
evidence and decide the case on its merits.” 

Francis L. Wellman, the distinguished 
lawyer and writer on legal matters, tells 
how, after he had been defending the City 
of New York in a damage suit brought by 
a young woman injured in a fall on a side- 
walk, he accidentally overheard some of 
the discussion of the jury through a 
courthouse window. The foreman of the 
jury began by remarking: “ Now, gentle- 
men, before we consider the evidence, 
there are some important questions of law 
we are to decide.”’ Whereat a voice bel- 
lowed: “Oh, to hell with the law! How 
much will we give the girl?” 

Judge Francis X. Mancuso, of the Court 
of General Sessions, New York, tells an 
amusing story of a jury that changed its 
mind. This jury withdrew to deliberate at 
about 11 A.M. At noon the judge sent word 
to the jurymen that he was going to lunch 
and would have lunch sent in to them. 
As he got on the elevator to go downstairs, 
a messenger came to tell him that the 
jury had decided on a verdict of “guilty.” 
Judge Mancuso instructed the messenger 


to have lunch sent to the jurymen just the. 


same. When he returned to the courtroom 
he found that the jury had eaten and then 
changed its collective mind, returning a 
final verdict of “not guilty.” 

Frailty, thy name is human nature, and 
powerful are considerations of comfort to 
juries. In a New York City bank robbery 
case eleven jurymen were voting “guilty” 
and one stubborn chap holding out for 
acquittal. At noon on Saturday the judge 
announced that he was going out until 
2 P.M. The jurymen misunderstood his an- 
nouncement and, thinking they were to be 


locked up over Sunday, begged for five 
minutes more. At the end of this brief 
period they brought in a verdict of “not 
guilty.” 

The mixed racial composition of juries 
often leads to amusing complications. The 
Bar has a tale about a case involving a 
Jewish judge and Jewish lawyers for both 
plaintiff and defendant in a dispute be- 
tween Hebrews concerning the subject of 
Kosher delicatessen. Ten of the jurors 
were Jews, but the eleventh was an Irish- 
man and the twelfth a German. When the 
jury had retired, the Irishman sang out to 
the Teuton, “Come over here, Hans, this 
is none of our business. Let them fight it 
out among themselves.” 

Judge Mancuso, who is of Italian extrac- 
tion, once had a sentimental jury that 
during its entire month of service had not 
turned in a single verdict of “guilty.” 
Toward the end of its term of duty an 
Italian was brought into court on a charge 
of grand larceny. He was defended by an 
Italian attorney. When the jury had been 
out for two hours a rumor went around 
that a verdict of “guilty” was being 
reached; that was expected, since the 
evidence had pointed toward guilt. But 
when the jury returned it submitted a 
verdict of “not guilty.” It was later 
learned that one of the jurors, an Italian, 
had held out for acquittal against the 
other eleven. “You have acquitted Irish- 
men, Germans, and Jews all month,” he 
had argued, “and now you want to convict 
an Italian. I won’t go along with you.” 
His fellow-jurors had finally given in to 
him. 

Several years ago a murder case had to 
be retried because the first jury was hung 
up by the cleverness of an unscrupulous 
lawyer engaged by the defendant. The 
latter was a middle-aged German. One of 
the jurors happened to be a young Russian 
from a certain obscure village with a long 
and almost unpronounceable name. Its 
correct pronunciation was mastered, how- 
ever, by the astute counsel for the defense, 
who also went to some private pains to 
learn a good deal about the aspect and 
topography of that village, nestling among 
firs and birches on a little river under the 
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brow of a commanding hill. During the 
trial this lawyer managed to confine the 
testimony of his client to “yeses” and 
“noes.’”’ Thus the German’s accent did not 
contradict to the Russian juror’s senses the 
clever lawyer’s allegation that the de- 
fendant was a Russian who had left the 
little town with the polysyllabic name 
about the time that the young juror 
would have been born there. The defend- 
ant was undoubtedly guilty, and his 
lawyer’s only hope was this appeal to race 
prejudice. The hope was well justified, 
however, the jury being hung up with 
eleven men for conviction and the young 
Russian for acquittal. 

It is said that jury deadlocks of this sort 
have more than once been settled by the 
toss of a coin. In damage suits where 
juries are asked to find a verdict for a 
specific amount it is sometimes the method 
for each juryman to write down on a slip 
of paper the amount of the award that he 
thinks the plaintiff deserves. The sums so 
indicated are added up by the foreman 
and divided by twelve, and the result is 
soberly announced as a careful verdict 
unanimously reached by “twelve good 
men and true.” 

There can be no doubt at all that a con- 
siderable contributing cause for the rising 
tide of crime in this country is the growing 
unwillingness of our juries to convict. In 
this respect juries simply reflect two traits 
that characterize modern American so- 
ciety as a whole: first, indifference to civic 
duty, and, second, lachrymose sentimental- 
ity toward criminals. If the increasing 
tendency of juries to acquit in cases of 
obvious guilt is due to a feeling that pun- 
ishment for crime as defined by statute is 
too severe, then let us revise our statutes. 
For the protection of society the important 
thing about punishment of crime is not 
that it should be severe but that it should 
be sure. 

The proof of this is furnished by the 
countries of Western Europe, which have 
a much lower crime rate than we. These 
countries—France and England being two 
conspicuous examples—in the case of 
nearly all crimes tend to mete out lighter 
punishments than those called for in 
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similar cases by our laws. But the per- 
centage of cases in which the criminal is 
allowed to go scot-free is shamefully higher 
in the United States than in Europe. 
And there you have the most significant 
fact among all available data bearing on 
the breakdown of criminal justice in the 
United States. 

As a central beam in our structure of 
judicature, the jury system is being 
criticized in part or condemned in whole 
from all quarters of our land. One of the 
most scathing condemnations of it is con- 
tained in the resolution presented to the 
committee on Criminal Courts and Pro- 
cedure of the New York County Lawyers 
Association, September, 1927: 

“The grand jury is expensive, cumber- 
some, archaic, inefficient . . . trial by jury 
is expensive, cumbersome, a burden to 
business men, inefficient . . . juries are 
sentimental, easily impressed with collat- 
eral matters, led astray by them, and are 
likely to render verdicts upon such im- 
pressions, irrespective of the merits. .. . 
In all cases . . . juries are unable to remem- 
ber the principles of law charged, or to 
remember them well enough to under- 
stand them or apply them. . . . The history 
of Anglo-American jurisprudence furnishes 
a brilliant record of trial work in the in- 
vestigation and finding of facts and in 
decisions upon them under the law, as 
made by admiralty, equity, and other 
courts sitting without juries, throughout 
the world. . . . Millions of dollars now paid 
by business, as taxes to support trial by 
jury, would be saved with their abolition.” 

In the suggested amendment the resolu- 
tion proposed laws “to give power to the 
legislature to prescribe when trial by jury, 
in both civil and criminal cases, should be 
allowed; and . . . to give to the legislature 
power to continue or abolish the grand 
jury.” 

The argument pointed out that a “train 
of evils” accompanies the jury system: 
“most of the perjury committed, ‘grand- 
stand plays,’ false logic, unprofessional 
trial tactics, appeal to bias, passion, and 
prejudice, exceptions to the admission of 
evidence, all the errors in charging the 
law, most reversible errors, the congestion 
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of calendars, delays in justice, most of the 
uncertainty of litigation are all natural 
and unavoidable incidents of trial by jury, 
and would be swept away at one stroke 
with its abolition.” 

No one who listens to the hue and cry 
about the inadequacy of our jury system 
that comes from Bench, Bar, press, and 
pulpit, can doubt that something is wrong 
with the system. The changes and reforms 
that are suggested are many—some in- 
tricate, some simple, some foolish, some 
wise. In order to arrange them for the 
easier comprehension of the reader of this 
article I shall divide them into minor 
reforms and major reforms. 

The minor reforms are aimed mainly at 
making jury service “less burdensome, 
annoying, and obnoxious, particularly to 
business men,” in the words of the Mer- 
chants Association of New York City. This 
organization recently asked the Bar As- 
sociation of New York and the New York 
County Lawyers Association to consider 
the following reforms: 


First, having the jurors report half an hour 
after the beginning of the call of the court 
calendar to avoid needless waste of their time. 

Second, the publication of a pamphlet of 
instructions for jurors. 

Third, the restriction of the time counsel are 
permitted to spend in protracted questionings 
as to jurors’ qualifications. 

Fourth, formation of an agreement between 
the County Commissioner of Jurors and the 
Federal Commissioner so that jurors shall not 
be called into both Federal and local courts 
for duty in the same year. 

Fifth, adoption of the “‘pool system”’ as 
used in New Jersey, by which jurors are drawn 
to meet the needs of several courts instead of 
being drawn for each court separately. 


All the foregoing improvements should 
be made. It is also desirable that court- 
houses should have a large room for the 
use of jurors not actually on duty. This 
should be equipped with desks and tele- 
phones so that such men and women could 
be attending to business affairs of their 
own while waiting to serve the state. 

Before we reach the list of major re- 
forms, there is one other suggested change 
that deserves advocacy, though in truth 


it is almost too important to be called a 
minor modification. This is to repeal 
practically all the professional exemptions 
from jury duty except those affecting 
doctors and lawyers. At present the list 
of callings whose members are exempt 
from duty would fill about half a page of 
this magazine. So long as the jury is re- 
tained as one of our institutions and so 
long as we are a democracy jury duty 
ought to be an almost universal require- 
ment. The average intelligence of the 
members of professions that are exempt 
from jury duty—such as pharmacists, 
clergymen, editors, and members of the 
National Guard—is distinctly higher than 
the intelligence of the average group of 
talesmen at present. To abolish all exemp- 
tions except those for doctors and lawyers 
would greatly increase the level of intelli- 
gence of our average jury. 

The chief suggestions for what may be 
arbitrarily. called major reforms of the 
jury system are: Creation of the right of 
the judge to instruct the jury as to what he 
considers the weight of evidence; abolition 
of the grand jury and substitution of the 
system of informations by district attor- 
neys as already developed in some of our 
states; abolition of the unanimous verdict; 
elimination of the petit jury in civil cases; 
and abolition of the petit jury altogether. 

There is no doubt that justice would be 
served by giving all judges power to advise 
juries as to their own opinions of the pre- 
ponderance of evidence. The granting of 
this power to judges has seemed to work 
very well in England and in our own Fed- 
eral courts. The withholding of this power 
in many of our other courts is another 
example of the survival of that fear of the 
judge as a representative of a tyrannical 
monarch. A brilliant state judge said to 
me: “To-day in our country and state 
courts justice is a muzzled dog.” The 
muzzle should be taken off. 

Widespread criticism of the grand jury 
system from many men of influence in 
political and legal circles has included 
arguments for its dissolution. Even the 
advocates of the grand jury admit that 
reform is needed. One of the most frequent 
suggestions offered by these friends of the 











system is that new life should be injected 
into a certain aggressive function of the 
grand jury that has been allowed to 
atrophy. The grand jury was originally 
used almost as a detective body to hunt 
crime. Although this ancient power is 
seldom exercised, it is still recognized in 
theory. For instance, Section 259 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure of New York 
says: “Grand jurors must declare their 
knowledge as to commission of crime. If a 
member of the grand jury know, or have 
reason to believe, that a crime has been 
committed, which is tryable in a county, 
he must declare the same to his fellow- 
jurors, who must thereupon investigate 
the same.” 

The Association of Grand Jurors of 
New York County and many other friends 
of the grand jury system in the United 
States are urging that this ancient power 
be used again, and there is no doubt but 
that its use would be beneficial if the 
system is to be retained. An increasing 
number of critics, however, is urging the 
partial or complete abolition of the grand 
jury. The elimination of this machinery in 
routine cases is urged by District Attorney 
Joab H. Banton of New York County, 
who says, in reviewing certain cases of this 
type: “In those cases, the evidence of 
guilt was so plain that it was not only a 
waste of man-power of the grand jury, but 
it was a waste of time and expense, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience of witnesses, 
to present such cases to the grand jury.” 

Robert H. Elder, formerly Chief As- 
sistant District Attorney of Kings County, 
New York, is one of the many distin- 
guished lawyers throughout our country 
who have reached the conclusion that the 
grand jury is,as Mr. Elder says, an “ar- 
chaic and useless institution.” Indeed, As- 
semblyman Cuvillier has even suggested 
an amendment to the New York State 
Constitution ending the grand jury. Mr. 
Cuvillier was quoted in The New York 
Times as uttering the following bitter and 
specific criticism: “The present grand 
jury system is a farce and a waste of public 
money. Nine tenths of the indictments are 
dismissed. By abolishing this system, 
persons charged with serious crimes could 
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be brought to trial within a week, while in 
many instances at present the trial of such 
persons is delayed anywhere from three 
to four weeks.” 

Mr. Cuvillier’s proposed amendment is 
said to have been inspired by a declara- 
tion favoring the disuse of the grand jury 
recently made by Chief Justice Taft. 
There is no doubt that more and more 
American judges and lawyers are coming 
to favor the substitution of some so-called 
system of informations. An information is 
an accusation of crime brought, by a 
district attorney or other prosecuting 
officer. Informations are now used to a 
greater or lesser extent. in fifteen states: 
California, Colorado, Arizona, Michigan, 
Vermont, Utah, North Dakota, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Missouri, Nebraska, Delaware, 
Florida, Iowa, and Kansas. 

The petit jury is a more important in- 
stitution than the grand jury, so there is 
nothing surprising about the fact that it 
has been receiving more attention that 
the latter institution from advocates of 
the reform of American judicature. Most 
of the experts whose views I have sounded 
have some alteration to suggest. The 
conservatives who would leave the petit 
jury entirely alone and the extremists 
who would do away with it altogether are 
rarer. 

On the other hand, Justice Thomas C. 
T. Crain, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, informs me that he is “an unquali- 
fied advocate of the jury system and of the 
unanimous verdict. For all its delays, the 
jury gives to all the most just means of 
deciding the disputed cases. I favor the 
unanimous verdict in preference toa two- 
thirds majority verdict because it is more 
just.” New York Supreme Court Justice 
William H. Black would permit juries to 
bring in verdicts upon a two-thirds vote. 
Frederick O’Byrne, Commissioner of Ju- 
rors, of New York County, also favors a 
verdict by two-thirds or majority vote. 

Of course, it is by no means a universal 
custom that jury verdicts must be unan- 
imous. They need not be so in Scotland, 
and in Belgium a majority decides. 
France also has the majority principle, 
while in Switzerland a decision may be 
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made upon agreement of nine of the twelve 
good men and true. The foregoing applies 
to criminal cases. In general, the countries 
of Europe do not use juries at all in civil 
cases. The Continental theory has been 
explained to Americans by Dr. Pierre Le 
Paulle, of Paris. Addressing the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, last year, Dr. Le Paulle made a 
severe arraignment of the administration 
of justice in the United States, particularly 
criticizing the use of juries in civil cases. 
Damning the jury system as “simply the 
reign of incompetent laymen,” he re- 
marked pithily: “In the United States you 
prefer to be judged by twelve ignorant 
equals; in France we prefer to be judged 
by three trained experts.” 

It is noteworthy that several of our 
states do not require a unanimous jury 
verdict to settle civil cases. Under some- 
what varying conditions, three-fourths 
verdicts are sufficient to decide civil cases 
in California, Nevada, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming, Louisiana, 
and Utah. In Montana, a two-thirds 
verdict is permitted not only in civil cases 
but also in the trial of misdemeanors as 
well. Is not Montana pointing the way here 
to intelligent procedure? In criminal cases 
of lesser gravity, celerity would certainly be 
secured by acceptance of verdicts on less 
than unanimous vote. Is there much rea- 
son to doubt that justice would be as well 
served this way as under the principle of 
unanimity? 

It still remains a question if the ends of 
justice would not profit by the elimination 
of the jury in most or all criminal cases. In 
Connecticut, criminals may choose be- 
tween trial by jury or by a board of three 
judges, two laymen and one professional. 
Maryland, too, permits the accused to dis- 
pense with jury trial if he prefers. Most 
prisoners do seem to prefer trials before 
judges alone, and the percentage of crim- 
inal cases so tried seems to be increasing 
all the time. 

In 1924, more than go per cent. of all the 
cases tried in the criminal courts of 
Baltimore were heard before judges with- 
out juries. Carroll T. Bond, of the Balti- 
more Bar, reports that ordinarily two 


criminal courts are sufficient to care for the 
criminal docket in the city, which has a 
population of 800,000. At times there is 
not enough unfinished business for two 
courts, and one is able to keep up the 
work. Of the 1,500 criminal cases docketed 
during the first four months of the 1925 
term of the criminal court, all except 177 
were disposed of before the final day of the 
term. What a contrast is this efficiency to 
the overcrowded condition of the criminal 
courts in most of the other large cities of 
the United States! 

I may conclude this study of the present 
condition of the jury system in the United 
States with the statement that the follow- 
ing proposed reforms seem to represent, in 
the opinion of intelligent judges, lawyers, 
sociologists, and laymen, a roughly out- 
lined program for the improvement of the 
administration of justice so far as that is 
affected by the jury system. It should be 
emphasized that the men who urge the 
following reforms do not compose the rad- 
ical wing of criticism. They constitute 
the great bulk of experts who appreciate 
that something should be done to improve 
the jury system while retaining certain 
benefits that that system undoubtedly 
includes. The reforms are: 


First, abolish the grand jury and substitute 
for it the system of informations already in 
use in many of our states. 

Second, increase the power of the judge to 
analyze evidence for the jury and to instruct 
jurors as to what he considers the weight of 
evidence to be. 

Third, abolish the petit jury in all civil 
cases, which shall be tried preferably before a 
court of three or more expert judges. 

Fourth, permit criminal accusations to be 
tried before judges without juries at the option 
of the accused. 

Fifth, with the exception of capital cases, 
permit verdicts in criminal actions by a three- 
fourths or five-sixths vote of the jurors. 


We may feel confident that the installa- 
tion of these changes throughout the 
United States would certainly lessen the 
extent to which the method of trying cases 
obstructs the trial of cases, would tend 
to end the blocking of proceedings by 
procedure. 








My Mystery Ships 


Some Unwritten War History Now Told by 


REAR-ADMIRAL GORDON CAMPBELL, V. C., D. S. O. 


Admiral Campbell was one of the outstanding heroes of the war on the Allied 
side, and won the highest British military decorations and honors by his ingen- 
ious work in fashioning and handling “decoy ships” in the war on the submarine. 
His work demanded the deepest secrecy; that and his modesty have prevented 
him from telling his story until now. So many fantastic yarns have been woven 
about his exploits in luring submarines to destruction that Admiral Campbell 
has decided to tell his own story, and it appears in this and successive issues of 
the Worip’s Work. /n this installment he tells of his first battle. 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1015, I suddenly found 
myself out of a job. I had been Lieutenant 


in command of an old 30-knot destroyer, 


the Bittern, and 
had been work- 
ing from Ply- 
mouth, escorting, 
rescuing ships, 
going on wild 
goose chases after 
submarines that 
frequently turned 
out to be black 
fish, and all odd 
jobs. At last one 
day we thought 
we had really met 
an enemy ship. 
She looked suspi- 
cious and refused 
to answer our 
signals. I there- 
fore gave chase 
and told the chief 
engineer to get 
every ounce of 
power he could, 
with the result 
that we steamed 


- back to harbor 


on one engine at 
four knots! The 
suspicious vessel 
turned out to be 
a new seaplane 





REAR-ADMIRAL CAMPBELL 





AND HIS MASCOT 


carrier doing trials, and we had broken our 
engines and had to “pay off.” 
I had applied for a destroyer at Harwick 


or a gunboat in 
the Persian Gulf 
—anywhere that 
there might be 
some ‘‘scrap- 
ping’’—but a 
more exciting job 
was in store for 
me. More than a 
year in the Eng- 
lish Channel with- 
out sighting the 
enemy or smell- 
ing powder had 
made me restless, 
and I had visions 
of the war ending 
without my firing 
a shot. The idea 
was_ particularly 
galling because 
we were continu- 
ally escorting our 
gallant troops on 
their way .to the 
fighting line and 
also seeing the 
wounded return- 
ing in the hos- 
pital ships. 

I was sent for 
at the Admiralty 
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THE ‘PANIC PARTY” LEAVING THE Q-SHIP 


A part of the crew raced for the boats when threatened by a submarine—an element in the elaborate pro- 
gram for deceiving U-boat commanders and coaxing them within firing range. 


and asked if I would like to go in for some 
“special service,” but was not given any 
details, except to be asked if I had heard 
of the Baralong and to be told that I should 
have to serve under Admiral Sir Lewis 
Bayly. Although I didn’t know Admiral 
Bayly personally, I knew his reputation 
of being a man who understood war and 
would tolerate neither fools nor red tape— 
in fact, a man to serve under, especially 
in war time. I had also heard faint rumors 
of one or two Mystery Ships in the Chan- 
nel, and without a minute’s hesitation I 
accepted the “special service.” I felt my- 
self thoroughly fortunate, as I was “fed 
up” on the thought that the war would 
end before a chance for a “scrap” came. As 
I left the Admiralty some one said to me: 
“Well, Admiral Bayly will probably either 
make you or break you in your new job.” 
What more could one want in war time? 
My only instructions were to proceed 
to Devonport, where I would find a collier 
called the Loderer. On arrival at Devonport 
I awaited the arrival of the ship from Car- 
diff. She arrived a few days later, well 
filled with a cargo of coal. My first thought 
was, “Fancy commanding a thing like 


that!” She looked at first glance thor- 
oughly filthy inside and out, but she also 
looked a typical tramp, and the more I 
thought of what our game was to be, the 
more I got to like her and feel that she 
would be an excellent ship for the job. 
After her arrival, I received verbal in- 
structions from the Admiral Superintend- 
ent of the dockyard to “fit her out” and 
had placed at my disposal three 12-pdr. 
guns and a Maxim. 

I was given a free hand as to how I pro- 
ceeded and could ask for anything I 
wanted except guns, which at this period 
were somewhat scarce. I think the inde- 
pendence of the job was one of the great 
attractions of Mystery Ships; it was not 
like going to a ship that is built on a more 
or less standard pattern and carrying out a 
well-known routine. Here was something 
“out of routine,” and every thought was 
directed to dealing with new problems, 
some simple of solution and some ex- 
tremely difficult. 

I don’t think I was ever actually told I 
was to go “hunting”’ or “decoying” sub- 
marines, but my -raison d’étre seemed 
fairly obvious and the less said the better, 
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THIS DUMMY BOAT HIDES A GUN 


Before a surprised enemy submarine could submerge, the movable sides 
of this “fake” boat could be dropped, as shown in the picture below, and 
the concealed 12-pounder swung into action. 


secrecy in a job of this sort being of vital 
importance, since, if the enemy got to 
know of our existence and had a descrip- 
tion of us, all attempts to decoy him to 
destruction would fail. My idea, therefore, 
was to fit out the ship as a man-of-war, but 
with the outward appearance of the ordi- 
nary tramp steamer that would plough the 
ocean with a cargo of good things. At the 
same time, arrangements must be made 
so that as soon as the enemy had been 
decoyed to the required position, on the 
order “open fire” the disguise could be 
thrown off in a few seconds, and the man- 
of-war revealed in deadly earnest. 

The ship was the ordinary type of tramp 
steamer, of 3,200 tons, 
325 ft. long, with a beam 


supposed to be 8.5, but 
that had been made 
many years previous. 
The first decision to 
be made was the posi- 
tion of the guns. The 
largest gun, 12-pdr., 
18-cwt., was placed aft 
in a special structure 
that represented a 
steering-engine house. 
A small steam pipe was 
led aft from the real 
steering engine, which 
was amidships, and 
taken over the stern. 
This, with steam con- 
tinually puffing out, 
added to the belief 
that the house contained an engine and 
not a gun. The three sides of the house 
were all hinged halfway down, and 
only the back or foremost end and the 
roof were fixtures. The center shutter was 
connected to the ensign staff and so ar- 
ranged that when the shutters fell, the 
ensign staff, together with any ensign that 
might be flying, automatically came down 
before fire could be opened. All the shut- 
ters were so fitted that they would have 
fallen outward unless held up, so that by 
connecting a wire to them all and bringing 
the wire to a “slip” inside the house, all 
that had to be done when the order to 





_“open fire” was given was to knock the 





of 45 ft. Although not 
specially fitted to carry 
coal, she was loaded 
with more than 5,000 
tons of Welsh coal. 
The fact that she was 
not fitted with ventila- 
tion for carrying coal 
was in due course to 
put us in rather a tight 
corner. She was a very 
old ship in every way 
and her maximum 
speed was barely 8 
knots. According to her 
official record it was 











A U-BOAT MYSTERY EXPOSED 


The coil of rope in the foreground hid the gun’s pedestal from too acute 
observation by submarine lookouts. 
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slip off, and the gun 
was in action a few 
seconds later. 

There was one great 
difficulty in the build- 
ing of this house, 
because it had to be 
erected over the steer- 
ing gear, which was a 
very old-fashioned 
chain arrangement. The 
hand steering gear had 
to be sacrificed alto- 
gether. Had I realized 
what we were in for, 
in the way of weather 
and the rottenness 
of the chains, I should 
never have agreed to 
it. At the time we could think of no 
better arrangement, and so the house 
was built, the floor being made movable 
so that at a pinch we could steer with 
“relieving tackles” (which became neces- 
sary). 

It was essential to have one 12-pdr. 
in the center line of the ship so as to give 
us a broadside of two guns on each side. 
It would, of course, have been better still 
to have had all three guns on the center 
line and have had a triple gun broadside, 
but this was quite impossible, owing to 
the structure of the ship and the difficulty 
of disguise. The other two 12-pdrs. were 
placed one each side of the main deck, the 





A DANGEROUS LIFE RAFT 


“Fake” deck houses and chicken coops were also used to conceal Q-boat 
armament. This collapsible dummy life raft conceals two 12-pounders. 
The picture below tells the sequel. 


sides of the ship being cut and hinged. 
The hinges were outboard, and had to be 
covered with rubber and made to look 
like a rubbing strake for going alongside a 
jetty. The ports were kept up by a bolt and 
pin, the guns being placed fore-and-aft 
against the ports. Like the guns in the 
house, these could be brought into action 
in a few seconds, the risk being taken of 
keeping the guns loaded, with the off 
chance of firing into oneself. This arrange- 
ment again was a very poor one, but I 
was an entire novice at the game. The 
rubber on the ports caused a lot of trouble 
and, apart from the action of the sea, 
generally got loosened after the ports were 

opened for gun prac- 








READY TO FIRE ON A U-BOAT 
The gun’s crew snaps into action as the sides of the dummy life raft 


collapse. 


tice. 

When I say the ar- 
rangement was very 
poor, I am speaking 
from after-knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, 
the guns passed the test 
and sank two subma- 
rines, as will be related 
later, but the wheel 
house and these gun 
ports would have given 
the whole show away 
any time after the 
middle of 1917, when 
Mystery Ships were 
well known. The 
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Maxim gun was placed in a hen coop on 
the boat deck near the funnel. The hen 
coop, which was covered on top with light 
tarpaulin, was hinged half-way down, 
enabling the Maxim to be brought rapidly 
into action on either side of the ship. To- 
gether with the Maxim were also some 
rifles. Two 6-pdrs. were placed, one each 
side of the bridge, the corners of the bridge 
being hinged together with the bridge 
screens, and easily pushed aside before 
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pipes and percussion firing more fool proof 
and reliable. 

As merchant ships of this type seldom 
had wireless in those days, it was necessary 
to disguise the wireless aérial. This was 
done by having it fitted as an ordinary 
single stay, or wire, between the two masts, 
the feeder to the wireless room coming 
down through the upper bridge like a pair 
of signal halyards, real signal halyards 
being also fitted. A sad calamity nearly 
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DISGUISES 


The sketches on this and the opposite page show the position of Farnborough’s hidden guns and the 
various, disguises used on Q-ships of this type. 


opening fire. These guns were the only 
ones that were visible to the ordinary 
person walking about the ship, and there- 
fore had to be taken down in harbor or 
when a pilot was coming on board. 

Each gun had a good supply of ready 
ammunition, the reserves being in lockers 
on the mess deck, always a source of dan- 
ger in the event of our being torpedoed or 
shelled. It was practically impossible to 
arrange to bring any supply of ammunition 
for the two 6-pdrs. to the bridge from the 
magazines (lockers), as the supply would 
be seen being carried up. So these guns 
were dependent on what was placed ready 
for use around them. In fact, this really 
applied to all the guns, as a submarine 
would almost certainly either have es- 
caped or been destroyed before all the 
“ready use” ammunition could be fired. 
Every position in the ship was connected 
by voice pipe with the bridge, and at a 
later date an electric bell was also fitted 
to give the “alarm.” Telephones were sug- 
gested, but I decided to reduce electrical 
gadgets to the minimum, and found voice 


happened through this one day, and I was 
only just in time to prevent a pilot from 
attempting to tie his pilot flag on to the 
“wireless” halyards. As a message was 
being passed at the time, he would prob- 
ably have been electrocuted had he at- 
tempted it. Anyhow, the incident showed 
that the disguise was good, and the pilot 
never knew what a narrow squeak he had 
had. A wireless house had also to be built 
as near the bridge as possible, and therefore 
we put it under the chart room, so that 
direct communication was possible for 
getting signals through rapidly. I was 
greatly helped in the wireless arrange- 
ments, which were of a novel type, by a 
man from Marconi’s—Mr. Andrews, who 
had joined the R.N.R. and served through- 
out with me. He had already had ex- 
perience on the east coast, which proved 
useful. 

There were no proper storerooms on 
board for provisions, and these had to be 
kept on the main deck; nor were there any 
heating arrangements or refrigerators. 
Inasmuch as the ship was employed in 
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both hot and cold climates, it will be ap- 
preciated that she was not very comfort- 
able. The only bath on board was the 
captain’s, and then hot water was avail- 
able only when there was steam on the 
whistle! 

Our ship’s outfit was now nearly com- 
plete except for some small depth charges, 
which were kept hidden away on trolleys, 
ready to be run along to the stern and 
thrown overboard—a depth charge being 
a sort of bomb that explodes under the 
water at any reasonable depth it may be 


to be remembered and arranged for. Since 
a submarine could see without being seen, 
it is obvious that a Mystery Ship cruising 
continually in the same waters would soon 
arouse suspicion if sighted more than once, 
perhaps steering north one day and south 
the next. 

As one could never know definitely 
whether a submarine was in the vicinity 
or not, we always worked on the principle 
that we were always being watched during 
daylight hours; so, when working in the 
same area for days on end, the appearance 
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THE PROTEAN SECRETS OF A Q-SHIP 


The Farnborough’s transformations were so effectual that once, after becoming suspicious of a passing 
ship, she was able to turn back and examine the ship until satisfied. 


set to. Depth charges were a product of the 
war and naturally improved as the war 
went on. The ones we had on this occasion 
were quite small—of about 100 lbs. of 
T.N.T.—but eventually they were made 
300 Ibs. They would have to be dropped 
very close to a submarine in order to de- 
stroy it, but the moral effect on a subma- 
rine crew of having bombs around it may 
easily be imagined, as the lights might be 
put out or the “trim” altered. 

When the ship was fitted for cruising 
and fighting other things had to be thought 
of. To an experienced eye it is seldom that 
two ships look exactly the same; there is 
generally some slight difference even 
between sister ships; perhaps it is the 
rigging, or the arrangement of the boats, or 
awning stanchions, or some other small 
details. The importance of the point could 
not be neglected, as it was well known that 
a number of the German submarine crews 
were men of the Mercantile Marine them- 
selves and had probably been English 
Channel pilots. Their seaman’s eye would 
soon spot all the details of a ship. This had 


of the ship was changed each night after 
dark. If the ship was on a steady course, 
say from Plymouth to Gibraltar, the dis- 
guise was not necessary except in the event 
of an unsuccessful action. In the early days 
this was a comparatively simple matter, 
as ships displayed their own funnel and 
house marks. With a good supply of paint 
and with ready-made frameworks of all 
shapes—diamonds, triangles, etc.—we 
were able to belong to a different company 
each day, or as often as necessary. But, 
in 1916, nearly all British ships were 
painted alike and showed no distinctive 
color on their funnels, nor flew any ensign, 
making this disguise of no further use. 
Another fairly simple disguise was to 
fly neutral colors, a very old and perfectly 
legitimate ruse de guerre, provided your 
own national colors are hoisted before 
opening fire. This guise necessitated carry- 
ing the suitable ensigns, special lights for 
night, and big boards with the neutral 
colors painted thereon for fitting over the 
ship’s side. During the war, in which the 
submarine warfare against merchant ships 
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was quite a new feature, the flying of 
“colors” was not sufficient, as it was 
frequently difficult for the submarine to 
distinguish them, and most neutral ships 
therefore had their colors painted on the 
ship’s side. Consequently, if one was 
“representing ”’ a neutral, the colors on the 
sides were necessary as well as the ensign. 
We therefore had these boards made, 
which fitted into slots on the ship’s side. 
Canvas screens were also fitted, rolled up 
above them, and became unfolded when 
the gunports dropped, covering the boards 
before fire was opened. These boards also 
became a source of great trouble, as they 
were difficult to ship in the dark in bad 
weather and often got badly warped. 

Other alterations for which we prepared 
were to have all the stanchions, including 
those of the bridge, movable; and to carry 
spare “dummy boats” that could be put 
in place or discarded. Spare ventilators, 
or cowls, were also carried, which could 
be shipped in various places. The top 
masts were telescopic, and we could either 
be a stump-mast ship or a ship with a top- 
mast. Spare yards and trestle trees were 
also carried and could be put up or taken 
down; likewise a crow’s nest. The derricks 
could be stowed in different positions. 

One of the best “dummies” we had was 
a large wooden “donkey-boiler funnel” — 
a funnel that is frequently seen in a ship 
either just before or just after the main 
funnel. In our ship the real donkey funnel 
was inside the main one, so that our 
dummy one gave us three disguises—either 
we had none at all, or else we had one in 
front of the real funnel, or one behind it. 
It was naturally a pretty heavy affair and 
was troublesome getting “fixed.”” When 
not in use it was stowed along the boat 
deck. 

I told one distinguished retired Admiral, 
who commanded a Q-sloop, about our 
dummy donkey-boiler funnel, and he went 
one better. He had one made with a slit 
near the top and just big enough for a 
man to squeeze inside. The funnel there- 
fore served the double purpose of a dis- 
guise and a hiding place for a lookout, 
who, I believe, was connected with the 
officer of the watch by a bit of wire at- 
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tached to his finger, so that as the officer 
walked up and down the lookout got his 
finger pulled and couldn’t go to sleep! 

Another good disguise we had was to 
make the ship into a “flush deck ship.” In 
the plan it will be seen that there is what 
is called a “well deck” between the bridge 
and the forecastle. But by apparently 
building up the ship’s side, which was done 
by stretching a bit of black canvas across, 
tautly laced to a wire, this well deck was 
filled in, and the ship seemed to have a 
straight deck the whole length. This dis- 
guise could only be used in fine weather, 
owing to the canvas becoming shaky 
otherwise; but when used it was a great 
boon to the men, as it gave them an open- 
air recreation space. It had, however, its 
dangers. One night when going into har- 
bor, a tug came alongside, and the pilot 
was just going to step on to what he 
thought was a deck. Had he done so he 
would have fallen some to ft. Without 
giving the show away we told him that 
there was a brew ready for him farther 
aft. 

All the disguises and dummies I have 
mentioned were assumed in a compara- 
tively short time, sometimes an hour, 
sometimes a whole night. In addition to 
these more or less minor disguises we had 
ready a disguise of a major order, to be 
used (as it eventually had to be) in the 
event of an unsuccessful action when we 
were certain we had been seen. This dis- 
guise consisted of turning the vessel into 
a timber ship. We carried sufficient timber 
to board up the ship the whole way round; 
and this, together with a coat of light gray 
paint, stump masts, and neutral colors, 
completely altered the class of ship. This 
disguise was also popular, as the timber 
was only outboard, so we could do what 
we liked inside without being seen. We 
also carried a motor boat on board, which 
was often more trouble than it was worth. 
It seldom ran, and on one occasion caught 
on fire, but it came in very useful for help- 
ing with disguises, as it could be stowed in 
different places, and we had a large crate, 
suitably marked, made for it to cover it 
entirely if desired. 

It is commonly believed that the crews 
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of Mystery Ships were specially picked; 
as a matter of fact, they were drafted in 
the ordinary way, and as the duty on 
which we were going was kept very secret, 
I think the drafting officer thought the 
men were really going to an ordinary col- 
lier. I was certainly not impressed when I. 
first saw my crew. There were fifty-six 
of them all told. On going through them, I 
found that not a man had ever steered a 
ship in his life, though one Irishman told 
me he could steer well enough with a tiller. 
This looked rather serious, and I was on my 
way up to the barracks to see about it 
when I saw an old man sauntering about 
with a face like a seaboot, and I casually 
asked him if he had ever steered a ship. 
He gave me a look I shall never forget, 
spat, and asked me if I realized he had 
been quartermaster on the Titunic and 
was now “by rights” chief quartermaster 
of the Olympic. (He didn’t tell me that his 
chief duty probably was looking after the 
ladies’ deck chairs.) I asked him if he 
would come on a “stunt.”” He came and 
remained with me till the end of the war, 
as quartermaster and my servant on 
Mystery Ships, and then as my coxswain 
on light cruisers. Jack Orr was his name, 
and I have never met a more typical 
handy man. He was a brilliant helmsman, 
and an excellent servant—the sort who 
puts your morning tea just out of reach, 
so that you either turn out and get it or 
go without. Hairdressing, tattooing, and 
carpentering were among his other quali- 
fications. I never once saw him laugh dur- 
ing the three years he was with me. I 
tried hard to make him do so, but the most 
I could get was a faint smile, combined 
with an agonized face. 

Going ashore in “plain clothes” had its 
advantage as far as naval patrols and 
restrictions for men in uniform were con- 


‘cerned; yet, at one port to which we went, 


the men complained that the girls wouldn’t 
walk with them because they were in 
“civies.”” One or two were attacked with 
white feathers, so we got permission to 
wear the Dockyard Badge in our button- 
holes, which said “On War Service.” This 
led to a great deal of amusement at times. 
On one occasion at Pembroke I was in my 


“get up,” had grown a moustache and no 
beard, and was wearing my war service 
badge, commonly known as a “dockyard 
matey’s badge.” My own cousin, who 
happened to be there, didn’t recognize me, 
and being in uniform himself was most 
indignant and wanted to know who 
the I thought I was when I went 
up to shake hands with him. 

I was the only one who had been brought 
up to “strict Navy,” and most of the 
others rather thought that discipline was 
associated only with smart uniforms and 
“spit-and-polish”; while now, here we 
were all, officers and men alike, in dirty 
rags, saluting and other marks of respect 
being conspicuous by their absence. In 
addition to this, the ship itself had always 
to look the “dirty old collier.” Now it is 
well known that a dirty man-of-war is 
seldom if ever an efficient one, so this added 
to the difficulties, which were overcome by 
realizing that our upper deck and outer 
appearance were only part of our disguise, 
whereas the living spaces and gun houses 
were our real selves and, therefore, clean. 
In fact, we combined an outward appear- 
ance of slackness with an inner soul of 
strict discipline. 

Although heinous Naval offenses such 
as “spitting on the deck,” putting “dirty 
fingers on paintwork,’ and “hanging 
washed clothes all over the place,” were 
encouraged, yet anything affecting the 
real fighting efficiency of the ship was dealt 
with by great severity. The living spaces 
had also to be kept scrupulously clean, 
the spitting, etc., only taking place when 
the crew were lounging about the ship’s 
side for the benefit of any one watching 
our tramp steamer. 

Our “rig” I have already referred to, 
but it was, I am sure, not appreciated that 
the “outfit” had to include underclothing. 
The one thing a sailor likes (or used to) 
more than anything, is his service flannel; 
but this had to be barred, as it would never 
have done for service flannels to be seen 
hung up to dry, nor for the men in the 
boats to be seen with them on. Just as the 
ship was a man-of-war with a mercantile 
mask on, so the men had to have the heart 
of a bluejacket with the skin of a merchant- 
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man (not that merchantmen didn’t always 
put up a gallant fight when they got a 
chance). 

When going in or out of harbor, the 
outward appearance had to be natural— 
no leadsman heaving the lead, no “brass 
hats” with megaphones, surrounded by 
buglers and messengers, no groups of men 
“fallen in” admiring the scenery. All we 
had was Mr. Mate in his bowler hat and 
the chippy chap (carpenter) on the fo’c’sle, 
a few firemen (stokers) lounging about on 
the well deck, smoking and spitting, a 
steward or cook with an apron, emptying 
slops over the side, the Master and one 
other on the bridge, and some one near our 
ensign to dip to the White Ensign. 

Cruising at sea, the same sort of posi- 
tions were taken up, except that Mr. Mate 
would be busy with a few men on whatever 
was required; if approaching harbor, this 
would be getting the derricks ready for 
discharging cargo. We always arranged at 
sea that the men employed on odd jobs 
should be men near to their “action sta- 
tions” —for instance, if a man was required 
for repairing the bridge screen, he would 
be a man who belonged to the 6-pdr. crew 
there. In the early days, Masters still used 
to take their wives with them, and I, there- 
fore, had one of the men dressed as a 
woman, who used to sit below the bridge; 
sometimes he would carry in his arm some- 
thing to represent a baby. 

Having arranged our normal way of 
cruising, the next thing was to prepare 
to meet and engage the enemy. Our object 
was to entice the submarine to come as 
close as possible to the ship on the surface 
with her lids open. How was this to be 
done? Obviously, to encourage him to at- 
tack us and then, by feigning to have aban- 
doned the ship to its fate, induce him to 
come up. To add to the realism, the “aban- 
don ship” was to be done in a “panic,” 
which caused the men who took part to 
be referred to as the “panic party.” 

No one was allowed to run to his station 
——what a disgraceful thing for a man of 
war!—nor was anything in the way of 
crowding allowed—though this was dealt 
with by limiting the number of men on 
deck. The alarm sent all the guns’ crews 
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who were not already there to their guns, 
and every man to his station, all the move- 
ments taking place unseen and under- 
ground as it were, by the alleyways and 
traphatches; obviously, you couldn’t have 
about twenty men running about the 
deck and disappearing into hencoops! The 
men to whom I have referred before as 
lounging about remained in the same 
attitude of disinterestedness. 

The panic party had to be thoroughly 
drilled and the whole performance re- 
hearsed. All those men who had been hang- 
ing about the upper deck rushed to the 
boats, men also came tumbling out of the 
fo’c’sle and up from the stokeholds and 
engine ‘rooms; everything was pandemo- 
nium mingled with shouts for help. We did 
not imagine that the shouts for “help” 
would be heard from the submarine, espe- 
cially if she was submerged—but I thought 
it would add to more realistic acting of 
the play than a sort of “dumb charade.” 
A rush was made for the boats, and one 
boat. was generally let go “with a run,” 
end up. This happens sometimes even in 
the best-regulated families. 

The officer in charge would come to the 
bridge and swop hats with me, taking my 
gold-banded hat and becoming Master. 
He would be the last to get into the boats, 
accompanied by a stuffed parrot in its 
cage. The stuffed parrot was one of our 
afterthoughts, and we kept it in the saloon 
in a beautiful green cage. Sailors generally 
have some pet. Many pets were suggested, 
but after much discussion in the mess— 
a parrot won the day. After the boats had 
shoved off, a grimy stoker would appear 
from the stokehold, shouting and yelling, 
and a boat would go back to fetch him. 
The boats would now lay off the ship to 
see her finish. The boats contained about 
thirty men and were rigged as a complete 
ship’s company, with a proportion of 
officers, seamen, firemen, stewards, and 
cooks. The ship would now be to all intents 
deserted, but in reality all the guns would 
be manned, the chief engineer and his 
party in the boiler room and engine rooms, 
the captain and quartermaster on the 
bridge, and a signalman ready to break 
out the White Ensign. 
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The quartermaster, who was always 
Jack Orr, would lay by the wheel, while 
the signalman and I were at either end of 
the bridge looking through little slits 
specially cut in the wooden screen that 
went round the bridge. We got very thin 
at this job, because we had to practice 
changing places, which necessitated a very 
careful “belly crawl” from one side of the 
bridge to the other. This arrangement was 
necessary, so that I could be in the best 
position for seeing what was happening, 
whichever side the submarine might go to. 
Obviously, the ship being “abandoned,” 
one couldn’t get up and walk across the 
bridge. 

While we were in the throes of fitting 
out, a rumor arose that an enemy agent 
knew all about our ship and her fitting out. 
I therefore suggested to the Admiral that 
a new name should be allocated to the ship, 
to be kept very secret till we had actually 
sailed. I also suggested that a rumor should 
be started ashore that the Loderer had 
sunk. No one on board knew that our name 
was to be changed. Of course, they knew 
that when we started out cruising we 
should sail under different names each 
day probably, but we had to have a per- 
manent name for Admiralty and dockyard 
purposes, and for mails. 

I arranged to sail at dusk, and just be- 
fore “slipping” an officer arrived on board 
in uniform to see the Master. It turned 
out to be Paymaster Lieutenant Carp- 
mael, an old school pal. I received him 
of course in my “get up.” What absurd 
situations the war created! I took him to 
my cabin, where he produced from his 
pocket a sealed envelope that contained 
the new name and that was not to be 
opened till after leaving harbor. Having 
eventually got rid of our pilot, we sailed— 
the envelope was opened, and our new 
name was Farnborough. 

The whole arrangement of defeating the 
action of any possible enemy agent worked 
almost too well, for, in addition to the new 
appearance of our ship, the change of name 
and the yarn that the Loderer had been 
sunk, our letters were returned to our fam- 
ilies through the dead letter office. This, 
of course, caused some alarm, but it did 


not last. As soon as we were outside I told 
the crew why our name had been changed 
and that they could write home any pic- 
torial yarn they liked. I was surprised at 
the wealth of imagination, and the reasons 
given for our ship now being the Farn- 
borough. Some confirmed the rumor that 
the Loderer had been sunk; one fellow 
described how she had been torpedoed as 
she was leaving the harbor; another wrote: 
“T’m fed up with the Navy. I joined 
Loderer last week and now I have been 
transferred to another ship called Farn- 
borough—always getting mucked about 
and never able to settle down.” 

At the time we started operations there 
was practically no submarine activity 
going on at all in our part of the world. 
This was a disappointment to all of us, 
but in reality was a blessing in disguise, as 
it enabled us to become hardened to the 
winter gales and to get our ship really 
efficient. It was known that submarines 
were on passage from Germany to the 
Mediterranean, and so we were ordered to 
“keep the sea”’ to the westward of Ireland 
in the hopes of sighting them. 

We didn’t have to wait long for our 
first excitement, which might have ended 
very unpleasantly. We were steaming 
along as a neutral ship. At night this was 
done by having, on top of our wheelhouse, 
an illuminated “sky sign” that spelled 
out the nationality we were supposed to 
be. Arrangements were of course made to 
extinguish it, should we become engaged— 
but the whole idea of sailing as neutral 
was to avoid night action. About 10 o’clock 
we sighted a low-lying vessel on our port 
bow, steering slowly in the opposite direc- 
tion to us. After carefully watching her, I 
came to the conclusion she was a sub- 
marine, and put my helm over to ram her. 
We had no searchlights on board, so gun fire 
would have been of no use. 

On turning to ram, I realized my mis- 
take and saw the object was a patrol 
sloop. So I returned to my course, but of 
course the sloop’s captain, in his turn, 
was now suspicious of me, and I was afraid 
he would open fire. He turned and closed 
me and signaled “What ship?” I gave our 
assumed name and added, “Helm jam- 
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med.” Our name 
happened to resem- 
ble a word chiefly 
used among sailors; 
he probably thought 
I was now trying to 
insult him as well as 
having tried to ram 
him, and he kept 
following me on my 
quarter and asking 
“What ship?’’— 
always with the 
same reply. It was 
not till I had got a 
secret wireless signal 
through to him that 
he left me alone. 








meeting with the 
enemy, we got news 
of one coming down 
the west Irish coast 
and, guessing that 
she would probably 
try to sight one of 
the lights at the 
southwestern corner 
before starting on 
her career of destruc- 
tion in the Channel 
or in the Bay of 
Biscay, we set our 
course accordingly 
for the next two 
days. I always had 
in mind that it 








We did every- 
thing we could to 
try to get contact. 
Each day we plotted 
carefully all the 
reports received to try to see whether 
the enemy worked on any “system,” 
but apparently (except that they some- 
times seemed to be working in pairs) 
each captain of a submarine had his own 
system. There were one or two places that 
they all seemed to make for, such as the 
principal lighthouses. This was possibly to 
check their positions for navigational 
purposes. It appeared to be something to 
go on, and we frequently made for such 
lighthouses, so as to be off them at day- 
break. We also tried stopping and being 
“not under control” or “disabled.” 

One night we heard two submarines 
talking to each other, and they appeared 
to be fairly close. We thought to encourage 
them by making en clair wireless signals 
to our “owners” at Liverpool—such as, 


“Have been delayed by weather. Am now, 


in Latitude—, Longitude—. Expect to 
arrive Liverpool 6 a.m. Friday.” I. would 
then change my tune and answer myself, 
saying “Your message received.” By this 
means we hoped to corivey to the sub- 
marine where we were and what course 
we should be steering. It never came off. 
Possibly she was not listening on our wave 
length. 

After a few weeks of trying to secure a 


GOING TO STATIONS 


Mr. Mate on the fo’c’sle in his bowler hat, and 
Chippy, the carpenter, in slovenly dress, would 
hardly be mistaken for fighting men. 


would be an addi- 
tional help to our side 
to get a submarine 
before she started her 
career of sinkings, as 
thereby many additional tons of valuable 
shipping and many valuable lives would be 
saved. Daylight on March 22, 1916, found 
us steering up the west coast at eight knots, 
representing a collier flying no colors, 
bound for the north, and keeping just at 
the extreme submarine visibility range 
from the coast. 

At 6:40 A.M. the port lookout reported a © 
suspicious object on the horizon on the 
port bow, about five miles distant. A 
quick look with glasses disclosed the fact 
that it was a submarine awash. It was 
barely daylight, and a small object so 
far away is very deceptive and might 
easily be a small fishing craft, especially as 
submarines frequently disguised them- 
selves as sailing craft by putting up 
masts and sails; but after watching care- 
fully for a few minutes the submarine 
submerged, leaving no doubt as to what 
the object was. Our position was latitude 
57° 56’ 30°’ N., longitude 10° 53’ 45’’ W. 

There was nothing to do except steam 
quietly on, the men having already gone 
to their “action” stations at the first re- 
port of a “suspicious object.” The sub- 
marine, on her part, would naturally ex- 
pect that she had sighted us (a fairly big 
object with smoke) before we had seen 
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her; so, if we wished to be attacked, no 
attempt must be made to escape—in fact, 
we had to pretend we hadn’t seen her. This 
was a fairly easy matter for the next 
twenty minutes, though it was rather a 
novel sensation to us all when we realized 
that practically for certain in a short time 
we should be attacked by an invisible 
enemy and perhaps blown sky high with- 
out the chance of a shot in reply. I think 
the most apt expression I have seen ap- 
plied to this sort of game is: “live human 
bait.” It seemed strange also to think that 
although we made no alteration of course 
or speed, yet we were really the attackers, 
simulated ignorance, and eventually de- 
fense, in order to make our offense. 

So, with the guns loaded, their crews 
concealed beside them, the man on the 
bridge watching for the next move of the 
enemy, and the disinterested crew of this 
“tramp” lounging about chatting and 
smoking, we waited, wondering whether 
we should be attacked by gun or by tor- 
pedo. The wait may not have been very 
long by the clock, but it was terribly long 
to those on board. The answer came at 
seven o’clock, when the track of a torpedo 
was seen approaching, which we made no 
attempt to avoid. It was fired from our 
starboard quarter, a bad position from the 
submarine point of view. The bubbles of 
the track passed under the forecastle, 
which meant that the torpedo had just 
missed us ahead. 

We, therefore, maintained our course 
and took no outward notice, as a tramp 
steamer (at that time) could not be ex- 
pected to know what a torpedo track 
looked like, and in any case the “lookouts” 
would be neither numerous nor very 
bright at that hour of the morning. We 
could have escaped with ease, if we had 
been an ordinary steamer, by putting our 
stern toward the submarine and steaming 
off at full speed. She might have opened 
fire with her gun, but under the weather 
conditions prevailing the steamer would 
have got away. 

To the men concealed at the guns and 
elsewhere this was the first great test of 
the discipline and drill we had been train- 
ing for, as it was obvious that the sub- 
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marine might fire another torpedo— 
perhaps successfully. All remained quiet, 
and the men lounging about continued to 
smoke their pipes. One young seaman was 
whistling at his gun, because, as he ex- 
plained when asked what he was doing, 


“if he didn’t whistle he would get scared.” 


A few minutes after the torpedo had 
missed us, the submarine came to the sur- 
face astern of the ship and steamed up on 
our port side. As she came up, her gun was 
manned and she fired a shot across our 
bows as a signal to stop. After firing her 
shot she closed down and partly sub- 
merged again, obviously ready to dive ina 
few seconds if we attempted to ram. 

Meantime, we had proceeded with our 
pantomime as prearranged, and, as soon as 
the shot fell, the engines were stopped, 
steam was blown off, and the panic party 
got busy. Their methods have already been 
described, and they entered into the spirit 
of it with more zeal than ever—a great 
scrambling for the boats took place, which 
apparently satisfied the submarine as to 
our honesty, for she came right on the 
surface again and closed toward the ship 
—this before we had even begun to lower 
the boats. I was still rushing about the 
bridge and had not yet been relieved of my 
cap by the navigator. 

The submarine was evidently in a 
hurry to get on with the business and go 
after another prey, as she fired a shot at us 
that fell just short of the magazine, a 
matter of a few feet. She was now about 
800 yds. off, showing full length, and, al- 
though the range was a little bit greater 
than I wished, the time had come to open 
fire before she might touch off our maga- 
zines. I blew my whistle. At this signal the 
White Ensign flew at the masthead, the 
wheel house and side ports came down with 
a clatter, the hencoop collapsed; and ina 
matter of seconds three 12-pdr. guns, the 
Maxim, and rifles were firing as hard as 
they could. The submarine had been suc- 
cessfully decoyed to a suitable position 
on the surface with her lid open and gun 
manned. 

Everything now depended on the ac- 
curacy of the fire; but the target was a 
comparatively small one and we had no 
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range-finders to help us, so that the dis- 
tance of the target was reckoned by eye. 
The fire was accurate, and before the sub- 
marine could get closed down again we 
had hit her several times. Then she slowly 
submerged. In all, twenty-one rounds were 
fired from the three 12-pdrs., one gun 
getting off thirteen rounds. The Maxim 
and rifles wasted no time in getting off 
some two hundred rounds at the personnel 
on the deck of the submarine, who were 
manning the gun, but who rapidly sought 
shelter inside the submarine. 

As soon as she had submerged and there 
was nothing more to fire at, we steamed at 
full speed to the spot where she had gone 
down, for at the moment there was noth- 
ing actually to show whether she had 
been destroyed or not, although we knew 
we had hit her, as she had closed her 
conning tower before diving. Two depth 
charges were therefore dropped, and al- 
most simultaneously the submarine, that 
had obviously been trying to rise, came up 
nearly perpendicular, touching our bot- 


tom as it did so. We were still steaming 
ahead when the submarine passed down 


our side a few yards off, and it could now 
be seen that in addition to a periscope 
having been shot there was a big rent in 
the bows. Our after-gun was leaving noth- 
ing to chance and put a few more rounds 
in at point-blank range. A couple more 
depth charges were released, and the sur- 
face of the sea became covered with oil 
and small pieces of wood—but there was 
no living soul. 

This boat, it was ascertained afterward, 
was U-68, and by destroying her before 
she got to her hunting ground we must 
have been the means of saving a large 
amount of shipping. The great feeling of 
rejoicing and relief to all on board showed 
itself when the whole crew rushed to the 
bridge and cheered. This might appear as 
a relaxation of discipline, but it was really 
a strengthening of it. When all were 
present I read the “Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing for Victory” from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, followed by three cheers for 
the King, and then all went back to 
“cruising stations,” but not before one of 
the wags had produced the phonograph 
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and put on the record, “ Down Among the 
Dead Men Let Him Lie.” 

This success had a good effect for the 
decoy ships in general, as it had been 
many months since a submarine had been 
sunk, but we on board little thought that 
it would be nearly a year before we had 
another successful action, and that though 
the game was difficult already, it was to 
become more so. 

Our immediate thoughts were to stay 
at sea and look for another U-boat, but 
the Commander-in-Chief wished us to 
return to Queenstown. We arrived at 7 
A. M., and the Admiral’s barge came along- 
side with a personal letter of congratula- 
tions as well as some newly laid eggs, 
which I had no doubt Miss Voysey, the 
Admiral’s niece, had been out to collect for 
me. These small acts of thoughtfulness 
on the part of a busy Admiral and a busier 
niece were what helped to make Queens- 
town what it was not only to us but also 
to the Americans when they came over. 
At 9 A. M. I saw the Commander-in-Chief 
and got the usual question, “ When will 
you be ready for sea?” I gave our usual 
reply, and we sailed again at noon, but 
not before he had come on board and talked 
to the whole crew, telling them how he ap- 
preciated the way they had stuck all the 
winter gales, how our success was due to 
good discipline and training, and that had 
one man made a mistake the action would 
have been a failure. It wasn’t often that 
the Admiral made speeches, so we were 
pleased and proud. I think one of the 
things that pleased the Admiral was that 
my signals reporting the action had arrived 
while he was having his breakfast, and he 
said they were as good as a morning 
paper. They were brief but contained all 
‘that was necessary. They ran as follows: 

“From Farnborough. 

“6:40. Hull of submarine seen. Position, 
Latitude 57° 56’ 30” N. Longitude 10° 
53’ 45 W. 

“7.05. Ship being fired at by submarine. 

“7.45. Have sunk enemy submarine. 

“8.10. Shall I return to report or look 
for another?”’ 

Reply from the Commander-in-Chief, 
Queenstown: 
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“Very well done. Please return to 
Queenstown.” 

To outsiders it may have appeared that 
we had earned a little rest and perhaps 
leave, but we had great confidence in our 
Commander-in-Chief, who knew that the 
“pat on the back” and off to sea again 
was all we wished as long as submarines 
were about. 

About a week later, while we were at 
sea, a message was received from the 
Commander-in-Chief, ordering us to call 
in at Queenstown next time we were pass- 
ing. We happened to be fairly close at the 
time, so I made for the port. Admiral 
Bayly was in his barge in the Outer Roads, 
and hailed me to go up harbor to a buoy 
and said he would be coming on board. 
Miss Voysey was with him and I regretted 
she would not be allowed on board, but 
one of the strictest Queenstown orders was 
that no women were allowed on board any 
ships in war time. (I had to break it once 
when I picked up two feminine survivors.) 
I proceeded to the buoy, but we had some 
difficulty #? securing, owing to the cable 
getting jammed. 

Meantime, the Admiral came on board 
accompanied by his flag captain—he had 
never done such a thing before, and I 
scented “trouble” of some sort. He 
ordered me to have all the crew mustered 
and we walked about while waiting for the 
crew to be collected. There was some delay, 
since Mr. Mate and his hands were still 
working on the forecastle. The Admiral 
was getting impatient, the flag captain 
was beginning to scowl, so, having already 
made up my mind that a “storm” was 
brewing, I went forward myself and told 
Beswick to bring every one along and 
finish securing later. We were riding to the 
buoy with only one wire, and an ebb tide 
was running, so that it was a bit of a risk— 
quite unjustifiable—but I hoped that with 
luck the wire would hold. 

The Admiral now came to the mess deck 
and instead of any “strafing” he read to 
us all assembled a letter from the Admi- 


ralty in which they conveyed their high 
commendation of our recent action, which 
they thought was owing to thorough 
organization and good nerve, and stated 
that all concerned deserved great credit. 
They had promoted me to the rank of Com- 
mander, and awarded several advance- 
ments to some ratings. In addition to this, 
£1,000 was awarded the ship, to be divided 
in various proportions to all on board ex- 
cept commissioned officers of the Royal 
Navy (the only person being affected was 
myself). Further, the Admiral read out 
rewards that had been bestowed on various 
officers and men by H. M. the King. 

As he was leaving the mess deck I heard 
a “report” and knew at once that our 
wire had parted. Imagine my thoughts! 
Here I had just received my “brass hat,”’ 
and the first thing to happen was to have 
my ship—an awkward one at that—adrift 
in the harbor, for reasons that. would have 
to be given as lack of seamanlike precau- 
tions. I pretended I did not know what had 
happened and, having winked my eye to 
Beswick and the Chief, who rushed to 
their respective duty on the forecastle and 
engine room, I escorted the Admiral, with 
such calmness as I could muster, to the 
gangway. The usual exchange of “When 
will you be ready for sea?” “Ready now, 
sir,” having taken place, I rushed to the 
bridge and put the engine room telegraph 
“full ahead” and, with what sailors gener- 
ally call “‘God’s help and a fair wind,” 1 
was able to get hold of the buoy again— 
but it was a very narrow squeak. 

The Admiral, when he shoved off, 
noticed that the wire had parted, and 
hailed me to know if I wanted a tug; I 
should have loved one, but lies came so 
readily to my tongue in those days that I 
said: “No, thank you, sir, everything is 
quite all right, as we have a second wire 
on.” I don’t suppose he believed me, but 
he said nothing. 

We went to sea again on the flood tide 
the next morning, thoroughly pleased with 
ourselves and the world. 
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ON THE COPPER RIVER IN THE CHUGACH NATIONAL FOREST, ALASKA 


Alaska—Uncle Sam’s Coming Paper Factory 


The Part Her Newsprint Plays in the Paper Age 


W. B. GREELEY 


FORMER CHIEF, UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


THE TURMOIL over conservation in 
Alaska was largely ended by President 
Harding’s visit in 1923. Leaving his boat 
after a three weeks’ cruise of the Territory 
and standing in the huge stadium at 
Seattle, but a few days before his death, 
the late President said: 

“T must confess that I journeyed to 
Alaska with the impression that our forest 
conservation was too drastic. .. . Frankly, 
I had a wrong impression. . . . I have al- 
luded to the threatened destruction of the 
fisheries, due to admitted lack of regulation 
and protection. We have begun on the 
safe plan with the forests, even though 
we may have erred in excessive restrictions. 


With the lesson of forest destruction pain- 
fully learned, with the nation-wide call. 


for reforestation throughout the states, 


which will require generations and vast 
painstaking, it has been sought to provide 
for the utilization of the Alaskan forests 
and at the same time provide for their 
perpetuation through reproduction.” 
Since President Harding’s verdict was 
rendered, we have heard little of “swad- 
dling clothes” and “padlocks” on the 


. natural resources of Alaska. Efforts to 


overturn the administration of national 
forests or coal lands or water powers have 
largely ceased. But a new note of criticism 
has been struck. What, after all, is Alaska 
worth? Easterners, returning from summer 
trips in Alaska, question Federal expendi- 
tures for building roads and providing 
boats and maintaining numerous officials. 
They have seen only a great frontier, 
thinly peopled. They have brought back 
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UNCLE SAM’S HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE IN THE TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST 


This airplane view shows both the paper-making potentialities of the Alaskan Panhandle and the great 
natural glacier-fed storage reservoirs for water power. 


the impression that Uncle Sam has a white 
elephant on his hands. They want to see 
the balance sheet. What returns are we 
getting from the efforts of the government 
to develop this wilderness? 

It would not be difficult to justify the 
dollars spent in Alaska. She has much 
more than paid back in minerals, fisheries, 
furs, and lumber. But a fresh and still 
more effective answer, both to the old crit- 
ics of conservation and to the new critics 
of Federal expenditures, is promised in the 
establishment of great paper plants in our 
northern territory. This chapter in the 
story of Alaska will be much more than a 
justification of our national policy and 
expenditures, even more than the coming 
of the industry that will make Alaska a 
state. It will be the first time in the history 
of the United States that a great forest 
region is developed from the start on tim- 
ber as a crop rather than timber as a mine, 
where the permanency of large forest in- 
dustries is assured by the continuous re- 
placement of their raw material. 

Alaska, like almost every frontier region, 
has seen ups and downs. She has passed 


through the gold rush period. Parts of the 
Territory have lost population with the 
exhaustion of the rich and cheaply worked 
placers, just as the old diggings of Califor- ” 
nia and Idaho in their turn were aban- 
doned. Several of her large and well- 
developed quartz mines have not panned 
out. The utilization of her coal deposits 
has been disappointing. Her agriculture at 
best is limited, and is now at a standstill, 
waiting for more mouths to feed at home. 
Her mining industries will always be im- 
portant; but few regions attain stability 
in economic growth and population and 
reach the stature of states on mineral 
wealth alone. Alaska is no exception. Her 
economic future rests more largely upon 
her permanent and renewable resources— 
her fisheries, forests, and water powers. 
Any one who has cruised the coast of 
southern Alaska ‘is impressed by its similar- 
ity to Norway and parts of Sweden. There 
is a network of interlacing waterways and 
navigable channels running inland. What 
with islands, bays, and inlets, the Tongass 
National Forest, covering the panhandle 
of Alaska, boasts more than 10,000 miles 

















ONE OF THE BEST TONGASS WATER-POWER SITES 


Cascade Creek, draining a 614-acre mountain lake, falls 1,400 ft. 
in three miles to tidewater at St. Thomas Bay. The woe drop, 


pictured above, is 60 ft. 


of shore line. These thousands of miles of 
coast and the steep slopes above them are 
almost uniformly covered with dense for- 
ests of hemlock and spruce. Above them 
rise bald ridges, snow pockets, and glaciers. 
Waterfalls break through the ribbon of 
coastal forest at many points, and their 
turbulent streams are usually the outlets 
of glacial-formed lakes tucked away in ” 
mountains. 

It isa wet country, with a yearly precip- 
itation along the coast of the panhandle 
of from 80 to 160 ins.; and the luxuriance 
of the forests and the volume of the streams 
show it. It is a country of mild winters, 
with mean temperatures only a little lower 
than those of Puget Sound. The snow- 
bound, dog-sled, Eskimo picture of Alaska 
in the minds of many Americans is wide of 
the mark on the southeastern coast, 
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bathed by the warm waters 
of the Japanese Current. 

And nature has marked 
this picturesque stretch of 
coast as the seat of great 
forest industries. It offers 
80,000,000,000 ft. of conif- 
erous timber, all within a few 
miles of a marvelous network 
of sheltered sea channels. 
This vast forest resource in- 
cludes at least 100,000,000 
cords of paper-making woods. 
Water power is there, in 
streams cascading directly 
into the sea from “hanging” 
lakes and other natural stor- 
age reservoirs, to the extent 
of at least 400,000 horse- 
power. And many bays and 
roadsteads offer manufactur- 
ing sites within a_ stone’s 
throw of both timber and 
power—sites where ocean 
carriers of any draft may 
load and whence their car- 
goes may be shipped direct 
to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles or through the Pan- 
ama Canal to New York and 
Baltimore. 

What is Alaska worth? 
Aside from the gold and 
copper, the salmon and halibut, the furs 
and lumber, Alaska is worth 100,000,000 
tons of newsprint, or $5,000,000,000 in 
paper as it is loaded into ships from the 
manufacturing plants. To put it in other 
terms, she is worth 1,000,000 tons of news- 
print delivered to the presses of the United 
States every year for all time to come. 
Doubtless there was little thought of pa- 
per when “Seward’s icebox” was acquired. 
But Alaska’s papermaking resources alone 
would have been warrant for Seward’s 
purchase many times over. 

Nature has bestowed these treasures— 
timber and water power and sea lanes— 
upon Alaska; but they have been locked 
up to a large extent by the stern facts of 
geography and trade. Alaska is a long way 
up yonder. Her nearest pulpwood forests 
lie from 600 to 1,000 miles northwest from 
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Seattle. The paper industry 
has been developed mainly 
in our northeastern forest re- 
gions, from Maine westward 
to Minnesota, and has spread 
out from these centers, nat- 
urally enough, into the great 
forest areas adjacent in Can- 
ada. 

The large investments of 
capital required in paper 
mills and power develop- 
ments have made this indus- 
try much less nomadic than 
its sister, the lumber saw- 
mill, which has pulled up its 
stakes and trekked blithely 
southward or westward as 
the areas of virgin forest con- 
tracted. Eastern paper plants 
are now drawing in raw wood 
from distances up to a thou- 
sand miles, and import annu- 
ally more than a million cords 
of pulpwood from Canada. 

While there has been a pro- 
digious growth in the man- 
ufacture of paper in North 
America during the last 
twenty years, it has taken 
place mainly on the eastern 
side of the continent. The in- 
dustry has become estab- 
lished on our Pacific coast, and several 
large plants have been built in western 
British Columbia. But Alaska is still far- 
ther away, and the rapid expansion of 
the industry in nearer regions has fully 
supplied all that the printing presses 
required. 

For a dozen years the Forest Service 
sought diligently but unsuccessfully to 
interest paper manufacturers in Alaska. 
At last, however, Alaska appears in a fair 
way to come into her own. Following wide 
advertisement and competitive bids, the 
government has awarded to paper manu- 
facturers two large blocks of coastal forest 
with their adjacent groups of water-power 
sites, and there is good prospect that news- 
print mills will shortly be built. 

It may be remarked in passing that 
Uncle Sam is indeed fortunate to have this 


Photograph by Langille §F Sternberg, Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 
BIG SPRUCE READY FOR THE LOGGER 


During the World War the big spruce in Alaska’s coastal forests 
furnished much high-grade timber for airplane manufacture. 


“new paper factory at hand to supply his 


needs. Our illustrious uncle has a hunger 
for paper, and still more paper, past all 
comprehension. The per capita use of 
paper in the United States is to-day more 
than five times what it was forty years 
ago. This may be an index of social and 
commercial progress. Readers of some of 
our 5-lb. Sunday editions may take excep- 
tion; but if you want to rate the nations 
of the earth by their relative use of paper 
you will find China at the bottom, with a 
yearly consumption of less than 3} lb. per 
capita, and the United States at the top 
with a yearly requirement of more than 
180 lbs. for every man, woman, and child 
in our borders. 

Between these extremes come Russia, 
using about 6 lbs. annually, Japan with 
about 11 lbs., Sweden and Norway with 
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about 30 lbs., and Germany with 44 lbs. 
Our nearest competitor, Great Britain, 
uses less than half the amount of paper 
per capita that we consume in the United 
States. It is a far cry from the days of 
the Revolution, when officers of the Con- 
tinental Army could not get enough paper 
for writing out their orders. 

Of course, the more than ten and a half 
millions tons of paper consumed every year 
in the United States—more than half of 
all the paper used by the world—supplies 
many requirements aside from those of the 
printing press. We use paper boxes and 
cartons of many sorts, paper plates and 
spoons, and fiber boards for all manner of 
construction. We have paper rugs under- 


foot and wall paper overhead. We wear . 


socks and neckties made from spruce pulp. 
A New England firm is manufacturing 
even underground piping for electrical 
conduits from paper pulp. There is some 
new paper product every day. You might 
almost say that we are living in a paper 
age. , 

The race of the paper mills to keep pace 
with expanding consumption is rapidly 
exhausting the cheap timber available to 
the old manufacturing centers. The same 
race, at a constantly heightened pace, is 
now taking our paper plants far afield into 
the cheap timber of Canada, and Uncle 
Sam is becoming more and more dependent 
upon foreign sources of supply. Wood 
pulp production was reported for the first 
time in 1869. Between that year and 1925, 
the manufacture of paper in the United 
States increased twenty-four times, while 
its consumption increased twenty-seven 
times. American paper mills were unable 
to hold their own against the tremendous 
growth in consumption, and the value of 
paper imports was multiplied nearly 
ninéty-eight times. 

No later than 1899, 83 per cent. of the 
wood from which our paper was made 
came from American forests, while to-day 
American forests furnish less than half of 
it. In 1922, we consumed 2,451,000 tons 
of newspaper alone, nearly five times as 
much as in 1899—and only one third of it 
came from the forests of the United States. 
The actual consumption in 1926, according 


to the News Print Service Bureau of New 
York, was 3,400,000 tons, an increase of 
more than one third in the space of four 
years. 

Into this consumption, reports the 
Bureau, went practically all of the news- 
print manufactured in the United States, 
49 per cent. of the Newfoundland produc- 
tion, 88 per cent. of the Canadian produc- 
tion, and 102,000 tons of newsprint from 
overseas. It maintained a circulation of 
more than 36,000,000 copies of daily 
newspapers published in English and 
more than 24,000,000 copies of Sunday 
issues. And it represented 56 per cent. of 
the newsprint used in the entire world. 

So Uncle Sam is truly fortunate in hav- 
ing the paper woods of Alaska available. 
We should not remain permanently de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for so large a 
part of so vast a national necessity. All the 
world is using more paper; and all the 
world is cutting its coniferous forests, 
from which paper is chiefly made, faster 
than the forests are being regrown. A 
paper factory, capable of turning out a 
million tons of newsprint yearly for all 
time to come, snugly tucked away on 
American soil and owned by the American 
public, is not to be sneezed at. Alaska is 
bound, sooner or later, to play her 
part, and a prominent one, in our paper 
economy. 

Of course, a long road must be traveled 
before our paper industry and our sources 
of paper supply settle down to a basis of 
genuine stability. The reforestation of 
millions of acres of cut-over and idle land 
in the old regional paper factories of the 
East is a vital part of it. The use of waste 
from other forest industries for making 
paper, as Sweden does, will have much to 
do with it. A widening field of raw material, 
with new woods and new processes, will 
contribute its share. Hardwoods are al- 
ready used for magazine and book paper 
and doubtless will come into use for news- 
print. We may expect the chemist to find 
out how to make white paper from the 
resinous pines of the South. We may ex- 
pect other vegetable fibers to relieve some- 
what the drain upon our forests. 

But all such things take time, and mean- 
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SURVEYING UNCLE SAM’S LUMBER HOLDINGS 


A government survey plane at work mapping the Alaskan Panhandle. The story of this adventurous 
naval assignment was told in the WorLp’s Work for February, 1927. 


while our paper appetite demands hun- 
dreds of thousands more tons every year. 
It is obvious that an immediate and prac- 
tical step toward greater stability in the 
paper industry and less dependence upon 
foreign sources is a better geographical 
distribution of our paper mills. They must 
utilize the large volumes of raw material 
available in the coniferous forests of the 
West. “Westward, ho!” has been the 
slogan of our sawmills these last twenty 
years, and the paper plant inevitably 
must follow the trail that the mills have 
blazed. 

The western quest for pulp timber will 
enlarge the paper industry already estab- 
lished on Puget Sound and the Columbia 
River. It will extend the industry into the 
northern Rocky Mountains and into the 
vast forests of Oregon. And while Alaska 
may seem to stand at the end of the trail, 
her special advantages cannot fail to invite 
the paper manufacturer to develop her 
water powers and harvest her forests in no 
great lapse of time. Alaska has been so 
peculiarly a national institution and has 
stood on the firing line of so many con- 
troversies that the manner of developing 
and utilizing Uncle Sam’s pulp timber 


estates may be of more than passing in- 
terest. : 

In many ways the prospective conver- 
sion of Alaska’s virgin forests into news- 
print paper will stand out as a significant 
chapter in the story of forest conservation. 
Every other large forest region in the 
United States has been exploited mainly 
through private ownership of timber and 
land. 

America’s virgin stumpage has been cut 
off just as fast, indeed often faster, than 
it could profitably be manufactured and 
merchandised. The logged-off land has 
been counted as no asset to forest indus- 
tries, or as a residual asset only, to be 
junked like an abandoned sawmill. It has 
been a case of mining out the visible 
resources at hand and then passing on to 
fresh fields. With a few exceptions in the 
northeastern states, there has been no real 
stability or permanency in our large forest 
industries. Our older forest regions have 
witnessed three or four hectic decades of 
logging, followed by the passing on of the 
camps and mills and the leaving of an 
immense residue of largely wrecked and 
unproductive land. 

These conditions are slowly changing 
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as we approach a new economic order in 
which all of our timber must be grown, 
and forestry becomes as essential to the 
operator in wood as manufacture or mer- 
chandising. But such, in the main, has 
been the history of our forest industries, 
and the staggering task of forest restora- 
tion now confronting us is its heritage. 

In Alaska we are entering our last great 
virgin forest region. But we are entering 
it with a new and better plan, a plan made 
possible because the public owns the 
timber and the water powers. In Alaska 
we can eat our cake, in reasonable mouth- 
fuls, and still have it. The speed at which 
her forests are logged will be governed 
from the start, not by the present harvest 
of usable timber or the quest of industrial 
capital for new investment, but by the 
volume of the timber crops that can be 
grown. The size and number of her mills 
will be controlled by the growing power 
of her forest lands. 

The starting point in drafting the con- 
tracts now offered to paper manufacturers 
is the question: What will the land produce 
in pulpwood? This principle is binding alike 
upon the operator and the government, 
upon the operator in the scale of his manu- 
facturing enterprise and upon the govern- 
ment in the extent of the sales of timber 
that may be made. With this principle 
nailed down, and reforestation provided 
by government control of cutting methods, 
the Alaskan paper mills are assured a per- 
petual supply of raw material. Timber 
growth is the keystone, and the arch that 
it holds in place is the permanency of 
forest-using industries, of the communities 
around them, and of Alaska’s economic 
development. 

This is not a beautiful theory; it is a 


practical and workable proposition. The: 


Tongass National Forest in the Alaskan 
Panhandle has been divided into pulp 
timber allotments. Each contains a million 
acres of forest, more or less, grouped 
around the water-power sites most logically 
situated for the manufacture of paper. A 
period of eighty-five years has been allowed 
for reforestation. The growing capacity of 
each allotment has been conservatively 
determined. Through the joint action of 


the Forest Service and the Federal Power 
Commission, the timber and water powers 
are offered together to the paper manu- 
facturer who submits the most advan- 
tageous terms, the timber in quantities 
sufficient to supply the manufacturing 
capacity of the power site for a period of 
fifty years. The powers are secured under 
a Federal license, also running for fifty 
years. 

The maximum drain upon the forest 
under each contract is fixed. When the 
new paper machines have reached an an- 
nual output of approximately one million 
tons, further sales will be made only as 
old contracts are cut out. Unless our cal- 
culations of forest growth are grossly 
awry, the industry will be permanently 
stabilized at about that point. And in 
laying out this program, ample timber 
reservations have been made for the local 
needs of Alaska and for the requirements 
of her growing lumber industry. 

The Alaskan plan rests upon a partner- 
ship between the public and the paper 
manufacturer. It is a partnership that must 
be conceived on sound and mutually 
advantageous lines, for it should run with 
the life of the nation. The public owns the 
forests and the water powers. The paper 
manufacturer is the agent who must put 
them. to beneficial use. The paper mills 
required for Alaska’s development must 
be large plants, with daily capacities run- 
ning up to 500 tons. Each of them will 
require an investment of not less than 
$10,000,000. The security afforded must be 
in proportion to the investment of private 
capital. Hence, contracts of long duration 
and conveying cutting rights on large 
areas of forest are essential. We should ~ 
have no Alaskan newsprint without them. 

Alaskan timber is very cheap. It must 
be cheap for years to come if paper is to 
be made there and the growth of her for- 
ests utilized rather than permitted to rot 
on the ground. But the value of Alaskan 
pulpwood will enhance, in time, and the 
public who own it should receive what it is 
fairly worth. So provision is made for a 
readjustment of the stumpage rates from 
time to time. And at all times public 
agencies will control the methods of log- 
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ging, to the end that the cuttings will re- 
forest, and the permanency of both the 
natural resource and the industry will be 
assured. 

There is no danger of a paper monopoly 
in Alaska. There is room and resource on 
her thousands of miles of coast for six or 
eight of the largest paper mills that the 
industry has yet produced. There is no 
danger of inside deals. Every offering is 
advertised widely for competitive bids, 
with full opportunity for advance exami- 
nation of timber and water powers. It is a 
simple, straightforward form of partner- 
ship between the public and industry, 
developed and tested by twenty years’ 
experience in the administration of the 
National Forests. 

For all our miles of railroad and our 
unmitigated miles of highway, we are 
constantly gaining fresh conceptions of 
the bigness of the West, and of the range 
and vastness of her offerings to the Ameri- 
can people. Think of the things that Kit 
Carson and Jim Bridger and John C. 
Fremont never dreamed of—the fruit 
industries of California, the Shoshone and 
Roosevelt reservoirs, the Zion National 
Park, the sequoias, the wealth of natural 
lore, the absorbing interest of ancient 
races, the appeal of the very deserts them- 
selves! 


But we are still far from conceiving the 
bigness of Alaska. A few people have 
cruised along her most accessible coasts 
in comfortable steamers and returned tri- 
umphant with sealskin moccasins and 
walrus tusks carved into cribbage boards. 
It is time that we knew Alaska’s coastal 
forests and waterfalls, not in terms of 
print paper, but of sheer beauty. 

It is time no less that we knew and ap- 
preciated her empire of interior forests. 
Norway and Finland are making use of 
just such forests to-day, and so must we 
in Alaska at no distant time. It is time we 
knew the great ice caps and the seal herds 
and the bands of caribou that rove the 
interior uplands as the buffalo roved over 
the Great Plains. It is time we knew the 
great inland valleys of Alaska with their 
wealth of summer bloom and their vast 
stretches of fertile soil, her native peoples, 
and her lore of natural history. 

Alaska stands to-day where the Western 
states stood a few decades ago, offering 
the nation economic and spiritual resources 
that are but dimly comprehended. She is 
a great national asset in many more ways 
than paper and copper and salmon. The 
better we know her, the greater will be 
our pride of possession and our sympa- 
thetic understanding of her needs and 
aspirations. 
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By LESTER J. MAITLAND 
LIEUTENANT, ARMY AIR CORPS 


Whirl of tangled strings, 

Broken braces and broken springs, 
Broken tail and broken wings, 
Shooting stars, and various things. 
—J. T. TrRowsrince: “Darius Green.” 


THE YEARS from 1909 until the thunder- 
bolts of war scattered world peace were 
hectic ones in aviation. For centuries man 
dreamed of the day when he would fly, and 
when flight finally came he turned the air- 
plane into a dangerous toy. The public’s 
demands for thrills transformed flying 
fields into gory arenas above which pilots 


pitted themselves against death—and' 


death usually won. Aside from the limited 
number of persons who foresaw the really 
great future of flight, only a few gave 
thought in those early days to the vast 
possibilities of the airplane, and even 
among these few the predominating trend 
was to shape the plane into a new and 
deadly engine of war. 

The immediate effect of the sensational 
flights by the Wrights and Curtiss, in 


1908 and 1909, was the production of 
planes to be used for two purposes—one 
military, a development to be dealt with 
in another article; the other exhibition 
flying, a phase of aviation that sprang 
from public eagerness to see airplanes 
in flight and that did not end until a 
thrill-sated America realized with horror 
the terrific price of life that had been paid 
for its amusement. The stark drama, deep 
pathos, grim humor, brilliant attainment, 
futile efforts, lofty heroism, and low comedy 
that mark, those early years distinguish 
them as a period that, for sheer compelling 
interest, stands absolutely unequalled in 
aviation history. 

Cities fought for aviation meets; gold 
and glory—and death—awaited daring 
exhibition pilots; inventors who knew 
nothing whatever about aviation filed 
patents on airplanes that never would 
fly; tons of paper and barrels of ink were 
used by newspapers and periodicals in 
printing aviation news; wildcat promoters 
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AIR RACES IN THE HECTIC YEARS OF AVIATION 


A Wright machine in the picture above is leading in the race with a Paulhan. On the opposite page is 
pictured the sensational race staged by Lincoln Beachey and Barney Oldfield at Emeryville, California, 


in 1912. 


lured the gullible with airplane gold bricks; 
legislatures considered laws that would 
regulate flying; hotels planned airplane 
“garages” on their roofs; leaders of fashion 
wore aviation clothes; authors wove 
planes into fiction plots; playwrights put 
them on the stage; thousands lauded air- 
craft as a boon to mankind, while a few 
regarded it as a pestilential nuisance or as 
an evil gift from the Furies. 

Against this vivid background of hectic 
activity and emotional hubbub stands the 
group of colorful men and women who, 
with but few exceptions, flew up the ladder 
of fame with paralyzing speed, only to 
plunge as rapidly into the abyss of oblivion. 
Young and brave were most of those who 
took part in the great gold rush among 
the clouds from 1910 to 1914—the Klon- 
dike years of aviation. Some are still alive, 
some died a natural death, but most of 
them flew with lifeless hands on twisted 
controls to the Happy Landing Grounds. 
They died with their helmets on. Little 


more than a decade separates us from those 
hectic years, and yet it seems as if the story 
that period contains is so remote that it 
might have been woven by the thread from 
which a saga is spun. 

No sooner did the Wrights and Curtiss 
step into the limelight than persons in all 
walks of life suddenly discovered that they, 
too, had contributions to make to human 
flight. The village blacksmith beneath his 
spreading chestnut tree, the merchant 
in his store, the farmer in his field, the 
convict in his cell—all had plans for air- 
craft that would make them rich and 
famous. Patent lawyers grew opulent and 
obese on fat fees garnered from “in- 
ventors”’ who thought their ideas valu- 
able. The files of the Patent Office are 
clogged with descriptions of flying con- 
trivances that are as varied as they are 
weird, and that got no farther than the 
musty files in government archives. Others, 
aided by more or less accurate descriptions 
of designs, built copies of Wright, Curtiss, 
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or other machines, bought cheap 
and useless “airplane” motors, 
which soon flooded the market, and 
took up aviation. Most of these 
flyers flew only once. Broken 
planes or broken bones or broken 
necks— frequently all three — resulted. 
However, on the whole, there were few 
casualties among these aviators. 

The patent action started by the Wrights 
against Curtiss, almost as soon as the latter 
had demonstrated his machine, led many 
would-be airplane inventors to work in 
profound secrecy. There were heavy bolts 
on many sheds, and mystery surrounded 
countless attics and cellars where airplane 
models were being put together. The ma- 
jority of these inventors began their activi- 
ties late in 1909 and early in 1910. Dozens 
of them let it be known that they proposed 
to enter their machines in the Gor- 
don Bennett Cup races to take place in 
America in the fall of 1910. These 
misguided souls were pathetically 
earnest, but while their aspira- 
tions were strong, their ideas 
were weak. 

Legislatures began to 
tinker with aviation laws 
of various sorts as early as 
1910, and with such con- 
fusing results that de- 
mands even then were 
voiced for uniform avia- 
tion statutes—a policy now being vigor- 
ously pursued by the Department of 
Commerce. Typical of the difference of 
opinion as to safe flying altitudes between 
then and now was a bill considered by the 
Missouri Solons in roro. It declared that 

. any aviator who 
flew above 1,000 ft. 
was guilty of at- 
tempted suicide 
and should be pun- 
ished accordingly. 
To-day a pilot who 
flies over a city at 
less than 2,000 ft. 
runs the risk of 
having his wings 
clipped. 

The early flyers 
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flew low—only a few feet above the 
ground—a reason for the absence of 
casualties until the death of Lieutenant 
Selfridge. Also, they flew 
only when the air was 
quiet. Their practice was 
to drop pieces of paper to 
gauge the strength of the 
wind. These precautions 
ended when the exhibition 
flyers entered upon the 
scene—they flew irrespec- 
tive of wind, weather, or 
warning. 
The exhibition period— 
the hectic stage of flight—be- 
gan in 1910, reached its climax 

a year later, and had virtually 
ceased to exist by the close of 

1913. In the fall of 1909, there were 
less than half a dozen civilian pilots 
in this country. Twelve months later 

there were more than three dozen. Some 
of these flyers were self-taught and 
held no licenses, but most of them were 
products of the schools like those of the 
Wright brothers or Glenn Curtiss. 

The remarkable records established by 
these three leaders in aviation turned the 
eyes of the world to America, which at that 
time held undisputed leadership in the air. 
From all corners of the globe men came 
here to learn to fly, while American-built 
aircraft were shipped to foreign lands. 
That America did not continue to maintain 
its preéminent leadership in aviation is 
largely due to the fact that European 
powers pushed airplane development as a 
defensive or offensive measure in case of 
war, while America’s position was such 
that it neither felt nor feared the pressure 
of such a contingency. 
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The average Ameri- 
can regarded aviation 
as a welcome novelty. 
Balloon exhibitions— 
even dirigibles—had 
lost their power to pro- 
duce thrills, but 
here was the air- 
plane—faster, 
frailer, and more 
dangerous than 
the balloon. Airplane 
meets soon became the 
vogue. So few were the 
pilots and so great the demand for them to 
4 fly that large guarantees and huge prizes 
were Offered. At first, the flyers 
were expected to cover only 
short distances or perform simple 
banks and dips, but it was not 
long before the public, weary of 
what soon ceased to beanovelty, 
demanded more thrilling ex- 
hibitions. The outcome was that 
pilots began to compete with 
each other in dangerous stunt 
rs flying. They were excellent air- 
men—but poor insurance risks. 
At the outset, exhibition 
meets were conducted and con- 
trolled by two competing exhibi- 
tion firms, subsidiaries of the 
original Wright and Curtiss 
companies. Both organizations 
employed professional flyers, who re- 
ceived regular salaries and a portion 
of the prizes won by them at various 
meets. It is impossible to estimate the 
exact value of the shower of gold that 
poured upon aviators in those days, but it 
ran into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
As time went on, additional exhibition 
companies were formed, headed by flyers 
such as Moisant, Captain Baldwin, and 
numerous others who began as free lances 
and ended as owners of aérial circuses. 
The first exhibition units and the leading 
ones were those established by the Wrights 
4 and Curtiss. These rivals went into the 
t show business in 1910. The Wrights closed 
4 their exhibition shop in 1911; Curtiss 
wound up the affairs of his a little later. 
Exhibition flying continued, but in a 
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desultory manner, until as 
late as 1917. But the flyers 
were few and their 
awards were scant. 
Pilots for the early 
Wright and Curtiss 
companies were largely re- 
cruited from the ranks of 
balloon flyers, who dis- 
covered that the airplane 
had made their old trade 
quite useless. 

The methods of the 
Wright and Curtiss 


schools in teaching students to fly were 
wholly different. The Wright system was 


to take the pupil up in a 
two-seated plane, where 


Courtesy Aéro Digest 
LATHAM BANKING IN HIS 
“ANTOINETTE” IN I9IO 


instructor 
would turn the con- 
trols over to him 
and coach him 
along until he 
reached the solo 
stage—the method 
of instruction now 
generally in vogue. 
The Curtiss sys- 
tem was to have 
the neophyte take 
the pilot’s seat and 
run the plane over 
the ground. The 
motor would be 
throttled down so 
that it could not 
give sufficient 


the 
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speed to lift the ship into the air. As in- 
struction proceeded, the engine power 
would be increased until the school plane 
would take gradually lengthening jumps. 
The Wright system was called “cloud- 
slicing”; the Curtiss was known as “ grass- 
cutting”; both proved highly efficient in 
that they turned out a large number of 
pilots. 

Famous among flyers of the two com- 
panies are Hoxsey, Welch, Parmalee, 
Johnstone, and Brookins—who flew under 
the colors of the Wrights; and Robinson, 
Hamilton, Shriver, and Beachey—mem- 
bers of the Curtiss team. All died in air- 
plane crashes but cn>—Walter Brookins— 
who is still alive, but no longer engaged in 
flying. 

In those days pilots were called “ bird- 
men.” Planes were known as “flying 
machines,” and an aviator did not fly a 
plane but “drove” it. To give here the 
records scored by the various individuals 
from time to time in various contests 
would result only in a maze of names, 
dates, and figures as meaningless as they 
would be unimpressive in these days when 
record-breaking performances covering 
thousands of miles follow each other with 
bewildering rapidity. Then, as now, the 
records changed so often that it was diffi- 
cult to keep track of them. In addition, 
there were so many awards for so many 
things that it would be almost impossible 
to recollect them all. But one thing that 


CAPT. THOMAS BALDWIN 


HARRIET QUIMBY 


should be kept track of, one fact that 
should not escape recollection, is that the 
men who established those records were 
master pilots, all of them of rare flying 
ability, of wonderful courage—most of 
them men who had that sixth sense known 
as “flying-feel.”’ 

They flew by instinct and they flew well. 
The name “bird-men” was a well-coined 
term, because that is exactly what they 
were. The pioneer flying schools had no 
physical tests such as are required in all 
high-grade schools to-day, and all they 
were taught about flying was what they 
learned in the pilot’s seat. As a class, and 
with only few exceptions, they knew little 
or nothing about aérodynamics, stresses, 
and air pressures, with the result that they 
subjected their ships to all sorts of strains 
and never took inventory of the cost. For 
this lack of knowledge many of them paid 
dearly. On frequent occasions, planes that 
had been subjected to excessive stress just 
folded their tired wings—simply collapsed 
in mid-air and crashed to earth. Dozens of 
pilots fell to death in that manner. Para- 
chutes, or a little knowledge, might have 
saved them, but they had neither. 

Reckless daring, foolhardy stunting, 
judgment and balance upset by excesses, 
stubborn persistence in flying when con- 
ditions forbade it, pique, pride, and public 
demands for thrills—all of these factors 
singly, in groups, or all together conspired 
to cause the death rate among exhibition 
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«LINCOLN BEACHEY 


pilots to climb and climb until stunt flying 
ceased to be a powerful magnet for attract- 
ing mobs and money. 

“You can go home now, I wasn’t killed,” 
was one of “Sure Shot” Kearney’s favorite 
farewells to the crowds. But Kearney’s 
“number was up.” He flew once too often. 

The flying methods of some of the stars 
usually prophesied their ends. Men who, 
copying Beachey, would nose their planes 
earthward in steep dives; who, like Ely, 
flew in any sort of weather—rain, shine, or 
fog; who, like Hamilton, sober or in their 
cups, flew to thrill the mob—were rushing 
toward the inevitable dreadful climax. 
Their tactics simply could not last. Death 
rode with them, grinning in anticipation 
as they looped, rolled, spiralled, and 
zoomed—until something broke—and the 
frightful chorus of wind screaming in the 
rigging of a plane out of control told these 
pilots that the end had come. 

Lincoln Beachey was one of those who 
tested the patience of the Grim Reaper. 
For four years he defied death and flaunted 
the laws of gravity. This super-skillful pilot, 
super-daring daredevil, bore a charmed 
life until one day Death greeted him at the 
bottom of San Francisco Bay, where 
Beachey sat in the wingless structure of 
what once had been a plane. The public 
may long since have forgotten the man 
who specialized in doing the impossible 
and who died when he did it once too 
often, but among pilots Beachey will al- 


ARCH HOXSEY 








JACK MOISANT 


ways stand as an inspiration—and as a 
warning. He was a wonderful flyer and a 
fearless one, but, withal, he lacked that 
important thing called caution, and cau- 
tion is an element that every flyer needs. 

Beachey joined the Curtiss organization 
in the fall of 1910. His first official act was 
to crash a plane. Curtiss thought Beachey 
had better return to his balloon or do some- 
thing else, but Fanciulli, the company 
manager, who thought he saw possibilities 
in the recruit, intervened, and Beachey 
got one more chance. Beachey flew—again 
he crashed. Curtiss threatened dismissal; 
again Fanciulli intervened, and Beachey 
continued his precarious balancing act on 
the Curtiss payroll, but it was not pre- 
carious for long. Before 191 t was well under 
way Curtiss’s investment in Beachey paid 
huge dividends. He brought home the 
bacon—nice, thick slices full of bank-roll 
fat. 

Beachey’s premier appearance was in 
Cuba, and in a short time he set the pace 
not only for his team-mates but for flyers 
throughout the world. He did things with 
his plane that no one had ever dreamed of 
doing. He knocked on Death’s door so 
often and so loudly that it was almost a 
miracle that he lived as long as he did. 
He would skim along the ground, clearing 
trees, telegraph poles, and houses by 
inches, or rise into the air as steeply as a 
rocket until a thousand feet high, when he 
would drop toward earth apparently 
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headed for a crash, only to straighten 
out a yard or so above the ground. He 
had so many tricks in his flying bag and 
played them with such expert ease and 
artistic finesse that people flocked by the 
thousands to see him fly. Orville Wright 
once watched him with spellbound ad- 
miration. He did not say a word until 
Beachey landed, when he turned to Kna- 
benshue, who was with him, and said: 

“He is the most wonderful flyer I ever 
saw—the greatest aviator of all.” 

In 1911, Beachey established a tempo- 
rary altitude record when he climbed to 
11,600 ft. The record itself does not matter 


so much as the way in which he made it. 


Beachey filled his fuel tank until it could 
not hold another drop. Then he announced 
that he would keep on going up and up and 
up until there was no gas left. He did as he 
promised and eventually found himself 
more than two miles high, with an empty 
gasoline tank, a dead motor, and a long 
way to go. It is no fun to be at any height 
with a dead motor, but Beachey calmly 
swooped back to earth, stunting as he 
went, and made a beautiful landing. His 
performance sounds a thousand times 
simpler than it was. 
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Beachey had countless narrow escapes, 
but always squeezed through in the hair’s 
breadth that counts. He flew in the spray 
of Niagara Falls and under the bridge that 
spans the gorge. It was raining, the air was 
bumpy—a day for airmen to gossip in the 
hangar—but with Beachey the show went 
on, rain or shine. He flew his ship through 
Machinery Hall at the San Francisco Ex- 
position, raced with Barney Oldfield’s 
speed car, flying so close to the ground 
that a fraction of an inch was his only 
margin between life and death. Beachey 
also thrilled crowds by trick flying, such 
as landing on the roofs of office buildings 
or skimming along a row of hangars, 


‘sticking his wing through each door as he 


breezed along. He was master of the air, 
leader among pilots, imitated by all who 
dared to follow his dangerous precedents. 
There were those who hoped to beat him 
at his own game. One of these was Ruther- 
ford Page, twenty-seven years old, a Yale 
graduate who had gonggimto aviation for 
the thrill it held, who SOB tice that he 
would out-fly Beachey. 

“T will show Linc a trick or two he has 
never thought of,” said Page as he got 
ready for his first professional flight at Los 
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MAKING A FORMAL CALL IN WASHINGTON IN IQIO 





Claude Grahamme-White performed the feat of landing in the narrow street before the State, War and 


Navy Building, leaving his card with officials, and again taking the air. 
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THE FIRST SHIP-TO-SHORE FLIGHT IN HISTORY 


Eugene Ely taking off from the light cruiser Birmingham in 1910. He landed on the Virginia shore after a 
short flight. 


Angeles on January 22, 1912. His last 
words. He crashed a few minutes later. 
There were others who decided they would 
imitate Beachey and attempted to out-fly 
the master, with disastrous results. The 
fates of these men affected Beachey so 
deeply that at one time he announced he 
intended to stop flying. 

On one occasion Beachey attended a 
meeting of the Aéro Club of New York 
when the program for a meet was under 
consideration. Beachey, asked if he had 
any suggestions to offer, replied that he 
thought a good event would be one re- 
quiring contestants to climb to 4,000 ft., 
shut their motors off, and go into a nose 
dive. The pilot who came closest to the 
ground before he leveled off would be the 
winner. The suggestion was not adopted. 

It was in 1913 that Beachey received 
the shock of his life. He learned that a 
Frenchman—one Adolphe Pegoud—had 
looped the loop. Beachey was infuriated, 
raging. How dared any one do what he had 
not done? He swore he would not rest 
until he had shown Pegoud and every one 
else how loops were made. The plane he 
had did not have enough controls for loop- 
ing, so a new ship was built; but in design- 


ing it he sacrificed safety for speed. In the 
fall of 1913, Beachey flew upside down, 
and on Thanksgiving Day that year he 
made his first loop. Twelve months later 
Beachey had looped more than a thousand 
times. His practice was to loop at about 
800 ft.—dangerously low—but if he felt in 
a particularly reckless mood, and he fre- 
quently did, Beachey would do his vertical 
circles at 300 ft. 

Beachey’s flying was one of the most 
outstanding and also one of the most 
expensive attractions at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Reports had it that he 
received $1,500 per flight, and he usually 
flew twice a day. It was there that Beachey 
—in March, 1915—kept his long-postponed 
rendezvous with Death. In the midst of a 
dive the wings fluttered from the fuselage 
of his ship and Beachey, tied in his seat, 
was hurtled into the bay. More than 50,000 
people saw his dive into eternity. 

Art Smith—whilom errand boy for a 
Fort Wayne architect, a youngster who, 
toward the closing days of Beachey’s 
career, had bidden fair to out-fly the 
mighty leader—took his seat on Beachey’s 
lofty throne and placed upon his brow the 
bloodstained crown of Aérial Kings. Smith 
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won fame by courting disaster with reck- 
less abandon. He spun and looped; he 
made steep vertical dives and dizzy spirals; 
he stunted in the daytime, and at night, 
with colored lights and roman candles, he 
changed his plane into a soaring, swooping, 
swerving rocket and himself into a human 
firefly that might dash to death at any 
moment. But the luck that for so long 
had held its protecting wings over Beachey 
seemed to transfer its benevolent influence 
to Smith. It was on the job regardless of 
union hours. Smith, somewhat super- 
stitious, constantly kept a “luck-piece” 
on his person. It was a chunk of gold, al- 
most as big as a walnut, presented to him 
by Buffalo Bill, one of Smith’s greatest 
admirers. 

The plot of the story of how Art Smith 
rose from office boy to King of the Sky 
might well have been fashioned by Horatio 
Alger, Jr. It tells how the dreams of a 
fifteen-year-old boy to join the ranks of 
great aviators were realized through his 
confidence, ability, and pluck. While he 
was sharpening pencils, developing blue 
prints, and doing office odd jobs, this lad 
only half through his teens was inspired 
by the thrilling stories he heard about 
planes and aviators. He, too, wanted to 
live in that great glow of glory, but could 
see no other way to realize his desire than 
to build a plane. 

He had, however, two major handicaps 
to overcome. In the first place, Art had 
never seen an airplane and, in the second, 
he had no funds with which to build one. 
His parents were poor; their sole posses- 
sions were a cottage, a small lot, and a barn 
on the outskirts of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Art spoke to his father about his ambition, 


and so convincing and so colorful was the , 


picture the boy painted that the elder 
Smith decided to mortgage his home in 
order to give Art an opportunity to build 
a plane that would win him fame and for- 
tune. The money was borrowed and Art 
transformed the barn back of the house 
into a workshop where he, from a blue 
print he had bought, built his plane. 
Art’s mother sewed the canvas for its 
wings, and his father helped him with the 
carpenter work. A motor and other neces- 
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sary parts were purchased from one of the 
numerous airplane supply houses then in 
existence, and at last the day came when 
Art was ready to fly. 

On a winter morning, while Fort Wayne 
was still asleep, the plane was taken to the 
old ball park. The motor was started, Art 
climbed into the pilot-seat, the plane rolled 
down the field, took to the air, bobbed up 
and down, and shortly made a premature 
landing—a heap, of torn canvas and splin- 
tered wood. Inventory disclosed that the 
motor was undamaged but that little else 
was left. . 

The boy was depressed but not defeated. 
He was certain that failure was not due to 
faulty design but that responsibility for it 
rested in the controls. Up to this time Art 
had still to see a plane. He decided that 
the time and money it would cost him to 
go to Chicago to get a look at one would 
be a good investment. So Art journeyed to 
Chicago; went window-shopping at a local 
airdrome; obtained the information he 
wanted; returned to his home; and once 
more went to work. This time he had to 
succeed. It was his last chance. His parents 
had gambled all they had. The mortgage 
had fallen due and, as payment was not 
met, foreclosure had resulted. The home 
was broken up. Mrs. Smith went to live 
with relatives, but her husband remained 
with the son, who was able to carry on 
because he had the use of the barn. Here 
father and son lived together—the son 
working and bright-eyed with hope; the 
father sitting with folded hands, encour- 
aging the efforts of the youngster. This 
man who had given his all to help his son 
and who had lost his home in order that 
the boy might win had also lost his sight. 

After weeks of ceaseless toil, Art was once 
more ready to fly. Again the plane was 
pushed out to the ball park, again he 
started off, and this time the craft flew. 
Art had built a plane that could fly, now 
he had to learn how to fly it, but that did 
not take long. In a short time he began to 
give exhibition flights. He made money, 
and the first thing he did with his earnings 
was to pay the mortgage off and restore 
the home to his parents. 

Smith grew to be the sort of a man his 
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AN INCIDENT IN RODGERS’S TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHT 


The first spanning of the nation by air was accomplished by Galbraith P. Rodgers in 1911. It took 49 
days, although his actual flying consumed but 82 hours. A special railway car with spare parts followed 


im. 


boyhood years had given promise he would 
be. Lovable, warm-hearted, generous al- 
most to a fault, sober, and careful in all 
things but one—the air—and here his 
luck held as he dipped and danced in a 
shower of gold. He became a pilot of inter- 
national fame. He had a vest covered with 
medals, and when the mood seized him he 
would wear this garment as casually as if 
it were a sweater. When Europe went to 
war, and after Pegoud, that most brilliant 
of French flyers, had been killed in aérial 
combat, Smith was invited to fly for 
France. He declined the honor. 

“No, thanks,” was his answer. “I had 
rather stay at home and loop the loop in 
safety.” 

But when the United States entered into 
the fray, Smith gave up looping and vol- 
unteered his services. He was appointed 
instructor in one of the aviation training 
camps, where he taught future Army pilots 
the art in which he was a genius. After 
the war Smith entered the air-mail service. 
For several years he flew thousands of 
miles over airway routes. He had several 
minor mishaps, but his luck continued to 
hold until one night in 1926, when an 
air-mail plane, lost in fog, crashed to 
earth. The plane was wrecked. Its pilot 
was killed. Art Smith’s luck had broken. 

Hoxsvy, Johnstone, Brookins—the Three 
Musketeers of the Wrights’ team: altitude 
climbers without peer, ground skimmers of 
rare cunning, daredevils of high caliber; 


quiet, likeable fellows; close comrades, 
but keen competitors. 

The rivalry between Johnstone and 
Brookins was keen until Johnstone died; 
then between Brookins and Hoxsey until 
Hoxsey’s hour struck; Brookins, with new 
team-mates, carried on until the Wrights 
discontinued exhibition flying, when he 
returned to Dayton, his home town, where 
he is now a prosperous manufacturer. His 
flying days are over, but he was a great 
pilot. 

The Three Musketeers had their first 
feel of flight early in 1910. They flew with 
distinction in the great contests held that 
year in various parts of the country. Be- 
tween them they invented the “Dutch 
Roll,”’ which was a series of banks and 
dips made so close to the ground that their 
wheels almost brushed the grass. 

John B. Moisant—man of wealth, ex- 
plorer, adventurer, aviator: a dark-haired, 
keen-eyed, stockily built fellow in the late 
twenties; lively in conversation, rapid in 
thinking, quick in action, tireless in energy 
—a go-getter who invariably got what he 
went after. Colorful but brief was Moi- 
sant’s life. He was an architect by profes- 
sion, but hated the dull routine of office 
hours. With his three brothers, he engaged 
in mining explorations in Salvador and 
made a fortune. One day Moisant was told 
that two of his brothers had been arrested 
by order of the then President of Salvador. 
Moisant acted in a manner that was as 








characteristic of his directness as it was 
unique. Instead of hiring a lawyer, he 
hired an army. As commander-in-chief of 
a nondescript array of 500 men he marched 
upon the capital. The unfortunate part of 
the affair was that the army, as it ap- 
proached its objective, got smaller and 
smaller until it dwindled to a mere hand- 
ful of followers, who were finally dismissed. 
To complete the tale—the Moisants were 
finally set free. 

From Salvador, Moisant went to Eu- 
rope. He arrived in Paris in the summer of 
1908, but instead of promenading the 
boulevards he spent most of his time 
watching Wilbur Wright prepare for his 
first flights in France. Moisant soon be- 
came a chronic flying field habitué. His 
air enthusiasm grew until, in 1909, he built 
a plane with which he planned to cross the 
Channel. This he eventually did, after 
mishaps and delays so numerous and ir- 
ritating that the average man would have 
abandoned the project. When a friend 
once asked him why he did not call quits 
on the Channel flight, Moisant answered: 

“You know what Grant said about his 
plan of campaign? Well, I am going to fly 
across the Channel if I have to wait until 
I am a hundred.” 

Moisant finally made the flight, and his 
mascot on the trip was a small striped kit- 
ien that happened to stray into his hangar. 
The cat became a confirmed air enthusiast 
and flew a great deal. When Moisant re- 
turned to America, the pet not only came 
along but also had a room of its ownin 
Moisant’s suite in a New York hotel. His 
flight across the Channel made Moisant 
famous, but the American public did not 
know him. Many who thought he was 
French would pronounce his name “ Mwa- 
sang,” an error the flyer usually corrected 
by saying: , 

“Moi-sant—Moi-sant, of Chicago.” 

He liked people and he liked to talk, but 
he hated to express expert opinions on avi- 
ation. Whenever reporters asked Moisant 
what he thought about this thing or that 
his stock answer was: “I don’t know—I 
am only a novice.” This was accompanied 
by a smile that soon became as famous 
as that of genial “Uncle Tom” Baldwin. 
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The record of Jack Moisant is rich in 
anecdote, but the most amusing incident 
and one that thoroughly illuminates his 
go-get-it make-up has the 1910 Gordon 
Bennett races at Belmont Park as its set- 
ting. Grahamme-White, the stellar flyer 
of England, had won the Gordon Bennett 
Cup, but Moisant thought that he could 
win the $10,000 prize for the quickest 
round-trip flight from Belmont Park to 
the Statue of Liberty. But the misfortune 
that had marked the preparations for his 
Channel flight caught up with him once 
more. In testing his plane just before the 
race Moisant cracked it up so seriously 
that it was beyond immediate repair. He 
thought rapidly. Ah—the idea! LeBlanc, 
famous French flyer, had crashed the day 
before. The Frenchman, with minor in- 
juries that prevented him from flying, 
was in bed in his room at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel—but in his hangar stood a 
reserve racing plane that Moisant could 
fly. Presto!—he hopped into his car and 
drove like one beset to LeBlanc’s hangar, 
where he summoned the Frenchman’s 
chief mechanic. 

“Pull that plane out!” he shouted in 
French, pointing to the plane. “ Fill the fuel 
tank! Paint my number—21—on its tail! 
Start the motor!” 

Shrugging of shoulders and excited flut- 
tering of hands. The mechanic was sorry, 
but the plane belonged to M. LeBlanc. 

“Tt does now,” replied the American, 
“but it won’t in twenty minutes. Get 
busy!” 

Moisant next rushed to a telephone. 
He called LeBlanc, told him of his predic- 
ament, explained his scheme, and offered 
to pay $10,000 for the racer. LeBlanc, a 


_ thorough sportsman, protested that $10,- 


ooo was much more than the plane was 
worth. “Never mind,” retorted Moisant, 
“the amount is equivalent to the Statue 
of Liberty prize.” A bargain was made. 
Moisant flew the plane. He won the race. 
Grahamme-White later protested Moi- 
sant’s right to receive the prize on tech- 
nical grounds. A few months afterward 
the contest committee held that Moisant 
was guilty of an infraction of rules, and 
the prize went to Count De Lesseps. 
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But to Moisant this did not matter—he 
was dead. 

Oddly enough, the most popular exhi- 
bition bird-man was not a dare-devil but 
a careful, methodical fellow who flew only 
when things were just right and who had 
reached the ripe age of three score years 
before he learned to pilot a plane. This 
man was Captain Thomas S. Baldwin, of 
beloved memory to huge numbers of men, 
women, and children on three continents 
as “Uncle Tom.” Baldwin was a veteran 
balloonist, parachute jumper, and tight- 
rope artist. There was hardly a spot on 
earth where he had not been, or a person 
of prominence that he did not know. He 
began flying balloons in 1876, and made 
ascensions all over the world. A wonder- 
ful showman, a fine human being was 
“Uncle Tom,” who had a way of dealing 
with people as if he had known them all 
his life. He was a mild-spoken, even- 
tempered man whose anger was seldom 
roused, but who, when roused, could swear 
for six hours without repeating himself. 
With all his geniality, “Uncle Tom” was 
a good business man with a keen eye for 
box-office receipts. It was Baldwin who 
originated, during his parachute jumping 
days, the plan of selling altitude by the 
foot. His rate was $1 per foot, no cut rates, 
and the minimum footage on Baldwin’s 
catalog was 2,000 ft. 

The “Uncle Tom” of aviation was staid 
and conservative, but in his younger days, 
and also when he was not quite so young, 
he produced a good many thrills. Baldwin 
was well into the forties, for instance, 
when he created a sensation in San Fran- 
cisco by doing a dangerous balancing act 
on a rope stretched between Seal Rocks 
and Cliff House. “Uncle Tom” thought 
nothing of this stunt, but he was inordi- 
nately proud of the distinction of being 
the first pilot to fly across the Mississippi 
River. 

He always took a strong interest in 
Glenn Curtiss, whose fortunes Baldwin 
virtually established when he recognized 
the Hammondsport man’s ability to make 
motors. He took up flying in 1910, and 
always flew a Curtiss plane that was 
painted crimson. Baldwin called it the 
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“Red Devil.” “Uncle Tom” died -quite 
recently and as tranquilly as he had lived 
during the years since his retirement 
soon after the armistice. He just went to 
sleep and never woke up. 

A flyer who was great, not only as an 
exhibition pilot, but also in contributing 
toward real aviation progress, was Eugene 
Ely, one of the most outstanding pilots 
not only of the Curtiss Exhibition Com- 
pany but also of all time. 

“Give me enough power and I will fly 
a barn door,” was Ely’s boast. While he 
never made good on it, he performed in 
his short but brilliant career two feats 
almost as remarkable, which paved the 
way for the use of airplanes by the Navy. 
Ely was the first man to take a plane from 
ship to shore; this he did in 1910, when he 
flew from the deck of the cruiser Birming- 
ham and landed near Norfolk. He was also 
first in landing a plane aboard ship; this 
he did at San Francisco in 1911. It was a 
demonstration of superior airmanship when 
Ely landed his plane on a platform built 
over the deck of the cruiser Pennsylvania. 
In these days airplane carriers have decks 
as wide and long as airport runways, but 
Ely put his plane down on a platform that 
had a 12-ft. slope, was 125 ft. long, and 
only 30 ft. wide. It was a beautiful job, 
perfectly done. These two flights were the 
premier demonstrations of the practica- 
bility of aircraft with the Navy. 

Ely was rated as a safe and, for his time, 
conservative pilot, until early in the fall 
of 1911, when he apparently became over- 
confident. He flew at a reckless pace until 
his last flight took place at Macon in 
October, 1911. Like Beachey, he did one 
dip too many. 

The greatest cross-country journey of 
those early days, as well as the first trans- 
continental aérial expedition to reach its 
goal, was that of Galbraith P. Rodgers, a 
remarkably fine pilot of the serious school. 
Immediately after Glenn Curtiss won The 
New York World’s $10,000 prize offered 
to the man who could travel from Albany 
to New York by air, William Randolph 
Hearst offered a $50,000 inducement for 
the first flight from coast to coast. The 
prize offer specified that the flight should 
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not consume more than thirty days and 
that it must be completed before the close 
of 1910. The reward was never won, but 
Rodgers, a cousin of the late Commander 
John Rodgers, famous Navy flyer, de- 
cided he would make the coast-to-coast 
flight—reward or no reward. Accordingly, 
he got his Wright machine ready, left 
New York on September 17, 1911, and 
reached Los Angeles on November 5th 
—a total of forty-nine days. His actual 
flying time was eighty-two hours and the 
distance covered, 4,231 miles. 

For this flight Rodgers received the 
coveted gold medal of the Aéro Club of 
America. He earned it. There were neither 
airways nor airports for cross-continental 
flying in those days, and the successful 
outcome of his venture was a signal 
triumph not only for Rodgers but also for 
aviation. Rodgers was prepared for trouble 
and he met plenty. Following in his wake 
was an automobile with materials for 
temporary repairs and a freight car that 
was really a repair shop on wheels. Enough 
canvas, wood, and spare parts were used 
in repairing and rebuilding Rodgers’s ma- 
chine to construct four new planes. At 
Tucson, Rodgers met Robert G. Fowler, 
who was flying from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast, but who finally had to 
abandon his project, owing to insufficient 
funds. Rodgers died at Los Angeles a few 
months after he completed his flight. 
He crashed to death on the very spot where 
thousands had hailed him as a hero on the 
day he finished the last lap of his flight 
from New York. 

Anthony Jannus was another great 
cross-country flyer. His brand of aviation 
was not of the dazzling or spectacular 
variety, though now and then he would 
flip a stunt or two. Jannus has three dis- 
tinctions. He was the first to carry freight 
aboard a plane; first to pilot a ship for 
a parachute jumper; and one of the first 
operators of aérial passenger lines. He 
learned to fly in 1910, and two years later 
negotiated the longest over-water flight 
made up to that time, when he flew a sea- 
plane from Omaha to New Orleans. On 
this trip Jannus carried freight in the form 
of a case of beer from St. Louis to New 
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Orleans, where he arrived with every 
bottle intact—a remarkable flight for 
1912 pilots. During the same year he took 
Captain Albert Berry 1,500 ft. above Jef- 
ferson Barracks, where Berry jumped to 
test a parachute. Berry fell 500 ft. before 
the parachute opened, but he landed 
safely. 

Only a few of the really great pilots of 
the hectic years remain to be mentioned; 
and the fates of some of these demonstrate 
that neither caution nor care were guar- 
antees against disaster and death. Arthur 
Welsh, Howard Gill, Phillip Parmalee— 
as fine a set of pilots as ever handled the 
controls of early Wright planes, worthy suc- 
cessors of Johnstone and Hoxsey; careful 
and experienced airmen—each of them 
made the little slip that terminates in a 
narrow little hangar six feet underground. 

Not all of the nonchalant crew that 
played the. risky game of hide and seek 
with eternity lost out. Some kept going 
until public interest in their stunts had 
faded; others quit for new fields of adven- 
ture; while a few became super-salesmen 
of American airplanes in foreign lands. 

“Bud” Mars was one of the early flyers 
who quit exhibition flying when the gate 
receipts began to slough off, and the game 
was no longer worth the candle. He did his 
stuff from 1910 till as late as 1914—a wild 
and woolly but brilliant pilot of the 
Beachey type. He was a clever showman, 
and it was said of Mars that he, from his 
perch on the plane, could “count the 
house’’”—meaning the number of people in 
the crowd below him. He is still alive, but 
his whereabouts is unknown to those who 
knew him in those by-gone palmy days. 

Charles F. Willard and Augustus Post, 


early pupils and friends of Glenn Curtiss, 


have also turned their backs on flight. 
While not exactly rated as amateur pilots, 
they never quite became exhibition flyers. 
The same may be said of the late Harry 
Houdini, who included, among the prob- 
lems he tackled, that of flight; “ the Hand- 
cuff King” was the first person to fly an 
airplane in Australia. Silas Christoferson, 
who afterward became an airplane manu- 
facturer, pulled several stunts during his 
early flying days that were more than 
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mildly dangerous. His outstanding trick 
was taking off, in 1912, from the roof 
of a Portland, Oregon, hotel—the first 
man to risk his neck in that particular 
manner. 

Men had no monopoly of the gold or the 
glory or the dangers that awaited the early 
flyers, any more than they have such a 
monopoly to-day. Several women hit the 
trail of the air. Some found fame, some 
met death—some, both. 

In everlasting memory will stand Har- 
riet Quimby, who, during the few months 
of her flying life, showed pluck and skill 
that won for her the admiration of two 
continents. As a girl in her early twenties 
she came to New York from California 
and went to work on Leslie’s Weekly. 
Her first glimpse of an airplane was at the 
1910 Belmont Park races. It was a case 
of love at first sight. She quit her job, 
learned to fly, got her license—the first 
ever issued to a woman in this country— 
and gave a number of exhibition flights 
here and in Mexico. On the latter tour 
she was accompanied by Matilde Moisant, 
who learned to fly after the death of her 
brother, John Moisant. Miss Quimby’s 
exhibition tour was successful, but she had 
greater ambitions than barnstorming 
about the country. 

She sailed for France in March, 1912, to 
attain the greatest desire of her life—to 
be the first woman to fly across the Chan- 
nel. This she accomplished on April 16th. 
Three months later she was killed at Bos- 
ton in an accident that has never been 
thoroughly explained. She was flying with 
William A. Willard 2,000 ft. above Boston 
Harbor and seemed to be about to put her 
ship into a normal landing glide when 
Willard was catapulted out of his seat. 
A second later, Miss Quimby was also 
thrown out of the ship. Pilot and passenger 
hurtled into the water and were killed, 
while the plane floated down in gentle 
spirals and landed with practically no 
damage. The only explanation that has 
been offered is that the plane struck an 
errant air current; that the sudden 
jerk ejected Willard from the ship; 
and that the release of his weight 
threw the ship out of balance so sud- 
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denly that Miss Quimby was also cata- 
pulted out. 

On a chilly November day in 10916, a 
flimsy plane emerged from the haze above 
the skyline of New York and coasted 
down toward the drill field of Governors 
Island. When it landed, a girl covered with 
layers of leather coats and woolen gar- 
ments climbed from the pilot’s seat, stiffly 
and laboriously, to receive the congratu- 
lations of Army officers and others who 
were there to greet her. The late General 
Leonard Wood shook her small, icy hand 
and said: 

“You have done a wonderful thing.” 

“Oh, it was nothing,” replied the girl, 
“it was only a vacation trip and I had a 
lot of fun doing it.” . 

Ruth Law had completed her flight to 
New York from Chicago in 9 hrs. and 1 
min. She had done more than that—she 
had bettered the time of Victor Carlstrom, 
who only a fortnight before had made the 
first successful Chicago-New York hop. 
But, above all, Ruth Law had demon-. 
strated her ability not only as a pilot but 
also as a navigator. She plotted her own 
course and never left it. Prior to the time 
she covered the distance that separates 
New York from Chicago, Miss Law had 
never flown more than a score of miles. 
She made the flight in a flimsy old Curtiss 
machine of the pusher type on which 
Wright controls had been installed be- 
cause Miss Law had never flown a Curtiss 
plane before. When she first conceived the 
idea of making the flight, Miss Law went 
to Glenn Curtiss, told him of her scheme, 
and said she wanted to buy one of his 
cross-country planes. Mr. Curtiss told her 
that he was sorry but he could not make 
delivery, as his plant was working over- 
time on aircraft for the Allies. This may 
have been true, but the real reason, it 
has since been said, for Mr. Curtiss’s in- 
ability to sell Miss Law a plane was that 
he did not believe this tiny woman, who 
hardly weighed a hundred pounds, would 
be able to handle a heavy cross-country 
ship. 

Miss Law did not get the craft she 
wanted, but her mind was made up that 
she would fly to New York from Chicago 
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in whatever plane she could get. The only 
ship to be had was an ancient 1913 one 
that had been used in exhibition flights 
and was entitled to permanent rest, but 
she took it. Without ceremony of any 
sort Miss Law set out on her journey and 
reached Hornell, New York, in a single 
flight. She stopped for fuel, continued to 
Binghamton, where she remained over- 
night—her plane being tied to a tree to 
insure its safety—and landed in New 
York the following afternoon. She was 
blue from exposure but supremely happy. 
The Aéro Club, in recognition of her feat, 
presented Miss Law with a check for 
$2,500. This was a voluntary gift, as no 
award had been set for the flight. 

There is in this country a famous family 
of artists of the air who might well be 
known as the Four Flying Stinsons: two 
sisters, Katherine and Marjorie; two broth- 
ers, Edward and John. All four are splen- 
did flyers, but the most pronounced fea- 
ture of this famous family is not that they 
are skillful in handling airplanes, but that 
the sisters were first to fly and that their 
brothers learned about flying from them. 
The most tangible results of these instruc- 
tions are that the two Stinson brothers 
to-day occupy leading positions among 
American airplane manufacturers; that 
one of their planes has flown from Detroit 
to Tokyo by way of the Atlantic; and that 
the same plane, with Edward Stinson as 
one of its pilots, once brought the world 
endurance record back to America. 

All of the Stinsons are famous, but the 
most famous of them all is Katherine, who 
learned to fly in 1912, and whose magnifi- 
cent flying ability and cool courage have 
thrilled the public from coast to coast. 
Miss Stinson had no end of trouble in 
satisfying her desire to learn to fly. She 
was just sixteen and looked no more than 
twelve when she sought admission to a 
flying school. The instructors told her to 
go home and wait a few years, but she was 
insistent and in the end won out. When 
she was told that Beachey had looped and 
flown upside down, she looped and flew 
upside down. On learning that Art Smith 
had discovered the science of pyrotechni- 
cal skylarking, she, too, put roman 


candles on her wings and drew daring de- 
signs in brilliant colors upon the black 
velvet of the night. 

The flyers I have mentioned do not, by 
far, represent a complete index of the early 
pioneers. If I were to write it there 
would be many more names in these pages 
—names of courageous men and women 
who set their course toward the stars, 
which some reached, while others went far 
beyond them. The stories of their lives, 
deeds, and ambitions are pretty much 
the same. Some flew with a tinge of mad- 
ness; some with a seasoning of caution; 
some died; and some continued to live. 

The contributions made by most of 
the early exhibition flyers to real aviation 
progress are generally classed as negligible. 
In fact, the belief prevails that they 
hindered rather than helped true aérial 
advancement; that the picture they creat- 
ed of the airplane in the public mind was 
that of a dangerous toy that had thrilling 
theatrical values, unlimited potentialities 
for destruction, but no practical features 
to recommend it. Most of the pioneer 
flyers were showmen who became aviators 
for the simple reason that they saw in the 
air a stage on which they could play new 
parts with great profit. 

As a.class, they did not look upon avia- 
tion as a discovery that would develop a 
new empire of transportation. Some visu- 
alized the great day of commercial avia- 
tion, but most of them thought—as they 
flew—in the present: to-day—all-impor- 
tant; to-morrow? well, there might not be 
any. The public sensed this attitude and 
expected of the airplane only what the 
bird-men could make it yield—thrills and 
tragedy. Records held little import to the 


.general public. It was the element of dan- 


ger in setting them that offered widest 
appeal. 

Statistics showing how many exhibition 
flyers met death in plying their trade are 
not available, as there were flyers so ob- 
scure that they were never heard of. But 
incomplete as the record is, it indicates 
that the loss of life ran into the hundreds. 
The gruesome part of the picture is that 
a goodly number of those who came to see 
these men fly were filled with the morbid 
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curiosity of those who go to public exe- 
cutions. The mob came, not to be in- 
spired by the marvel of flight, but to watch 
a fellow-being play tag with Death, and 
woe betide the flyer who had been paid 
to risk his neck and for some reason or 
other failed to do his stuff—stones and 
abuse were not infrequently his award. 

As the death toll among flyers grew 
greater and greater, newspapers, instead 
of lauding exhibition flying as heroic, be- 
gan to brand it as folly; the once great 
flow of gold became a tiny trickle; public 
interest in aviation, being of but shallow 
depth, lagged and died—the game was 
over, and flying, for all practical purposes, 
fell into a state of hibernation. True, there 
were persons whose interest in aéronautics 
was established on firmer ground than 
that on which the exhibition flyers had 
built: men who realized that some day 
the airplane would become a great public 
carrier and who devoted their efforts to 
its development in that direction. But 
America as a nation—the country that 
gave the airplane to the world—fell so 
far in the rear of the aviation procession 
that the task of restoring it to its original 
position of leadership seemed a hopeless 
one. 

But Europe had forged ahead while 
America stood still. Instead of meaningless 
exhibition meets, the countries of the Old 
World encouraged large-scale cross-coun- 
try flying as the course best designed to 
develop reliable motors and airworthy 
planes. Huge prizes awaited successful 
flyers. For instance, the total awards of- 
fered for European cross-country flights 
in the fall of 1914 aggregated more than 
$2,000,000; but the events were called 
off when war was declared. 

Two great flight projects were launched 
in America in 1914, but they, too, were 
thrown into the discard on account of the 
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war. One of the proposed flights was to 
cross the Atlantic in a Curtiss seaplane 
for the Northcliffe $50,000 prize. Rodman 
Wanamaker financed the building of the 
boat. The other project was a round-the- 
world flight sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, which offered prizes 
totalling $150,000. War caused these 
flights to be cancelled, but war also saved 
American airplane builders from an ex- 
tremely serious predicament. Exhibition 
pilots had been good customers while 
they lasted, but when they either died or 
dropped out, manufacturers found them- 
selves up against it. The few demands for 
planes came mainly from a small group 
of wealthy sportsmen, and the war-time 
airplane market did not develop until 
some months after the conflict began. 

Thus closes the story of the hectic 
years and the period of let-down that 
followed in their train. Starting with the 
gold rush among the clouds, it ends just 
as Mars hurls his shafts across the sea. 
With that sudden flash of lightning the 
darkness that had descended upon Ameri- 
can aviation is pierced by the crimson 
flares of battle. Under their weird and awe- 
some glare, brains, brawn, money, and men 
give new glory, new meaning, new strength 
to the science of flight. 

The vanished gladiators of the golden 
years are succeeded by the soldiers of the 
sky. Sentries—who patrol the clouds. 
Fighters—who battle miles above land 
and sea. War! Staccato chatter of machine 
guns. Whine and blast from bursting 
shells. Plumes of smoke from burning 
planes. Brave deeds that will live forever. 
Brave hearts that are still forever. War! 
And high above the din of conflict sounds 
the strident clamor of roaring motors and 
thundering props—the battle hymn of 
the Knights of the Air—and taps as 
well. 








New England Brings Some Ghosts 
Back to Life 


She Lost Her Agriculture, But Now Regains It 


HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


Is is impossible for individuals, governments, or businesses to progress without 


changes of method to conform to the spirit and customs of the times. 


In a recent 


group of articles on “‘These New United States,”’ we told the story of these changes 
in our own country, and in one article Mr. Strother explained why New England 
clings to her progress and prosperity despite the fact that in many of her industries 


she has lost preéminence to other states. 


This article tells in more detail how New 


England is even regaining a part of her lost agriculture. 


PEOPLE WITH IMAGINATION, like 
Mary E. Wilkins, naturally saw it first— 
that haunted farmhouse with its decaying 
door-sill and its gaping windows, or its 
decadent inhabitants and its gaping chil- 
dren. Without realizing that they were 
stating a “problem” they wrote into liter- 
ature shivers that thrilled other imagi- 
native persons of their time. Such questions 
began to be asked as “ What is rural New 
England coming to?” and _half-scared 
whispers were made in reply. 

The ghost that was then summoned into 


being has since troubled many an other- 
wise peaceful dinner of business men. It 
has stalked out on platforms at the beck- 
oning of college professors and has been 
treated in the press as prosaically as 
market quotations. Plenty of proof of its 
existence may now be found in the United 
States census reports. 

One would have to be a hardy skeptic to 
deny the haunt. There are roads, not built 
of macadam, that lead for miles in north- 
ern New England through regions where 
the woods have conquered, where stone 
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ONE OF THE MANY SIGNS OF AWAKENING INTEREST IN NEW ENGLAND 


Here the profits of poultry raising won against the various attractions of the cities. The picture shows a 
group of young poultry men sending off the first freight carload of broilers ever shipped from New England. 


walls that once traced green fields and 
pastures are now damp, mossy, and 
strangely shaded, where trees have in- 
vaded even the cellar-holes and impu- 
dently flaunt their banners above the 
graves of cider-barrels, potato bins, and 
preserve cupboards. If the houses are still 
standing, the process of death is even more 
evident, and one turns with sickening heart 
from the half-bared skeletons. Only the 
lilacs usually are left alive. 

Half of the improved land that New 
England had in 1880 has now reverted, ac- 
cording to the census, to the unimproved 
state. Nor are the people remaining in 
such regions free from the spell that has 
been cast over the land. 

Once, journeying with horse and buggy 
—an automobile, if I had had one, would 
hardly have been so pleasant—I stopped 
for axle-grease at the only building for 
miles that had shown even the possibilities 
of smoke. Out of the wood-shed of the 
big house, which could easily have cared 
for a family of eight, came an old man who 
proved to be its only inhabitant. Much 
more than axle-grease he gave me; wonder- 
ful tales of animals and enemies he told so 
convincingly that to have doubted would 
have been as heretical as to shout “No” 
when Peter Pan asks: “Do you believe in 
fairies? Oh, say that you believe!” 


Another house I remember where a girl 
of ten or twelve was by the side of the 
road. “Over there,” she said, pointing to 
an innocent clump of alders, “’s a girl.” 

The fact that we could see no one did 
not keep her from reaffirming it. 

“Somebody killed her,” she added cheer- 
fully, as if she were supplying the answer 
to a riddle. If so, it was a long time ago, 
for the alders were several years old. 
No policeman was handy, and we drove 
on. 

Such cases are mainly the flotsam of 
abandoned communities, and do not mean 
that our whole countryside has been 
wrecked. To assume, as have some who 
ought to know better, that they represent 
conditions in rural New England as a whole 
is like judging a city by its slums. For the 
blight of the country is where people have 
deserted it, just as that of the city is where 
too many have sought its embrace. In one 
case the blood supply goes short, and we 
become anemic; in the other the blood 
congests and creates inflammation. 

Grant, however, that parts of New Eng- 
land are inhabited only by the ghosts of 
their former selves, all good readers of 
mystery stories must at once ask the cause. 
Most authorities, remembering previous 
associations of money and haunted houses, 
have not been slow to answer: Cherchez 
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Pargent. Nor can one easily quarrel with 
this economic interpretation of history. 

“The opening up of cheap lands in the 
West, and improvements in machinery, 
transportation, and storage,” so runs the 
argument, “brought New England agricul- 
ture into competition with a high-powered 
production area that could grow crops 
with such ease and such volume that the 
farmers of our small, rocky, inaccessible 
fields were worsted. People with initiative, 
particularly the young, knew enough to 
see that they were beaten and withdrew 
to the cities, where they got jobs running 
looms, practicing stenography, arguing 
about law, and operating elevators. Only 
those who lacked the necessary enterprise 
to come in when it rains stayed in the hay- 
fields; these were principally the old and 
the unintelligent.” 

It is a striking fact that there is a much 
higher percentage of farmers more than 
sixty-five years of age in New England 
than in any other part of the country. As 
to their average intelligence, in the absence 
of any psychological tests, we are per- 
haps impudent to discuss the subject! 

The economists, however, do not paint 
an entirely gloomy picture: 

“To-day,” they continue, “the situa- 
tion has changed somewhat. There are 
no more. cheap Western lands. Freight 
rates are so high from the prairies to our 
Eastern cities that New England has an 
opportunity to grow commodities where 
bulkiness, quality, or freshness are of pri- 
mary importance. She may never again 
produce wheat or beef or wool; but she 
may well concentrate on hay, lumber, 
milk, premium apples, and fresh eggs.” 

It is only a readjustment, and not a dis- 
aster, they say, that has been taking place. 


After all, the young people who rushed off , 


to run looms and write short-hand need 
not have been in such a hurry. If they 
had had a little more intelligence and, 
staying behind, had adapted themselves 
to new conditions— 

The economist’s logic is well-nigh per- 
fect, and seems to explain satisfactorily a 
great many things, but one point still 
bothers: While our young people have 
been leaving the country to make money, 
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our moneyed people have been going into 
the country to spend it. Where farms 
have been dwindling, summer homes have 
been waxing. Something there is that 
draws great waves of people from the cities 
out to the fields, mountains, lakes, and 
forests. Not only do you see them bowling 
along in motor caravans in summer on a pil- 
grimage perhaps to the White Mountains 
or the Maine lakes, but even the rigors of 
the winter do not keep them away; muffled 
in sweaters and mackinaws and carrying 
novel foot-gear, they brave the storm and 
cold and go back to their city warrens 
talking of “God’s great out-of-doors.” 

Is it simply the desire for change ani- 
mating the human breast that has made 
these opposite currents, one hastening into 
the maelstrom, the other rushing out for a 
gasp of air? 

I presume the economist would reply 
that only the wealthy could afford to live 
in the country, and that for the last fifty 
years—that is, since people began to think 
in terms of dollars and cents—rural life 
in New England has been a luxury that 
the average farmer must think twice about. 
In other words, it was well to live ‘in the 
country provided one could live comfor- 
tably, but it did not pay to work there. 

There have been at least five main ways 
of treating the economic challenge of coun- 
try life: First, to deny it, the Thoreau 
method; second, to ignore it, which has 
been, perhaps, the typical farmer attitude; 
third, to overpower it, the summer resident 
method; fourth, to compromise between 
farm and factory, the Ford theory; fifth, to 
raise the efficiency of both farm and home, 
the program of the educational agencies. 
In each of these methods certain advan- 
tages may be pointed out, as well as cer- 
tain inherent difficulties. 


Of all the above-named philosophies, 
none appeals more to the imagination than 
that of the Concord hermit. In an age 
that admittedly worships the Golden 
Calf, here is a man who defiantly walks in 
the other direction. Let there be bath- 
tubs, he declares; for me a sky-reflecting 
pool will take their place. Are you in such 
a hurry, you who whiz by in whatever 
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vehicle the inventive genius of the race 
has most recently produced? You are not 
fleet enough for me, who am busy spanning 
the ages and circling through the vast 
spaces of the universe. 

The modern utilitarian, wondering 
whether it pays to live in the country, 
would have to hurry back to his definitions 
if he conversed with Thoreau; and it 
might be a most wholesome return. 

Nor has the sage of Walden been as soli- 
tary as a study of literature might lead us 
to suppose. I do not know of a town in 
northern New England that does not 
contain within its borders persons who re- 
act in somewhat the same manner, not so 
sublimely to be sure, not with such certain 
culture or kindliness. These are the ones 
who sell as little of themselves as possible, 
whose work is to roam the woods and 
study the streams, whose delight is to 
discourse at shanties, and who reduce their 
demands upon civilization to the barest 
minimum. They work occasionally—usu- 
ally upon the roads—and are stigmatized 
by the enterprising as loafers. 

Only the most driving 10o-per-centism 
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will ever eradicate these Hiawathas; and 
for my part I confess that I should look 
upon their departure with dismay. They 
are a link back to the Indian; their hardy 
traits, their peculiar wisdom are a heritage 
that may have as much healthy value as 
many a shelf in our village libraries. Yet 
it must be admitted that their lot is a 
difficult one, particularly for a married 
man. Their solution will, at best, be for 
the occasional individual, not for the rank 
and file. Possibly we shall learn some day 
to train such talents, as the East attempts, 
into holy men, sages, and teachers. At 
present, the danger is that we shall deafen 
ourselves altogether to their voices, rather 
than that they shall convert us to their 
way of life. 


Perhaps it is not correct to say that the 
average farmer has ignored the economic 
challenge; rather has he accepted it pas- 
sively, acknowledged the seriousness of 
the situation while doggedly holding to 
his course. Accustomed to the inevitable 
in frost, rain, and drought, he looks out 
upon the huge financial intricacies of the 
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day and sees himself powerless before them 
as before the sun. He has learned to dis- 
trust the ballot-box and the press; this 
only he knows: that he must toil if his 
family is to live. Whether this toil is in- 
telligently applied has in many cases not 
seemed so important. He may be wasting 
time on a number of cows that give out 
less money at the milk-pail than they swal- 
low from the manger; he may fail to map 
out and follow a profitable rotation of 
crops; he may be pasturing hillsides that 
should have been set years ago to apples; 
he may be cutting cordwood clean where 
he should select the undesirable trees for 
fuel; he may be working farms too rocky, 
too small, or too isolated for the volume of 
business that is a necessary prelude to 
profit. But at least he has been industri- 
ous. His growl has never been a whine. 

While one may see some merit in this 
attitude, it is hardly more than a psycho- 
logical solution. In fact, its natural result 
has been, while insuring existence to the 
farmer, to make equally certain the re- 
moval cityward of his children, as soon as 
they became self-supporting. Our farm 
population has been like a great lake whose 
outlet has been widened, thus lowering its 
shores and threatening such drainage as 
would leave only a vast swamp. Against 
the resistless force of gravitation the lake 
has simply lain placid, feeling its power 
sucked away from beneath. This analogy 
does not apply to the entire body of farm 
people, and it applies much less than it 
did ten years ago, but it still represents, I 
believe, the point of view that would most 
nearly fulfill the law of averages. 


No less unthinking, although more 


powerfully expressed, has been the reac- , 


tion of the summer resident. At first sight, 
at least, it would appear that none love the 
country so much as those people who leave 
their homes and places of business to build 
or rent or appropriate new places there 
where they can clasp it to their bosom for 
a few months in the year. Certainly, none 
speak more fervently of their passion. As 
soon as June, or before, one hears them on 
the train—although more and more they 
come by motor—exclaiming at the first 
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sight of the restful green, eager to plunge 
into the cool water, panting to climb the 
mountain peaks. One is tempted to ask: 
are these not, after all, the true inheritors 
of our farms and villages? They are so 
delightful, so graceful; they bring to the 
country such beautiful presents; they 
adorn her so handsomely with flowers and 
shrubs and blocks of stone, and paint, 
transforming her often from a plain old 
maid into a comely maiden—are they not 
the very saviors of New England? 

IT think that we must answer this ques- 
tion as delicately as possible to the effect 
that they, as they themselves well know, 
can hardly be classed as members of the 
life-guard. We need not be churlish about 
it; so far from begrudging them their joy, 
we may well share with them—and most of 
them are glad to have us—the pleasures 
that they find. Yet the fundamental 
problem is not, after all, so much one 
of spending money as of earning it. To 
say that we should go into the cities to 
“make our pile” and then return to the 
country to enjoy its expenditure would be 
to beg the whole question. 

Some there are, of course, who declare 
that it is not cows we should milk but city 
people. The latter come with full money 
bags, overflowing with profits that they 
have got Lord knows where. What more 
should we ask unless it were manna from 
Heaven? To accept this philosophy would 
eventually make peasants of all who lack 
the peculiar mixture of suavity and inde- 
pendence that characterizes the hotel land- 
lord. The blunt truth is that our urban 
friends, in relation to the soil itself, are 
largely parasitic; nor do I say this to 
damn them; for they are in the main like 
the woodbine, which well redeems with 
its autumnal beauty its inherent lack of 
thriftiness. But must we in turn become 
unproductive by feeding upon their un- 
productiveness? 

In fact, there is some ground for thinking 
that the city person is, as the old play- 
wrights usually had him, the villain of the 
piece. Often smooth, rich, and sophisti- 
cated, he comes to indulge himself. His 
clothes, his motor cars, his houses can 
hardly fail to arouse discontent. If his 
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scale were only slightly above that of the 
rural people, such discontent might well 
be a wholesome spur. Too often, however, 
the newcomer moves, like a prince, upon 
unapproachable levels. 


To all such questions as this the gentle- 
man from Dearborn, Michigan, has a 
most disconcerting method of applying his 
peculiar fund of common sense. On the 
matter of rural and urban life, he looks up 
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and it is by no means clear that the two 
principal criticisms raised against it are 
well founded. The first of these is that the 
scheme would defile our countryside with 
the ugly monstrosities whose absence now 
provides one of our greatest charms. It 
was this blurring of the landscape with the 
mechanical messes of man that aroused 
Ruskin’s wrath in rural England; and it 
must be admitted that the sanitary engi- 
neer and the architect have too often been 
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from his manufacture of motor cars long 
enough to inquire why we need to make the 
distinctions between the two that have 
been our habit. 

“The city is not so efficient as we have 
thought,” he declares, “and there is good 
reason why we should break it up into 
smaller units. Factories do not have to 
huddle together like a big family in one 
bed, they would be better off at a more re- 
spectable distance. Industry has reached 
a point in its complexity where it should 
start over again and become compound. 

“What I mean is that we can move our 
factories out into the country advanta- 
geously. Here in one community we could 
manufacture one part of our engine, our 
wheel, or hood, or what not; over there 
we could manufacture another. The work- 
men in each would not be forced to live in 
the grime and smoke of city slums; they 
would be next to the soil. In fact, they 
could raise much of their own food.”’ 

I do not pretend to quote Mr. Ford 
exactly but this, I take it, is his thought. 

The advantages of the plan are obvious, 


omitted from the payroll in the past. 
Nevertheless, if we in the country wish to 
enjoy the benefits of this steel-riveted 
civilization to which our age has com- 
mitted itself, there seems no good reason 
why we should scorn its necessary life- 
blood. The price of motors, mowing- 
machines, gasoline engines, and vacuum 
cleaners is the factory; and it seems only 
fair that such price should be distributed, 
if possible. Furthermore, the increasing 
use of water and electric power, to which 
New England is naturally adapted, is 
likely to mean a more attractive type of 
factory in the future. 

The second objection to the Ford theory 
is that it has already been tried and does 
not work. Many New England towns have 
had factories, and among their employees 
only the occasional individual has success- 
fully combined his work with farm life. 
Most of them have lived in the miniature 
slums or tenements owned by the “corpo- 
ration,” hardly connecting with the ‘soil 
except for occasional gardens or as their 
women and children pick blueberries. For 
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the most part the indoor life of the factory, 
the whir of the machines, the monotony 
of the tasks, have seemed to unfit them 
for the rugged outdoor, strange duties of 
the farmer. They have succumbed to the 
specialization of the age, and have been 
content to leave to others the production 
of food and fuel. 

Such experiences, however, by no means 
disprove the Ford plan. Changes in our 
educational system or in the organization 
of our factories might well bring different 
results. Shorter hours, the scattering of 
the tenements, the reduction of distance 
through use of the automobile, are already 
creating a new condition; and there are 
signs in some sections of a gradual permea- 
tion of the country by factory workers. 

Expert foresters tell us that a particular 
need exists throughout northern New 
England for small wood-using industries. 
The replacement of the old village mill by 
the portable outfits has by no means been 
satisfactory, resulting, as it has, in the 
massacre of timber instead of its steady 
year-by-year cropping. Woodlots com- 
prise about half of the total farm area; and 
if their profitable use depends upon a 
permanent mill, here is an additional 
reason for working out a combination be- 
tween farm and factory. 

Whatever the value of such compro- 
mises, however, we must recognize that 
many years will be required for their ad- 
justment. Industry does not shift its base 
overnight, and probably’a generation will 
pass before the Ford theory, if sound, can 
be put into operation. Even then, un- 
doubtedly, large areas of New England 
may not be primarily concerned. 


During the last ten years, this problem 
has been affected over the country as a 
whole by an intensive campaign in agri- 
cultural education. Extension agents, rep- 
resenting the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the state colleges, have 
been placed in the various counties, where 
they work with local farmers along three 
main lines: more efficient farm manage- 
ment, improvements in home conditions, 
and the organization of 4-H clubs. 

Now that it is possible to gauge to some 
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extent the results of this work, we may well 
ask what hope it carries for the waning 
farms of New England. 

Certainly, it has thus far failed to stop 
the flow from country to city. About 9,000 
more people in the six northeastern states 
took the broad highway into the urban 
whirlpool in 1925 than went in the oppo- 
site direction, according to Washington 
estimates; and while this was a smaller 
percentage than in the rest of the nation 
there is little comfort in the figures from 
the standpoint of quantity in rural popu- 
lation. 

The fact is that education in scientific 
agriculture will not save the unfit farm or 
the inefficient operator, but will actually 
hasten their doom. If the soil is poor or 
the land too inaccessible the alert farmer 
will go elsewhere. Indeed, the whole tend- 
ency resulting from education has been 
to increase per-capita production, which 
means that fewer hands are required to 
turn out a given supply. One man, 
equipped with modern machinery and 
methods, does the work to-day that took 
two men in 1870; and he is more careful 
that his labor is spent on responsive farms. 
It is asking something against the very 
nature of efficiency, therefore, to request 
a maintenance of the status quo. It in- 
volves change not only to the best methods 
but also to the best locations. 

On the other hand, we do have a right to 
expect this of a more scientific agriculture: 
that it will safeguard those lands and those 
men best adapted to efficient production. 
It should prevent the Eternal Sheep in us 
from getting the upper hand and stamped- 
ing to the city regardless of opportunity 
in the country. It should heighten the dis- 
criminating faculties so that not only the 
unfit is condemned but also the fit is 
salvaged. 

Indications of such results are already 
apparent. The 1925 census shows in New 
Hampshire, for example, a marked tend- 
ency for apple production to settle in the 
sections where it has been proved most 
profitable; shows potato yields higher than 
ever before in the history of the state; sug- 
gests that the low-producing cows are 
being eliminated; and indicates a doubling 
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of the poultry industry, which is a type of 
farming particularly adapted to the small- 
sized farm. These results are not due en- 
tirely to the educational program, but no 
one familiar with the work that has been 
done would deny that this has played a 
most prominent part. Demonstrations by 
county agents for three years, for instance, 
proved that with certified seed the yields of 
potatoes could be increased more than 
sixty bushels an acre. Behind the expan- 
sion in poultry has been a definite program 
recommending in detail the breed of bird, 
the method of feeding, the type of house 
construction, and the prevention of disease. 
It is no mere fortuity that go per cent. of 
the poultry in the state are Rhode Island 
Reds, or that so many chicken habitations 
are built on identical models. In the other 
New England states extension workers 
point to similar accomplishments. 

If New England alone were thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of her agriculture, she 
would undoubtedly have a decided ad- 
vantage over the rest of the country; but 
the spread of this type of educational work 
over the United States as a whole means 
in the end a heightening system of produc- 
tion. Under this system, as in the old order, 
the devil takes the hindmost. The modern 
farmer has to work under much the same 
nervous tension as the modern business 
man, has to be alert to the costs of 
production, economical utilization of labor, 
and trends of market. 

And so, were the educational program 
confined entirely to farm efficiency, it 
would be merely a speeding-up process, 
with the ultimate result simply a cheapen- 
ing of food costs. The consumer would 
benefit much, the farmer as a class not at 
all. Along with the technical factors of 
the campaign, however, have been others: 
a constant emphasis upon coéperation with 
other farmers; upon community enterprise; 
upon a new point of view for young people; 
and upon improvements in the home. 
Not all of the trouble has been the diffi- 
culty of earning money; sometimes, when 
earned, it has not been translated into 
better living conditions. Farm wives 
to-day are more insistent upon conven- 
iences, are less isolated in their outlook, 


and there is some reason to believe that 
their children are not being so easily pulled 
away by the city magnet. 

This much can be said with considerable 
certainty: that New England need not 
fear for her better farms. She has the ad- 
vantages of large near-by markets, which 
can be easily reached; she also offers farm 
land at a comparatively low price. 

As to whether this spread of material 
civilization into our country districts, 
bringing as it does the rattling car, the 
billboard, the tin can, the cigarette, and 
the “hot-dog”’ stand, is an unmixed bless- 
ing is another question. In the last analysis 
that will depend upon what we succeed in 
making out of material civilization. The 
city itself is perhaps not yet able to justify 
entirely the metallic pattern that it has 
been weaving. What city and country 
together will do is by no means clear; 
it does seem certain, however, that the 
two will be more closely bound up than 
ever in the ultimate solution. The dividing 
lines between the rural and the urban mind 
are fading away. 

Meanwhile, in many regions the haunted 
farmhouses still stand as the less and less 
substantial memories of other days. To 
the followers of Thoreau their passing is 
of the greatest pity: ‘There was Beauty 
here; what more does a man need?” The 
farmer views their demise with a sad fatal- 
ism. The summer resident buys them for 
their quaintness where they touch his 
fancy and where they are still repairable. 
The theorist tries to plan a system that 
would bring them back into the economic 
circle; and the scientist is content to hold 
them up to the acid test of present-day 
efficiency. 

“Each farm in itself is a special prob- 
lem,” he says. “If it can be salvaged 
through scientific practices, good. If not, 
good also; for it is not well for man to live 
here if the fight is hopeless.” 

As is the case with most haunted houses, 
no solution entirely satisfies. Perhaps the 
whole problem is largely one of a state of 
mind. After all, the forests that have crept 
up to the deserted cellar-holes are clean 
and beautiful and useful. Is it not childish 
to be afraid of the woods? 























IN ONE of our early issues this year we 
ventured the prediction that this Presi- 
dential campaign would be one of the most 
tempestuous in years. Letters to the Work- 
shop among other minor and major signs 
had presaged that when, just a year ago, 
we published some chapters of the life 
of Governor Smith and in our issue of 
December, 1927, came out editorially in 
favor of the nomination of Mr. Hoover. 
Another flood of letters followed the 
publication of Mr. PRINGLE’s article on 
Mr. Hoover in our June issue (pronounced 
by some of Mr. Hoover’s friends to have 
been the best analysis of him ever written). 
So, too, did the article “The Napoleon in 
Politics,” in our September issue, call 
forth letters from both supporters and 
opponents of Governor Smith. In view of 
the great interest in the campaign shown 
by our readers we print herewith selections 
from some of the recent letters we have 
received about this torrid campaign: 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: Permit me to make a few observations 
on Charles Willis Thompson’s article. He calls 
Al the Napoleon of American politics. I think 
the comparison is good—awfully good; and 
the Battle of Waterloo will be held on Novem- 
ber 6th this year instead of June 18th! 

This is going to be a mud battle, all right. 
No doubt of that. And a religious battle. The 

vspapers would have us believe that the 
main issue is prohibition. It is important, but 
not half so important as the religious issue. 
Travel around the country and talk with the 
man on the street. Senator Robinson recog- 
nized the fact publicly in the Democratic 
Convention, and ke knows how important it 
is. He also knows that his historic utterance 
did not slay the ogre. The Solid South is appar- 
ently going to spring something astounding. 

R. O. BARKLEY. 


The author of the next letter, who re- 





quests us to withhold his name from 
publication, is a resident of Georgia. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s WorK. 

Sir: “The Napoleon in Politics,” by Charles 
Willis Thompson, is most interesting; how- 
ever, it does not supply all the main facts of 
paramount interest to the American public 
when making their decision at the approaching 
Presidential election. 

It is stated that Governor Smith’s learning 
is limited to that obtained through parochial 
schools. If that is so, from whence, or whom, 
does he obtain his intimate knowledge of 
human nature, and the affairs of New York 
State, and this United States of America? He 
admittedly is a devout Roman Catholic, and, 
as such, has the command of the most exact 
knowledge, the very last word in all the arts 
and sciences, a complete insight into the fail- 
ings of plain human nature—in fact, all the 
stored-up information of this world’s most 
complete and homogeneous organization, the 
Roman Catholic Church. Governor Smith 
undoubtedly has the ability to use this vast 
knowledge for the immediate political pur- 
poses in hand, but where will this lead in the 
larger policies of this country? 

Granting that Governor Smith is absolutely 
honest in all his political protestations, is he, 
in an important crisis, “his own master’? 
The answer is “No.” Should any one doubt 
this, let him delve into the methods and the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church, past 
and present. 

In the eyes of this church, all those not 
members thereof are “heretics.”’ According to 
newspaper statement, we had the spectacle 
of Governor Smith bending the knee to the 
Papal representativeat the time of the Chicago 
Eucharist Conference—this in his official 
capacity when welcoming the Cardinal. Do we 
as citizens, the majority of whom are “here- 
tics,” wish to see our President bend his knee 
to any foreign power on earth? 

This phase has nothing to do with the right 
of every man to worship God as he may please, 
but as long as our Catholic friends recog- 
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nize and tolerate a foreign control over their 
most intimate actions and thoughts, they 
automatically lose any right whatever to 
political power such as the White House 
represents. 


“Tt is a satisfaction to note that so far 
there has been no open stimulation of the 
religious ‘issue’—as though a President’s 
religion could be an issue in a country 
founded on the principle of religious free- 
dom!” A reader in Mt. Vernon, New 
York, dissents from this view, which was 
expressed in the leading editorial in our 
September issue. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: I am not prepared to assert a belief 
that Mr. Smith’s religion would of necessity 
prove a disqualification in his bid for the 
Presidency. I have no quarrel with that re- 
ligion more than any other. Indeed, I realize 
that half this religious “issue” is the work 
of Smith’s own friends in an attempt to con- 
solidate the vote of his co-religionists behind 
him. Investigation convinces me that the 
genuine opposition to Smith on religious 
grounds has been negligible from the begin- 
ning. 

I do, however, challenge several assump- 
tions of your editorial. It is clear that, if a 
man is sincere in his religious opinions, his 
religion is a vital fact in the analysis of his 
personality. If he is not sincere in that pro- 
fession, that also throws light on his per- 
sonality. The suppression of essential facts 
regarding the personal character of a can- 
didate for public office is nowhere demanded 
or suggested by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

K. KINGSTON. 


The next letter comes from North Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


To the Editor, Worip’s Work. 

Sir: This article by Mr. Thompson would 
almost lead one to believe that Governor 
Smith possesses a supernatural power that is 
able to silence any and all who would dare to 
challenge him. Here are fair samples: ‘‘ And 
so, having learned nothing, unlucky William 
Allen White leaped cheerily forth to repeat the 
slanders about how Smith as a legislator had 
favored whisky and prostitution.” ‘Waited 
until Charles C. Marshall, a man good enough 
for his notice, voiced it, and then smashed it in 
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the solar plexus.” But let us not deceive our- 
selves about this complete “smashing”’ proc- 
ess. There is not one word of truth in that 
assertion. This is all splendid political propa- 
ganda. But millions of us have other thoughts 
on the matter, and those silent millions will 
speak mightily on November 6th. 
H. B. SCHULTHEIS. 


In answering the following letter, from a 
reader in Plainfield, New Jersey, we 
pointed out that the word “slums” in our 
editorial was not used in any criticism of 
Governor Smith, but rather in admira- 
tion of his rise from humble surroundings 
to one of the highest honors in the nation. 
Even his most ardent personal admirers 
describe his birthplace as the slums and, 
therefore, we think we used the word in the 
right sense. 


To the Editor, Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: The author of the leading editorial in 
the August issue evidently started out to be 
fair, but he got decidedly off the track when 
he referred to Governor Smith’s birthplace as 
the slums of New York. 

In the first place, the house in which he was 
born was not in the slums, it was in a poor 
section of New York. I know this to be a fact, 
because I passed it daily on my way to busi- 
ness from my house in Brooklyn. In the second 
place, even though the house was in the slums, 
is there any reason why the writer should refer 
to it twice? The very fact that the Governor 
has risen to such heights as to attain the ex- 
alted positions that he has, and gained the 
respect and admiration of so many reputable 
people all over the country, should besufficient 
reason to pay some respect to a man’s accom- 
plishments, no matter where he was born— 
a circumstance over which none of us have 
control. 

E. C. Boise. 


The subjects to which the writer of the 
following letter, a resident of Hollywood, 
Florida, refers as not appearing in our 
September issue, have all been discussed 
or referred to in previous issues. 


To the Editor, WortD’s Work. 

Sir: In the Presidential Campaign Number 
you give only the favorable aspects of one 
side. This number dwells at great length on 
the virtues of one candidate and omits all 








upon which there is a difference of opinion. 
Nothing is said about Smith’s influence in the 
repeal of the state enforcement law. Nothing 
is said about his proposed “modification”’ of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, which closed all 
the saloons of the country and made it illegal 
to use intoxicating liquors. Nothing is said 
about the fact that all the cost and trouble 
in the enforcement of the law is caused by the 
attitude of men like Smith. Nothing is said 
about the fact that it is the influence of such 
as Smith that the defiance of the law is the 
highest ambition and greatest pride of some 
of the weak-minded youths and grown-ups of 
the country. 
G. M. BEARBOWER. 


Governor Hunt, of Arizona, calls our 
attention to an error in our September 
issue. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 

Sir: On page 472, in your editorial “The 
Untamed Colorado,” I find this statement: 
“The Swing-Johnson Bill, which embodied 
most of Mr. Hoover’s ideas, as well as a num- 
ber of which he may not have approved, 
called for a dam and power houses at Boulder 
Cafion, above the Grand Cafion, and for an 
All-American Canal.” 

You are in error. The Boulder Cafion dam 
site is not located above the Grand Cafion. 
It is located at the lower end of the cajion, 
and this is the criticism of the Swing-Johnson 
Bill which Arizona has made. We believe that 
the storage dam should be built above the 
Grand Cafion and not at Boulder Cajon, 
which is below the Cafion. 

GEorGE W. P. Hunt. 


Approval of our editorial entitled “Save 
Yosemite!” is expressed in this letter from 
Los Angeles, California. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: Your article regarding the Yosemite in 
the September number is fine. It will do us 
Californians a lot of good to know our Eastern 
friends think our natural wonders worth 
while, and will hold us to strict account if we 
destroy them. We have on the ballot for 
November a six-million bond issue that we 
hope to put over to save some of our wilderness 
for State Parks. We are copying New York 
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and Pennsylvania, but we are about twenty 
years late. 
F. R. BURNHAM. 


An anti-suffragist’s reaction to our 
editorial “Why Vote?” in the September 
issue is contained in this letter, from Glens 
Falls, New York. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s WorK. 

Sir: In the editorial ““‘Why Vote?’’ some 
surprise is expressed that all women do not 
vote. As I am one of those who do not, I 
shall give you some of my reasons. I was very 
much opposed to women’s getting into poli- 
tics, as I thought public life for women was 
contrary to the law of nature. 

Women have become artificial. They are 
immodest in their dress. They think it is no 
disgrace to enter beauty contests and have 
their figures inspected for prizes like race 
horses. At the rate women have deteriorated in 
the last ten years, twenty years more should 
see them fit only for the jungle. Many of them 
will fight for prohibition but are too blind to 
see the abyss toward which their children are 
tending. The amendment giving the vote to 
women should be repealed—and soon. 

(Mrs.) Harriet A. BENTLEY. 


From Eastlake, Florida, comes this com- 
ment on HENRY KITTREDGE NortToNn’s 
article, ‘“ What’s the Matter with Mexico?” 
in our September issue. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: As one who has spent several years in 
Mexico, having moved there in 1908 and lived 
there continuously until 1913, and having 
made five trips there since, I have formed 
opinions very much at variance with those 
written by Mr. Norton. In the first place, I 
think that all that Mexico lacks to put her 
to the front among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere is education, which will take at 
least two generations. 

Further, Mr. Norton is, I think, mistaken 
in the proportion of the different races. I place 
the Indian population at 75 per cert., mixed 
races 15 per cent., and those who claim pure 
Spanish blood 10 per cent. This does not 
include the foreign races. 

- E. B. ERSKINE. 
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AN EYE FOR EVERY ANGLE OF 
YOUR BUSINESS 


A method that enables you to pilot 


your business with a surer hand 


T is the quarter per cent saving here... the 
| i tenth of a per cent saving there . . . the keen- 

eyed scrutiny every day of every department of 
' your business that enables you to increase your 
' margin of profit. 


But you can’t have this close control when you 
are basing decisions on facts and figures that are 
anywhere from a week to a month old. Successful 
executives learn this early in their business 
careers, and this is why they are quick to grasp 
the advantages of the Elliott-Fisher method of 
business control. 


Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing machines 
literally give you eyes to watch the progress of 
every angle of your business. They reduce the 
most complicated departmental systems to a 


lliott-Fisher 


"LAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


eneral O fice Kguipment Corporation 


342 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK CITY 


O MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


simple unified plan... one that gives you all the 
facts and figures every day. 

Sales, accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
collections, deliveries, production...every opera- 
tion is posted up to date, so that you have a com- 
plete picture every day. And all of these vital 
figures can be had in a simple, understandable 
report, placed on your desk every morning at 
nine. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any 
way confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher 
can be quickly installed. 

Let us tell you the complete story... let us show 
you howthousands of executives are piloting their 
businesses with a surer hand, with greater profits. 
Tell your secretary to fill in the coupon and 
mail it. It will bring de- 
scriptive literature con- 
taining more com- 
plete information. 


General Office Equipment Corp. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how 
Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





























you will re- 
place every 
bulging flat 
folder with an 


Upright 
Expanding 
Red Rope 


FILE 
POCKET 


the disorderly condition of 
your filing cabinets, which 
makes filing and finding a time- 
wasting task, will disappear and the re- 
sulting improvement will be so gratifying 
that you will not be content until your en- 
tire fling system is completely equipped 
with ““VERTEX” File Pockets. Remem- 
ber, they expand as the papers increase, 
stand upright in the filing cabinet, and 
outlast twenty of those flat folders which 
are now causing you so much trouble. 
It costs you nothing to test our 


claims. Send now for a free ‘“‘Vertex’’ 
Pocket for trial in your own files. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as described in 
November, 1928 WORLD’S WORK. 


Name of Firm 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ................0.cecceeee 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Industrial Research 
Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to 
business men who wish to use it in selecting 
locations for factories, warehouses, or branch 
offices. This Bureau will gladly arrange to 
have you supplied with literature. There is no 
charge for this service. Please use your busi- 
ness stationery and state which of the follow. 
ing localities interests you: 


New England 

North Atlantic Seaboard 
Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Virginia and the Carolinas 
South Atlantic Seaboard 
Inland South 

Gulf Ports 

Middle West 

Southwest 

Pacific Coast States 

Inland Canada 

Canadian Maritime Provinces 


South Africa 


These suggestions (or your own special 
needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 


Labor 


Transportation facilities 
Rail 
Ocean 
Inland waterways 


Great Lakes 
Airways 


Raw materials at hand 





lumber 
coal 
iron 
cotton 


miscellaneous : 


Power 


electric 
coal 
natural gas 


Taxes 


Climate ; : 


Address: 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


THE WORLD’S WORK 














244 Madison Ave. New York, N.Y) 
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“Quickest way to get things done” 


o HE surest and quickest method of 
getting things done that business 

ever had is the Dictaphone system.”’ So de- 
clares C. M. Falconer, Vice-president of 
the Falconer Company. He speaks from 
personal experience—he is now entering 
his twentieth year as a Dictaphone user. 
‘I used to labor under the delusion that 

a man had to be one of these demon dic- 
tators you read about, to make it pay to 
use The Dictaphone. But in the course of 
20 years I’ve found out that dictating 
letters is only about 10% of the use the 

















C. M. Falconer 


Vice-President of the Fal- 
coner Company, Baltimore, 
Md., internationally-known 
bank stationers, since 1849. 


DICTATE TO THE 


DIC TAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


average man gets out of that instrument. 

“It’s the other 90% that makes it pay— 
the instructions, memoranda, reports, 
and reminders which every executive in- 
tends to write every day, but seldom does, 
if he has to depend on pencils and note- 
books. 

“If you want a man to do the thing you 
want done, at the time you want it done, 
you’ve got to make it easy for him.”’ 

The Dictaphone does just that! How? 
Well, that’s something any Dictaphone 
man can show you in 10 minutes! 





Grace Steward 


Secretary to Mr. 
Falconer says: ‘* The 
Dictaphone makes 
my day moreorderly. 
It has given me time 
tolearn a great deal 
about the different 
kinds of work around 
the office and I am 
able to assist Mr. Fal- 
coner in many ways.” 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation, wwe t 

Graybar Building, 

New York, N. Y. 

D0 Send the interesting free booklet, “Execu- 
tive Accomplishment.” 

O You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in 

my office. 
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bD EPENDABLE 


Kay Fine Springs supply inner 
essentials of dependable comfort, 
durability and economy to quality 
mattresses. Look for the Kay 
Comfort trade mark when you 
buy. Better dealers everywhere 
sell mattresses made with Kay 
Fine Springs. Kay Manufacturing 
Company, 2-42 Warren Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. +¢ ¢+¢ + ¢ 





COMFORT—A KAY GUARANTEE! 

















In upholstered furniture, too, 
Kay Fine Springs of tested 
spring steel insure lasting com- 
fort and satisfaction. Qualit 

dealers everywhere sell uphol- 
stered furniture made with 


ay Fine Springs 
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Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Mr. Raskob has very kindly consented 
to the publication of this excerpt from a : 
personal letter, recently written to a friend. Vi 


—_—TELL y ri 
one B ELLS me that you want my advice 
about buying an Ampico. You 


will be interested to know that the Ampico has been in 
our home for ten years, during which timeit has afforded 
my family and me most enjoyable entertainment. 
We are all particularly fond of good piano music 
and the Ampico’s reproduction of the playing of the 


world’s great pianists is done with a perfection al- 


most unbelievable. 


You may judge how highly I esteem the Ampico 
by the fact that during the last few years I have pur- 
chased twelve of these instruments for myself, family 


and friends, 




















New Developments 
In a Most Interesting Field 


walks of life are contributing in bounti- 
ful measure to radio entertainment 
these days. 


It is a most varied and interesting range 
of choice that is offered to the. owner of a 
present day radio receiver for it embraces all 
phases of life from the serious to the gay. 


Through it all one discerns the steadily in- 
creasing growth of the radio as a great aux- 
iliary force in behalf of music, religion, litera- 
ture, education and other agencies of human 
advancement. 


It is no longer to be regarded merely asa 
device for popular entertainment but also as 
a real power in the formation of national 
tastes, beliefs and standards. Evidences of 
this are not lacking and will become increas- 
ingly apparent. 

In this connection an interesting experi- 
ment in the field of music is the plan to bring 
symphonic music to the school children of the 
United States under the able direction of 
Walter Damrosch. 


For months he has been hard at work on 
the series of 48 concerts to be broadcast be- 
ginning October 26 over a great network of 
stations. 


Preatesont sports and activities in all 


The concerts are to be in four series, 
graded according to mental development 
from the third grade through high school and 
college. One series is for those in the third and 
fourth grades, a second for the fifth and sixth 
grades, a third for the seventh grade and 
junior high school and the fourth for the high 
schools and colleges. 


In the development of these plans Mr. 
Damrosch is following the system so success- 
fully used during thirty years of children’s 
concerts at Carnegie Hall and the programs 
are made up entirely of the works of the great 
masters. 





In the programs for the older boys and 
girls will be taken up to a limited extent the 
various forms which the great composers 
used. The whole purpose of the series is to 
develop a real love and appreciation of music. 
They are intended to supplement the musical 
work which many of the schools of the coun- 
try are already carrying on. 


* * * 


Television, in connection with the radio, 
has already received so much discussion and 
been the subject of so many predictions that 
many have been misled into thinking it will 
soon be available for home use everywhere. 


The scientists and research men, however, 
who are devoting themselves to the study of 
television believe that many months must in- 
tervene before difficulties can be so far over- 
come that television sets can be sold, as radio 
sets are now sold, to the general public. 


pe, television is in the early stages of 
infancy. Every art has to go through its 
stages of development during which a great 
deal of information must be gathered and the 
keenest minds in the art concentrated on its 
problems. 


The public at large should know that tele- 
vision at the present time is purely an experi- 
mental art though full of great promise for 
the future. Also that when television does 
come for household use it will not modify 
present radio receiver construction. 


If and when the dreams for television ma- 
terialize, the projector for home use will be an 
accessory attachable to any receiver that 
gives satisfactory tonal reception. 

This is a point of direct interest to those 
who already have installed radio receivers of 
such character and to those who have be- 
come convinced they should no longer forego 
the many home pleasures and benefits that 
any well constructed receiver now insures. 
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pcioved ladies! gallan; me 
unutterable rogues! : 
everyday human beings! 


are here for you and your friends 


In the Nelson New Century 
Library you may have your 
choice from Dickens’ Tiny 
Tim to Stevenson’s Dr. 


tell you of human trag- 
edies and human heart- 
aches—all of life’s joys and 
sorrows and more of its 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and loveliness than one short 
be sure to find something to life can usually experience. 
please the hardest-to-please 770 fi";..0. Bound in real leather, dec- 
on your Christmas List. orated in gold—a rare value at $2.50 

Romance,travel,poetry and drama __ each and a DeLuxe edition in black 
—Scott, Hugo, Tennyson, Poe—a Morocco especially suitable for 
book for every taste and every gifts,$3.00 a volume. The contents 
mood—books that will carry you to will delight your mind, the bind- 
far lands and fair places—that will ings will grace the finest library. 


165 Merry Christmases 
NELSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


THE BOOK FITS THE POCKET—THE PRICE, THE POCKETBOOK 
At any bookstore 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK c~ Who began publishing in 1798 
MRA ea er ee cae i arene Fm ee 


























STITT III rrrcrcrcercrerecreererererererercrrcrccccccccccccrccrcrcccc_c._c..e.u 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. W. W. 12-28 
Please send me free the valuable booklet, «The iteading Year” (printed on the famous Nelson India 
paper) which will help me plan my year’s reading, and a plete list of the Nelson New Century 
Library. 

Name 
Street 

I City State 

Sree LELLLLLLLLLLLLLLL 






















AT THE PRESENT MOMENT it is impossi- 
ble to predict whether the Candid Decade, 
now approaching its last yearly lap, is a prelude 
to still noisier demonstrations or whether it 
will be followed by such complete exhaustion 
that all the pens and typewriters will lapse 
into silence. Let us hope not—it’s too much 
fun to forego. It seems only yesterday that 
Mark: Twain believed what he was writing 
about himself so shocking that he wanted it to 
wait a century before being published. Then 
came Margot Asquith’s autobiography, which 
made the tabby cats catch their breaths, and 
Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” giving the 
cue to a string of successors. 

Certainly the women have not faltered since. 
Looking back over the year just closing, Isa- 
dora Duncan’s “Life,” Claire Sheridan’s “The 
Naked Truth,” and Katherine Mayo’s 
“Mother India” are outlined in bold relief. 
Miss Mayo was not writing about herself, as 
the other two were, yet the self-revelation is 
there. I wonder if any but an American woman 
could have written such a book. Swimming the 
English Channel, or even flying the Atlantic, 
is nothing to it. 

Comparisons are not always felicitous, but 
let us set up three men in contrast: Bernard 
Shaw, with his “Intelligent Woman’s Guide,” 
Rudyard Kipling, with “A Book of Words,” 
and H. G. Wells, with his “The Open Con- 
spiracy.” The difference is obvious. Men are 
preachers. Women are charmers—charm they 
never so horribly, they are that. Man is 

‘a vain animal, woman is not. These six 
books, three by Englishmen and three by 
American women, are, I should say, the year’s 
best fruit in self-expression, all things consid- 
ered. And there are so many others! 

So far as distinctive achievement in single 


This Age of Self-Expression 
Biographies and Other Revelations of This Candid Decade 
THOMAS L. MASSON 











biographies is concerned, André Maurois in his 
“Disraeli,” Emil Ludwig in his ‘Goethe,’ 
Albert J. Beveridge in “Abraham Lincoln, 
1809-1857,” and Robert W. Winston in “ An- 
drew Johnson” have produced the four best 
biographies of the year—widely different but 
highly individual. Perhaps another should be 
added, namely Rachael Annand Taylor's 
“Leonardo the Florentine,” a work of great 
literary distinction. 

Beveridge’s “Lincoln” reveals the restraint 
of true scholarship. It portrays a Lincoln with- 
out ornamentation: a figure emerging, from the 
welter of historical confusion, gigantic through 
its recorded weaknesses, its enormous human 
range. There is a similar devotion-to-truth in 
Winston’s “Johnson.” These two great Amer- 
ican biographies are very different from the 
“creaturely” figure of Disraeli as handled 
with the light touch of the Frenchman. As for 
Emil Ludwig, his “Goethe” is certainly his 
best, not excepting his “ Napoleon.” 

Silas Bent’s “Strange Bedfellows” hits off 
politics, personalities, and the press. And this 
stirring volume, reckless in its adjectives and 
undeniably interesting, is perhaps the best 
representative of a group of revelators who 
now hold the literary jazz bag. Here we have 
William Allen White’s “Masks in a Pageant,” 
Beverley Nichols’s “The Star Spangled Man- 
ner,”’ Struthers Burt’s “The Other Side,” and 
Elizabeth Banks’s “The Remaking of an Amer- 
ican.” Struthers Burt, having consorted largely 
with the British highbrows (and doubtless 
some lowbrows) and being indignant for what 
they have said about us, sails into them to 
even up the score. Miss Banks is soberer, less 
passionate, but with more real substance to her 
story—and her picture of alcoholism in England 
might almost have been written by Katherine 
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THE WORLD’S WORK 


Mayo. Beverley Nichols, himself an English- 
man, joins in the family schools of expression 
with his “Star Spangled Manner,” his “ Nigger 
Heaven” dealing with that aromatic region in 
Harlem made somewhat infamous by Van 
Vechten and others, being perhaps his best 
chapter. 

Of these five books, the best is Mr. White’s. 
It is his recorded opinion concerning a line of 
our Presidents from Harrison to Coolidge, with 


other minor characters. Nobody could ever 
possibly want to be President, after reading 
such a book—and believing it all. It is journal- 
ism, frankly, but almost the best. Without sub- 
tlety, without even wit, it has humor, albeit 
save in spots. But it does get into your blood. 

And if you are fond of literary biography 
and, like myself, have come to believe that it is 
the most fascinating reading in the world, 
then you will like Julian Hawthorne’s “Shapes 








What I Am Reading—ana Why 


Harry W. LAWLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, LEAGUE 
FoR INDUSTRIAL DEmMocracy—lI have a terrible con- 
fession to make. Most of the reading that I have done 
of late has been in the nature of grist for a book on recent 
developments in American industry. General reading 
has consequently gone by the koard. Four books outside 
of this field which I have recently read have impressed 
themselves upon me: 

In fiction, Glenway Wescott’s ‘‘Grandmothers,” that 
pungent and penetrating story of nineteenth-century 
farm life in Wisconsin, with all of its rugged virtues and 
narrow prejudices; in biography, W. E. Woodward’s 
realistic and intimate life of George Washington, who 
is here depicted not as a wooden statue, but as a very 
human and imposing personality; in foreign relations, 
the illuminating account by Stuart Chase, Professors 
Tugwell, Douglas, Counts, Davis, and others of just 
what is being done in Russia ten years after the revolu- 
tion; in economics, Bernard Shaw’s “An Inte‘ligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism,” one of the most bril- 
liantly written books on economics ever published. As I 
read page after page of Shaw’s masterly English, I felt 
again that I was sitting at his feet in his attractive apart- 
ment on the Thames Embankment and listening to him 
expound the pr‘nciples that should be the basis of a finer 
social order. The more one disagrees with its thesis, 
the more eagerly should one seize the opportunity to 
read this “last will and testament” of the famous 


dramatist. 


SIGMUND SPAETH, AUTHOR AND LECTURER ON MUSIC— 
The peculiar conditions of my work, chiefly creating 
concert audiences in the smaller communities of America 
have interfered considerably with my book-reading 
recently. Newspapers and magazines generally have to 
fill the bill. I read The New York World, largely out of 
habit, and occasionally the Telegram because I worked 
for it when it was The Evening Mail. Harry Hansen’s 
book reviews keep me informed of what is being pub- 
lished, and Walter Lippmann, St. John Erv:ne, F. P. A., 
and Heywood Broun supply interesting comment on 

litics, the stage, and contemporary life in general. 

y favorite magazines are The New Yorker, Life, and 
Judge, the last two chiefly because of Benchley and 
Nathan. I rushed through two best sellers, ‘‘ Bambi” 
and “Show Girl,” with mild surprise at their success, 
and I am still reading myself to sleep with Erskine’s 


“Galahad.” My house in Westport is all cluttered up 
with the “classics,” in which I take an occasional dip, 
like the man who takes a cold bath every morning! 


Sepak Gpeeelh 


Mary ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU, 
DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR—There are many pamphlets 
and books that I am obliged to read because they give 
information on the work that I am doing. This summer 
I have been on a trip to the Hawaiian Islands and while 
there became very interested in the history of the 
Islands. On the way home on the boat I read “ Hawaii’s 
Story by Hawaii’s Queen—Liliuokalani.” 

Because the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference which 
I attended had delegates from so many Pacific countries, 
the Japanese having had 25 delegates, and because the 
dominant race of the Islands is Japanese, I became very 
interested in Japanese customs and education for women. 
Since I have returned I have read ‘“‘A Daughter of the 
Samurai,” by Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto, who is now in- 
structor of the Japanese language at Columbia Univer- 
sity and was born and brought up in Japan. She gives 
a wonderful description of the education of Japanese 
women other than the coolie class. 


nary Cae 


H. V. KALTENBORN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle—I try to read all the important books 
which are related to outstanding problems of foreign 
affairs. This is in addition to my daily two-hour stint 
of newspaper and magazine reading. I read about two 
English novels a month on my wife’s recommendation, 
and for a real good time I take to well-flavored, well- 
written French, German, or Spanish novels and plays. 
I find that foreign authors give me the complete change 
I need for the brief hours I can devote to recreational 
reading. For the literary bath which I crave at regular 
intervals I prefer poetry, with Keats, Browning, and 
Shakespeare as my favorites, in the order named. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


A BRILLIANT HISTORICAL 
AND PUBLISHING EVENT 


yee real history of a people is to be found in 
the lives of its men and women. 

But so difficult has been the task that until now 
no one has collected the vital facts about the lives 
of those who have made America what it is today. 

Now an adequate organization for the enterprise 
has been built up—under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. Now the necessary 
funds have been secured—over half a million dol- 
lars for editorial work alone. And the first volume 
of this work is already off the press. 

When finished, the picrionaRy OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY will contain the life stories of more than 16,000 
men and women. It will include not only explorers, 
statesmen, soldiers, clergymen, teachers, lawyers, 
physicians, writers, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
actors and scientists, but also frontiersmen, engineers, 
inventors—men of thought,men ofaction in every line. 

No such complete assembling of the significant 
names in American history, political and social, has 
ever before been undertaken. Its interest and its use- 
fulness will live as long as there are Americans who 
achieve great things and who take honest pride in 
the achievement. 

An interesting descriptive brochure, into which 
have been gathered the most important facts about 
this remarkable work, will be sent to you upon request. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 
New York 





THE DICTIONARY of 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


is being prepared under the 
direction of the 
Committee of Management of the 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY 
MEDIZ VAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


Chairman of 
the Committee of Management 
DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 


Editor-in-Chief 
ALLEN JOHNSON 


Formerly Professor of American History, 
Yale University 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
Among the biographies in first vol- 
ume, already printed, are those of: 
Edwin A. Abbey, painter; several Adamses; 
Louis Agassiz, scientist; John Alden, “Mag- 
istrate of Plymouth”; Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, poet; Adrian C. Anson, baseball play- 
er; Philip D. Armour, meat packer; Chester 
A. Arthur, President; John Jacob Astor, fur 
trader and capitalist; Phineas Taylor Bar- 
num, showman; Lawrence Barrett, actor; 
and Clara Barton, philanthropist. 
Among the authorities writing the 
biographies in the first volume are: 
James Truslow Adams, Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, Benjamin W. Bacon, John S. Bassett, 
Carl L. Becker, Edwin H. Blashfield, Philip 
Alexander Bruce, Francis A. Christie, Lane 
Cooper, Charles A. Dinsmore, Worthing- 
ton C. Ford, M. A. deWolfe Howe, David 
Starr Jordan, Louise Phelps Kellogg, Frank 
J. Mather, Shailer Matthews, Allan Nevins, 
Paul Van Dyke, Harvey W. Wiley. 
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that Pass,” telling us about his London life— 
with Browning, Carlyle, Kipling—and in 
particular how he taught Coventry Patmore 
to smoke a pipe; “Keats and Mary Tighe,” 
edited by Earle Vonard Weller, although I am 
bound to say that this is out of the run of 
reminiscence; “Francois Villon,” by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, who gives us an astonishing 
example of original research and diversified 
diction; “A Gallery of Eccentrics,” by Morris 
Bishop, who—himself that rare combination: 
a scholar and a humorist—has written of 


twelve peculiar historical characters in a spirit 
of witty tolerance; “The Heart of John Bur. 
roughs’s Journals,” edited by Clara Barrus, a 
much better book in a way than the kindred 
volume of Emerson, because Burroughs is not 
such a large figure and the small best of him is 
better than the all of him; “Voltaire,” by Vic- 
tor Thaddeus, especially if you have read Lord 
Morley. 

This book on Voltaire invites us to much of 
that literature that deals with France—and 
once we get into it, there is small time for 








What I Am Reading—and Why 


James J. WALSH, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, FORDHAM 
University SCHOOL oF SocioLoGy—I have just been 
reading the first medical book published in America, 
Mexico, 1570. We have a copy in the New York Public 
Library, and there is one in Madrid and the third in 
Mexico. Our first medical book in English-America was 
not published until 1775. The Mexican volume had a 
treatise on sarsaparilla. The author thought as much 
of that remedy in the sixteenth century as we in the 
United States when we spent millions for it as a patent 
medicine at the end of the nineteenth century. Men 
do not change very much—the remark is not original. 


Sgt 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, AUTHOR—My narrow- 
gauge intelligence flounders dazedly in the work of most 
of the ultra-moderns; finding firm and happy foothold 
in none of their books except Walpole’s and Anne Par- 
rish’s and sometimes Tomlinson’s. For me, to try to 
grasp the others is like trying to think .44-caliber 
thoughts with a .22-caliber brain. So, this past summer 
I have been having a gorgeous time exhuming my copy 
of Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur” (with the priggishly de- 
licious Caxton preface); and rereading it from end to 
end with no abatement of the old-time thrill—a thrill 
that culminates in the deathless “Sir Launcelot, there 
thou liest!”’ oration. The book is glorious. Then I have 
dug up my never-deep-buried ‘‘Great Expectations” 
and “The Newcomes” and “The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge” and “Pride and Prejudice”; diving happily, 
thus, into ever-bracing clear waters, and proving myself 
hopelessly and eagerly old-fashioned in my reading 
tastes. Yes, and I’ve been reading Longfellow, too, with 
joy (go ahead and laugh!) and “Ingoldsby Legends” 
all over again. 

———. 


Ge-bhy-~P-A—— 


JosEPH JASTROW, WRITER AND LECTURER—The ac- 
count of my reading would read like an explanation 
of why I do not read. Some men are born readers, some 
achieve reading, and some have their reading thrust 
upon them. I belong to the last group. With a daily 
article to write, contributions to the weeklies and 


monthlies,regular lectures in New York City and irregue 
lar ones elesewhere, and books to review, my reading is 
so much preparation for my jobs. In lean years I review 
fifty books, in fat ones a hundred—mostly in psychology 
and its near and distant relations—some poor relations 
among them. I question whether a list of the books that 
have lodged with me for the last fortnight or month, 
would be either exciting or illuminating to any one else. 
Occasionally there is an interlude—sometimes a strange 
one. At the moment, because I am preparing an educa- 
tional article, I have been glancing through Crawford’s 
“A Man of Learning,” Herrick’s ‘Chimes,”? Marks’s 
“Which Way Parnassus,” to convince myself that my 
own view of the incompetency, futility, and distortion 
of the colleges and universities is not a personal delu- 
sion. If not this week, then next week, I shall receive a 
polite note from an editor inquiring whether the article 
that I agreed to write is ready; and then I’ll read for 
that. All of which illustrates the fact that everybody 
knows and nobody is impolite enough to mention, that 
people who write don’t read. You must choose between 
the two forms of illiteracy. 


Josip Dest 


WILLIAM BENNETT Munro, PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN 
HisTorRY AND GOVERNMENT AT HARVARD—For the most 
part I don’t read. I skim. It is a useful art in view of the 
deluge of books nowadays. Here is a partial list of my 
skimmings for the past six months, some of it dictated 
by a sense of duty and some by mere caprice: Spengler’s 
“Decline of the West”; Beards’ “Rise of American 
Civilization”; Morison’s “Oxford History of the 
United States”; Elliott’s “Pragmatic Revolt in Poli- 
tics”; Lippmann’s “ Men of Destiny’”’; Werner’s “Tam- 
many Hall”; Kent’s “History of the Democratic 
Party”; Michael Pupin’s “New Reformation”; Bridg- 
man’s “Logic of Modern Physics”; Lord Beaver- 
brook’s “Politicians and the War’’; East’s “Heredity 
and Human Affairs”; Fay’s “Revolutionary Spirit in 
France and America”; and divers others of the same 
type but not of the same quality. 
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already high.”—Life. 


Destiny Bay. By Donn Byrne 

“Here we see Donn Byrne at his best, 
writing of horse races, prize fights, gallant 
gentlemen and lovely ladies.”—The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. $2.50 


Guyfford of Weare 
By Jeffery Farnol 

“A romance with a swiftly moving plot, 
quick dialogue and rollicking adventure.”— 
The New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


Matorni’s Vineyard 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

A tale of international intrigue in 1940 
which “can certainly be ranked as one of 
his best pieces of work.”—The New York 
Times. $2.00 


“The Battie of the Horizons 
By Sylvia Thompson 

“A discerning, entertaining story of con- 
siderable charm.”—The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Fifth large printing. $2.50 


The Lovers of the Market=Place 
By Richard Dehan 

The story of a rich man’s efforts to break 
down the stubborn pride of his wife and 
son, notable in characterization. $2.50 
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HARNESS 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
atts ARNESS’ is a worthy successor to ‘Soundings’. 
It has the qualities that make for popularity: 
a well-told love story of likable people, a convincing 
theme, truth, vitality, sincerity and unforced humor.” 
—The New York Times. 

“The story is excellent...a matrimonial problem 
of great interest.”—The Boston Transcript. 

“The author of ‘Soundings’ continues to create real 
people. Here, the adventures in marriage of an Eng- 
lish ex-officer and an actress set a new standard for one whose work was 
A Best Seller. 


45th Thousand. 


“This Book=Collecting Game 
By A. Edward Newton 

More engaging comment and shrewd 
advice from the genial philosopher of 
books. Printed in aquatone. With 134 
illustrations. $5.00 


*Desert Drums: The Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico. By Leo Crane 
The history, problems and tribal customs 

of the Pueblos, and an exposé of surround- 

ing political intrigue. 50 illustrations. $5.00 


*The Not=Quite Puritans 
By Henry W. Lawrence 

Definitely proves Puritans were not 100% 
pure, “informing and interesting.” — The 
Hartford Courant. 9 illustrations. $3.00 


The Making of the Constitution 
By Charles Warren 

The facts, conditions, and sentiments in- 
fluencing the framers of the Constitution; 
by the author of “The Supreme Court in 
United States History.” $6.00 
“The Handwriting on the Wall 
By Arthur D. Little 

“Fascinating reading, more interesting 
than fiction because it tells of things that 
are.”—The Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.50 


MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS 


1852-1927 
By THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 


“All the world will read and discuss the Asquith auto- 
biography. It is the most unreserved story of inside hap- 
penings that has appeared.”—The Boston Herald. 

“It is the best autobiography ever written by a British 
statesman.’”’—The London Daily Sketch. 

“Presents a number of concise estimates of public men 
and measures which are notable because they differ ma- 
terially from usual conceptions.”—The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Second Printing. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. $10.00 


* Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


$2.50 


Publishers 4 
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anything else. For years I have wanted a con- 
venient, compact history of France written 
in the modern historical vein; ‘The Story of 
France,” by Paul van Dyke, formerly of 
Princeton, gives me what I have been seeking. 
“Marie Antoinette,” by the Marquis de Segur, 
also comes to mind. No better interpretation of 
this tragic queen has ever been penned, though 
the author is a non-sympathizer—politically, 
that is. In “Louis XIV,” Louis Bertrand has 


contributed a volume of great value in his 
correction of much that is false in our popular 
conception of the “sun king,” but at the same 
time he is too much the partisan. In “ Riche- 
lieu,” Karl Federn, of Vienna, has written a 
useful if somewhat superficial account of the 
great Cardinal. Compare the work on it with 
that of Wyndham Lewis in his “Villon” or 
Senator Beveridge in his “Lincoln,” and you 
will see the difference. 


Books in the Limelight 


Best Novels: THE AGE oF Reason, by Philip Gibbs 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2). THE Happy Mountain, 
by Maristan Chapman (Viking Press, $2.50). Pomnt 
CounTER Pornt, by Aldous Huxley (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50). THE SILK PursE, by Elizabeth S. Hold- 
ing (DuTTON, $2.50). The Children, by Edith Wharton 
(Appleton, $2.50). ALL KNEELING, by Anne Parrish 
(Harper, $2.50). 


Best recent war books: W1rHouT CENSOR, by Thomas 
M. Johnson (Bobbs-Merrill, $5). Diptomacy AND 
ForEIGN Courts, by Meriel Buchanan (Sears, $5.) 
POLITICIANS AND THE WAR: 1914-1916, by Lord 
Beaverbrook (Doubleday, Doran, $5). HEADING FOR 
THE Abyss, by Prince Lichnowsky (Payson & Clarke, 
$7.50). Mrmorrs oF RaymonpD Porncar£, vol. 2: 
1913-1914 (Doubleday, Doran, $5). 


Best household books: HELEN KovurEs oN DECORATING 
THE House (Cosmopolitan, $5). BEAuty In Home 
FURNISHINGS, by Walter R. Storey (Henkle, $3.50). 
Tue Rocxinc Cuarr, by Walter A. Dyer and Esther 
Stevens Fraser (Century, $2.50). For THE YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER IN A KITCHENETTE APARTMENT, by 
Margaret Allen and Ida Hutton (Macy-Masius, $1.60). 


Late all-admirable essays: PEDESTRIAN PAPERS, by 
Walter S. Hinchman (Houghton, Mifflin, $2). SHapinc 
MEN AND WoMEN, by Stuart Sherman (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50). AS THEY SEEMED TO Mk, by Ugo Ojetti 
(Dutton, $2.50). CONTEMPORARIES AND SNoBS, by 
Laura Riding (Doubleday, Doran, $2). THE UNINTEN- 
TIONAL CHARM OF MEN, by Frances L. Warner (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2). 


China and the Orient: EXPLAINING CHINA, by John 
Earl Baker (Van Nostrand, $5). THE Sout or Cura, 
by Richard Wilhelm (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75). ARMENIA 
AND THE NEAR East, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen (Duffield, 
$3). THE FRINGE OF THE MosLeM Wor Lb, by Harry A. 
Franck (Century, $4). THE DRAGON AND THE FOREIGN 
Devits, by Johan Gunnar Andersson (Little, Brown, 
$4). THE MASTERY OF THE Paciric, by Sir Frank Fox 
(Sears, $3). THe New Korea, by Alleyne Ireland 
(Dutton, $5). 


THe AMERICAN OMEN, by Garet Garrett (Dutton, 
$2.50). An eminently readable and sane analysis of this 
country by one of the best informed and mature minds 
we have. 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL Howse, vols. 3 
and 4 (Houghton, Mifflin, $10). Handsome library vol- 
umes containing portraits and livelier reading than the 
first two volumes. Largely correspondence. Invaluable 
as an important angle of the war literature, by one of 
the most prominent observers. 


AN EPITOME OF SWEDENBORG’S SCIENCE, by Frank 
W. Very, S. B. (Four Seas, 2 vols. $12). This book has a 
somewhat wider application than among Sweden- 
borgians, as it deals with many questions of science and 
astronomy. While too technical in chapters for the lay- 
man, it contains an astonishing mass of first hand 
scientific and religious observation. 


To THE PurE, by Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle 
(Viking Press, $3). The authors are two lawyers who, 
from a close acquaintance through actual practice with 
the censorship over indecent literature, have produced 
a formidable array of testimony bearing upon this prob- 
lem. While the book deals frankly with pruriency, it 
is unemotional, legal, and at the same time informal. 


LINCOLN, EMANCIPATOR OF THE NATION, by Frederick 
Trevor Hill (Appleton, $3), and In THE LINCOLN 
Country, by Rexford Newcomb (Lippincott, $3.50). 
Both of these books are highly informative and useful 
additions to Lincolnia, and can be read profitably in 
connection with Beveridge’s biography. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL, by Arthur D. 
Little (Little, Brown, $2.50). The book of a specialist, 
an eminent chemist, who has a good deal of information 
to impart of great interest to manufacturers. A useful 
volume in our industrial literature. 


Super-sea stuff: THe Prerrect Sup, by Weston 
Martyr (Ives Washburn, $3.50). SHIps AND SAILORS— 
TALES OF THE SEA, by Stanley Rogers (Little, Brown, 
$2.50). A-RAFTING ON THE Mississippi, by Charles 
Edward Russell (Century, $3.50). Famous SEAMEN 
oF AMERICA, by Hanson H. Webster and Ella M. 
Powers (Crowell, $2). THe Lire or Sir Martin Fro- 
BISHER, by William McFee (Harper, $4.) 


Desert Drums: THE PuEBLO INDIANS OF NEw MEx- 
ICO, 1540-1928, by Leo Crane (Little, Brown, $5). 
The author’s familiarity with his subject is the result 
of his experience as Indian Agent for fourteen years; 
he writes vividly and entertainingly. 
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A merican Home 
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NEW, practical and beautiful home-making magazine for one dollar 
+X a year—that, in brief, is THE AMERICAN HOME. The country’s 
finest decorators, architects and gardeners contributing helpful, practical 
suggestions that can actually be used and adapted to any home. A pro- 
fusion of beautiful illustrations, many of them in full color. And all this, 
printed on the finest paper, for one dollar a year! 


With the Help of THE AMERICAN HOME and «. 
Little Effort You Can Make Your Home 
Whatever You Want It To Be! 


Now, with this practical help and scores of illustrations to show you every in- 
timate detail, every step in the making of charming rooms, your home too will 
catch the magic of color, the amusing humor of the new and modern, while re- 
taining all the comfort of the old. THE AMERICAN HOME puts the gift of 
beauty within your reach—take advantage of it—sign the coupon and start now 
to make your dreams of a home come true. 


Tantalizing you with no grand theories, Ly 
luring you into no expensive experiments, EE ee 
nor saddening you with displays of elab- THE AMERICAN HOME 

orate things beyond your reach, this new eee ee 


; ; Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
magazine will show and tell you how to Gentlemen: I wish to become a regular reader of 


. . The American Home. Enclosed you will find 
make your home a more vital and more $2.00 for 3 years’ subscription—$1.00 for 1 
personal expression of your own person- _-Y¢*"'$ subscription. 
ality, your own tastes and habits. It Name 
will help you with EVERY problem Street 


you'll meet up with in home-making. City 
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FOR THE average investor, whose only interest 
in his holdings is that they should give him the 
largest income consistent with safety and that they 
should appreciate in value, financial literature of 
every kind, whether in manuals, magazines, or 
the daily newspaper, is dangerous stuff. 

A certain prosperous dramatist owns a well- 
diversified list of securities that includes stock in 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, the 
Chrysler Automobile Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company, and the Gold Dust Corporation. 
He has only the vaguest idea of the routes of the 
main Santa Fe lines; he thinks that the General 
Electric manufactures only electric light bulbs; 
he would be greatly surprised to be told that Gold 
Dust is a large distributor of food products; and, 
to save his life, he could not tell you the 1927 earn- 
ings of any of the properties in which he has in- 
vested. His ignorance embraces also the credit 
market, the meaning of brokerage loan figures, and 
the various business and psychological influences 
that are responsible for the plus and minus signs in 
the bond and stock tables. 

Such innocence would stir the compassion of a 
runner in a broker’s office, but the dramatist never- 
theless is one of the most successful investors in 
the country. He knows that President Storey, of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, is one of the 
ablest railroaders, that Owen D. Young is chair- 
man of the General Electric board of directors, and 
that all the organizations to which he has entrusted 
his money are honestly and very capably managed. 
Undoubtedly his information is not so complete as 
it should be; but he has certainly emphasized the 
most important factor in the choice of security— 
the management of the properties it represents— 
and his investments, over a period of years, will 
continue to flourish. 

After the dramatist’s first big success, he de- 
cided that he wanted to put his surplus earnings 
into the hands of the ablest business men in the 
country and then forget about them. With great 
care he found a shrewd investment counselor and 
learned from him who the ablest leaders were. 


The Preéminent Importance of 
Management 
THOMAS H. GAMMACK 








Then, ignoring all opinions as to whether or not the 
current prices of the securities were justified, he 
spread his funds among the companies with which 
those leaders were affiliated. He has maintained the 
practice ever since and has not sought, has not 
even accepted, any information except concerning 
newcomers to the front rank of business leaders. 

An intelligent boy of fourteen could learn in half 
a day the names of most of the great financiers, in- 
dustrialists, railroaders, and public utility men of 
the country. If ten junior bank officials were asked 
to name the forty preéminent business men their 
lists would not differ greatly. All probably would 
include at least fifteen of the same names. A four- 
teen-year-old boy, moreover, could easily keep his 
list up to date by annual visits to a reasonably 
competent adviser. 

No one would deny the great value of the facts 
and figures in Moody’s and Poor’s manuals, the 
Annalist, and the financial pages of the daily 
papers. At the same time, no one acquainted with 
the average investor could deny that he would be 
better off if he never looked at any of them. It is 
hard enough for the expert to wring the truth out 
of a complicated financial statement or the story 
of a recapitalization; the average investor will 
usually find in them what is not so. 

If, for instance, he had studied the reports of 
the General Electric Company two years ago he 
might have decided that the stock was too high 
and bought instead the stock of a small electrical 
concern that, a superficial reading of its reports 
indicated, was more attractively priced. Because 
he was not a trained analyst, he would have acted 
very foolishly. General Electric’s price has appre- 
ciated steadily, while that of the small company 
has shrunk 70 per cent. If he had asked any one in 
Wall Street which organization enjoyed the better 
management and inquired no further he would 
have bought General Electric. 

Nor do amateur economists and statisticians 
have much better luck when they attempt to profit 
by a trend in business that they have detected. 
The record of mortalities and other casualties 
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Investment 
help— 
readily 
available 





A man needs sound advice for an investment decision. He 
gets it quickly through a call to the nearest National City 
office. This office is a unit in a country-wide system of simi- 
lar offices in 50 American cities interconnected by 11,000 
miles of private wires. It has contact as well with principal 
financial centers abroad. Whenever you have money to 
invest or want up-to-the-minute facts on your present 
holdings we invite you to make use of this equipment. 
Meanwhile let us send you our latest list covering a broad 
range of carefully investigated securities. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 


China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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among the radio and the electric refrigeration com- 
panies during the past few years furnishes a tabu- 
lated warning that should never be forgotten. 
It tells of disaster to many investors who rea- 
soned correctly that these fields would flourish won- 
derfully but who did not realize how many weeds 
would spring up only to wither or be cut down 
within a few months. 

The public’s judgment, though, as to the poten- 
tialities of an industry is wrong almost as often as 
it is right. Thousand of holders of General Motors 
stock sold it two or three years ago for a third of 

~its present value, on the theory that the industry 
had reached the saturation point. If they had taken 
a few minutes to learn the records of the General 
Motors officials and the mighty banking interest 
behind the company they perhaps would have left 
the delicate task of gauging the appetite for auto- 
mobiles to the experts in charge. Very, very rarely 
has a really capably managed company run into 
serious trouble because of a change in the funda- 
mental business situation or in public taste. Much 
of the ability of the leaders lies in foreseeing such 
changes and profiting by them. 

The paramount problem of the layman is much 
the same in choosing a bond or a preferred stock as 
it is in selecting a common stock. Where can he 
find the best management and the best sponsor- 
ship? A company whose directors might take some 
dishonest though legal method of withholding 
assets from bondholders would be a poor risk, how- 
ever great its assets. 

The source of issue is of vital importance in 
weighing the merits of a security, and it is as easy 
for the investor to learn which are the most reliable 
houses as it is to compile a list of the ablest mana- 
gers. No house guarantees its issues, but the spon- 
sorship of outstanding firms means the approval 
of the best minds in the business. Their judgment 
of a complicated situation is usually to be trusted. 
Many men and women feel decidedly unhappy to- 
day when they look at the quotations of foreign 
issues and see the gains that high grade European 
bonds have made in the past five or six years. 
They refused to buy the bonds when they were 
issued because they preferred to rely on their own 
judgment rather than on that of men who earn a 
million dollars or more a year by appraising in- 
vestments. 

Sufferers from the collapse of the securities of 
such well-backed roads as the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Maine know 
that the best minds cannot always prevent trouble. 
They should also know, though, that if they 


had spread their funds among the various organ- 
izations fostered by the same financial interests, 
the appreciation of other securities would have 
offset many times the losses on the ones that 
declined. 

No better instance of the importance of manage- 
ment can be found than in that favorite of the day, 
the investment trust. While the varieties increase 
steadily, the fundamental theory of them all is the 
same. Their managers sell to stockholders their 
ability to select investments. Here management is 
not merely the most important element; it is prac- 
tically the only one. 

The value of the best leadership is not unappre- 
ciated by the financial markets. The news that 
J. P. Morgan & Co. has bought into a company or 
even that a Morgan director has joined its board of 
directors is sometimes enough to boost the price of 
its stock as much as 10 per cent. Likewise, the affil- 
iation of any public-utility group with the Electric 
Bond & Share Company immediately lifts its price 
sharply. This is true also of other leading bankers 
and organizations. Wall Street knows the history 
of companies that have had these connections and 
assumes, usually correctly, that the connections 
again will mean growth and prosperity. Quite often 
the announcement of a valuable alliance will drive 
the price of a stock to what at the time seem fan- 
tastic heights. The history of the past twenty 
years, however, implies that the markets custom- 
arily have underestimated the value of the new 
arrangement. 

Judging by the ratio of earnings to selling price, 
the stocks of many of the best-managed companies 
are too expensive to-day. Perhaps they are, but a 
look backward shows that the securities of ably 
handled organizations have almost never been 
underpriced. They have been cheaper at certain 
times than at others, but the investor who bought 
a representative list of the highest grade stocks at 
any period eventually would have found them 
profitable, whatever temporary setbacks they may 
have suffered. 

The investor who knows nothing of his securities 
except that they represent the best management 
will never profit by price swings, by shifting his 
funds from common stocks to bonds and preferred 
stocks, and vice versa. Such attempts to play the 
markets, though, even in a modest way, are seldom 
very successful. After all, the best plan for the aver- 
age investor may be never to sell anything. And it 
may be the best plan for experts as well. It is the 
one that has been followed by one notable expert, 
George F. Baker. 
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HIGH COUPON BONDS 


were cutting down 


his yield 








‘| FEEL that money rates will continue 
to go down during the next five or 
ten years,” explained a customer who 
owned $40,000 of bonds. “‘For that reason 
I've been buying long-term bonds with 
coupon rates of 6% or more. They will 
appreciate more than the conservative low 
coupon issues now selling around par.” 

In this case the customer was wrong. 
He had not considered the fact that 
high coupon rates must be paid for in 


some way. Some of his high-rate, long- 


term issues could not enjoy any substan- 
tial future rise in price because they were 
selling close to their call prices. Others 
were speculative, and subject to wide 
fluctuations due to influences apart from 
money rates. 

We suggested that this investor replace 
some of his high coupon bonds with 


others of sounder investment character. 
We showed him that in a period of de- 
clining money rates, high-grade, moderate- 
yield securities may advance to an even 
greater degree than high coupon, specu- 
lative issues. 

We proved this to him by a table we 
had recently prepared. It covered the 
market history of fifteen high-grade issues, 
all bearing 444% coupons. They had been 
brought out within the previous fifteen 
months, at prices ranging from 92 to 991%. 
Since then they had advanced to prices 
ranging from 97 to 103}. Including both 
coupon yield and market appreciation over 
a six months’ period, their yield had been 
at an annual rate of from 9.21% to 14.1%. 

You will find our Personal Investment 
Guide useful in working out such problems 
for yourself. Let us mail a copy to you. 


WILLIAM R. CompTON COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
44 Wall Street, New York 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Chicago 


Detroit Boston 


Milwaukee New Orleans 
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Own an Interest 


In the Great State 
of North Carolina 


Nat Nel NaF Sas Sag 


The State that leads the Union in 
the number of debt-free homes. 


Leads in New School Construc- 
tion. (New York second). 


Third in payment of Federal Tax 
paid. (New York first, Pennsyl- 
vania second). 


Fourth in Agriculture. 


Per —_ wealth increase in 10 
years, four times as great as that 
of U. S. as a whole. 


° 


HOME MORTGAGE 
COMPANY BONDS 


On North Carolina property offer 

investors super-safety of princi- 

pal combined with certainty of 
income. 


98% of |all loans are on owner 
occupied homes. 


All loans are made in cities and 
towns on the approved list of 
the State Insurance Department. 


These bonds are recommended 
to careful investors. 


Write for BookletWW containing infor- 
mation about North Carolina, the fast- 
est growing State in America. 


Home Mortgage Co. 


Durham North Carolina 
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The Financial Library 


ORE information concerning banking and in- 

vestment service is abroad in the land these 
days than ever before, put out by publishers and 
bankers, and it is being widely read by business 
men and investors generally. With the idea of 
stimulating such reading The Wortn’s Worx will 
list here from time to time such books, booklets, 
and circulars as the financial editor may wish to 
recommend. These books may be purchased at 
book stores, while the booklets and circulars may 
be secured free upon application to the bankers 
named. 


THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, a booklet which 
will be of interest to executives in connection with their 
business in the South. Offered by The Canal Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


A SOUND POLICY FOR INVESTORS, a _ booklet 
describing a well varied program of security buying is 
offered by Peabody, Houghteling & Company, 10 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An inter- 
esting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference 
to the investment qualities of securities of water com- 
panies. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall 
Street, New York City. , 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of much interest to investors. Offered 
by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A _ booklet giving 
much interesting information about the life insurance 
trust service and its possibilities is offered by the 
Guardian Trust Company, (Allan B. Cook, Vice-Pres- 
ident), Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
interesting question is attractively answered in a book- 
let with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining 
the advantages of investing safely in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which carry an independent surety company 
guarantee of payment of —- and interest. Of- 
fered by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which are guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by 
J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light 
Bonds as a basis for investment, is offered by Thomp- 
son Ross & Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interestng booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 170 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


_ INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing the 
idea of management in the handling of individual in- 
vestment problems. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered_by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


INTERESTING FACTS, .a booklet giving graphic 
information concerning the properties and the invest- 
ment opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 
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urniture is a Southern Industry 





C 
which now is supplying world marts 
f : 
1 
4 Lumber and naval stores are basic commodities. 
; The South makes possible abundant American 
y supply of both. It produces about half this 
s country’s lumber and all of its rosin and 
turpentine. 
i But the South sells no longer just raw products. 


Southern factories are producing annually about 
at $150,000,000 worth of furniture, including 
much of America’s finest. North Carolina’s 


r- furniture industry now equals or exceeds Michie 

4 gan’s in value ... the fame of Grand Rapids 

i notwithstanding. 

. Southern industries are numerous and varied. 

” They account for much of our National wealth; 
in many lines, they contribute, decisively, to 

e America’s industrial supremacy. They enjoy 

3 great natural advantages. 

" Sound Southern securities are‘today the proms 

ws ising American investments. Let us send you 

6 details of “Shares in The South, Inc.”, an ine 

y vestment trust operated to share in growing, 

35 diversified Southern enterprises. 

te 
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by + + WeBank onthe South + + 





: pn & COMPANY 490 Union Street 


Nash vill @* Lemme 


t pp ile ; | Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
4 : Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 

$4, Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Chattanooga . Dallas 


et, iz = 1 tose Yi Greensboro . New Orleans 

4% : , E Birmingham . Jacksonville 
Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc, 
fll 150 Broadway, New York 












Selected Municipal Bonds 


Are Dependable Investments 


For safety and dependability 
sound Municipal Bonds have 
few equals. The Municipal 
Bonds we offer are selected with 
the seasoned judgment resulting 
from four decades of experience 
in handling this class of in- 
vestments. Yields from 4% to 
5.2590. 
Write for our current bond list. 


No obligation. 


~ SPEER 6 SONS [> 


(Established 1885) 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Municipal Bonds 























CAUTION } 





When security prices | 
are at high levels 








greatercautionis nec- 
essary than at other 
times in making in- 
vestments. 





We are always glad 
to advise with in- 
vestors regarding 
their problems. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED rortr 
39 Broadway _ New York 






























The Financial Library 


(Continued) 


SECURITIES BACKED BY MODERN ROAD BUILD. 
ING. The largest road-building organization in the 
United States is Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., whose illustrated booklet gives interesting facts 
about the Company. Offered by Paine, Webber & Co,, 
82 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet, offered by 
Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a book- 
let describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an inm- 
proved type of real estate bonds. Offered by National 
Union heed Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more, 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing 
the important features of each security which is held 
by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHAIN STORE SECURITIES, a booklet containing a 
thorough discussion of chain store systems explaining 
why they furnish an excellent basis for investment 
securities. Offered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 
William Street, New York City. 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, 
a booklet describing how the Department of Economics 
and Survey serves investors by furnishing investment 
counsel, free, to individuals and institutions. Offered 
by — Allyn & Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a book- 
let, offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type 
of bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNITED BONDS, a name given to real estate bonds 
secured by high-grade properties in Detroit, and issued 
by the United States Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Interesting booklets on request. 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered by 
C. M. Keys & Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services available 
to customers through these departments. Offered by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, 
New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons 
Company, First National Bank Building, icago. 


FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, a booklet containing val- 
uable suggestions for bond buyers and presenting the 
record of foreign loans in American markets. Offered 
— City Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 

ity. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of 
the Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities 
which are offered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed 
circulars will be mailed upon request. 


SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet tel 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fi 
agents. Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 6 

all Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Senator William E. Borah 








